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Our  readere  have  lorg  been  familiar  with  the 
contributione  of  Mrs.  Houghton  to  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  though  they  have  hitherto  been  coefiDed 
chiefly  to  the  Bible  LeBBone,  to  reviewe  of  books 
and  other  literary  woik.  But  for  the  future,  ae 
the  physiciane  have  cautioned  Dr.  Field  against 
the  exhausting  labor  of  the  last  few  years,  be  is 
happy  to  turn  the  control  of  the  paper  over  to 
one  whom  he  regards  as  among  the  most  brilliant 
writers  of  her  rex  in  this  country. 

The  treaty  has  been  confirmed !  and  the  coun¬ 
try  is  relieved  from  a  great  anxiety.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  accepting  the  terms  agreed  upon  in  the 
long  deliberations  in  Paris,  has  come  to  an  end. 
The  result  is  a  relief  to  Spain  as  much  as  it  is 
to  us.  Nothing  is  so  great  a  trial  to  a  defeated 
power  as  uncertainty.  That  is  noW  over.  And 
we  hope  that  the  prompt  payment  of  twenty 
millions  of  dollars — a  good  round  sum  for  a 
country  so  poor  as  Spain— will  serve  in  some 
degree  to  soothe  their  wounded  pride. 

But  our  greatest  anxiety  is  for  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  which  in  the  course  of  a  single  year  has 
stepped  out  from  its  retired  position  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  be  one  of  the  great  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  world.  According  to  its  power  is  its 
responsibility.  As  our  country  is  growing  rap¬ 
idly  in  population  and  in  wealth,  in  arts  and 
arms,  the  temptation  is  very  great  to  aesume  an 
air  of  superiority.  If  that  were  to  be  the  effect 
upon  the  rising  generation,  we  should  almost 
pray  that  we  might  be  smitten  with  humiliations 
till  we  should  realize  that,  great  and  strong  as 
we  may  be,  we  are  not  Almighty  I  That  belongs 
to  God  alone  I  _ 

We  had  given  up  Fiance  as  a  countiy  in  which 
the  people,  with  all  their  flourishes  in  the  face 
of  Europe  to  show  what  a  great  people  they  are, 
have  not  the  slightest  regard  for  either  liberty 
or  justice.  But  after  all,  it  is  said  that  at  last 
justice  has  prevailed,  and  that  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  has  actually  ordered  a  vessel  to  sail  to 
Cayenne,  and  bring  Dreyfus  back  to  France  to 
be  tried  and  judged  on  the  law  and  the  evidence. 
A  dispatch  from  Paris,  dated  on  Monday,  eays: 

“The  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Lebret,  had 
earlier  communicated  to  the  Revision  Bill  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  supplement¬ 
ary  information  respecting  the  charges  brought 
against  the  Criminal  Section  of  the  Court  of 
Cassation  by  M.  Beaurepaire,  which  was  favora 
ble  to  the  judges  of  the  Criminal  Section  and  to 
President  Loew,  of  that  body,  and  M.  Bard,  the 
reporter  of  the  Dreyfus  case.  The  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  declares  that  the  government  will  resist  all 
amendments  to  the  revision  bill  and  make  its 
passage  a  question  of  confldence.  “ 


It  will  be  a  singular  “turn  about”  if  it  be 
true,  ae  reported  from  Chicago,  that  Dr.  Frank 
W.  Gunsaulus  is  to  succeed  Dr,  Hillis  as  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Central  Church  if  the  trustees  of  his 
former  church  will  consent  to  his  retirement 
from  their  organization.  It  is  understood  that 
this  permission  will  be  reluctantly  granted.  It 
is  said  that  Dr.  Guneaulus  wasthe  first  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Plymouth  Church  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  to  Dr.  Hillis,  as  a  minister  just  in  the  prime 
of  life,  full  of  energy,  and  of  the  popular  elo¬ 
quence  needed  to  bold  a  congregation  so  large 
and  whose  demands  are  so  high.  It  would  be 
indeed  a  singular  turn,  and  yet  one  that  might 
occur  quite  naturally.  They  are  both  men  of 
extraordinary  gifts,  and  warmly  attached  to  each 
other.  Indeed  it  is  said  that  Dr.  Hillis  was  first 
pointed  out  to  the  people  of  Brooklyn  by  Dr. 
Gunsaulus,  who  is  himself  bound  to  Chicago  by 
the  intimate  and  most  affectionate  relations  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Mr.  Armour. 

As  ships  are  constantly  going  up  and  down  in 
our  harbor,  those  who  live  on  Staten  Island  or 
on  Brooklyn  Heights  hardly  take  notice  of  their 
departure  or  return.  But  there  were  some  who 
watched  “The  Solace”  as  she  went  down  the 
bay  last  week,  considering  what  she  bad  already 
done,  and  was  now  appointed  to  do.  While  the 
war  lasted  it  was  her  part,  not  to  take  her  place 
in  the  line  of  battle,  firing  guns  and  being  fired 
upon,  for  she  had  not  a  gun  aboard,  her  duty 
being  to  bring  back  the  wrecks  of  war,  the 
wounded  and  those  who  were  on  the  sick  list— 
not  only  American  soldiers,  but  Spaniards  alsoi 
In  the  presence  of  sickness  or  death  there  were 
no  enemies— all  were  alike  objects  of  pity  and 
compassion,  whom  the  msdical  attendants,  doc¬ 
tors  and  nurses,  like  the  good  Samaritan,  were 
anxious  to  relieve  and  return  to  their  homes 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  this  task  is  done, 
and  now  the  good  ship,  with  her  gallant  captain 
and  crew,  is  bound  in  another  direction,  even 
to  the  other  side  of  the  world,  to  take  supplies 
of  every  kind  to  Admiral  Dewey.  In  leaving  our 
harbor  she  did  not  turn  her  head  East,  but 
South,  sailing  down  the  coast  to  Norfolk,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  where  she  took  on  board  some  oflBcers 
who  bad  been  detailed  for  duty  with  Dewey’s 
fleet.  Then  turning  away  from  America,  the 
Solace  will  steer  straight  across  the  Atlantic  for 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  where  she  will  not 
come  to  anchor  in  the  bay,  but  will  push  on 
to  Malta,  where  she  will  rest  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  make  directly  for  the  Suez  Canal, 
through  which  she  will  pass  into  the  Red  Sea, 
and  down  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  making  her  next 
stop  at  Colombo,  in  Ce>lon,  and  frem  there  to 
Manila,  where  she  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by 
Dewey  and  all  his  fleet,  as  she  is  loaded  with 
naval  and  medical  stores.  The  latter  are  in 
charge  of  a  medical  director.  The  whole  cargo 
is  valued  at  $300, (XX). 

Two  weeks  since  we  gave  a  page  to  the  Suez 
Canal,  showing  the  enormous  benefit  which  it 
conferred,  not  only  upon  Europe,  but  upon  all 
the  maritime  nations  of  the  world.  Such  a 
benefit  would  be  repeated,  if  not  more  than 
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doubled,  by  the  opeoing  of  a  canal  acroee  the 
lathmus  of  Panama  that  unitce  North  and  South 
America.  The  Secate  has  already  paeeed  a  vote 
in  favor  of  the  canal  by  way  of  Nicaragua,  as 
the  eaaieet  of  construction,  and  the  one  nearest 
to  the  United  States.  But  naturally  it  encoun¬ 
ters  a  great  opposition  from  those  who  have  al¬ 
ready  undertaken  the  Panama  canal  in  which 
hundreds  of  millions  have  been  spent  and  millions 
more  will  be.  But  its  promoters  offer  very  lib¬ 
eral  terms: 

1.  That  the  United  States  purchase  a  con- 
trollinir  interest  in  the  Panama  Oanal. 

2.  That  no  money  shall  be  paid  for  that  inter¬ 
est  or  for  the  construction  of  the  canal  or  for 
any  other  purpose  in  connection  therewith  by  the 
United  States  until  the  canal  has  been  actually 
completed  and  is  ready  for  business. 

3.  That  the  new  Panama  Oanal  Company 
pledges  itself  to  complete  the  canal  with  the 
funds  at  prteent  at  its  disposal  and  without  the 
assistance  of  the  United  States,  within  ten  years 
■t  the  maximum. 

If  this  proposal  be  not  accepted,  the  projectors 
of  the  Panama  Oanal  will  feel  at  liberty  to  make 
a  proposal  to  iiluropean  governments,  and  profess 
to  be  asiured  that  England,  France,  Germany 
and  Russia  will  undertake  its  completion.  But 
even  should  they  thus  unite,  that  by  no  means 
implies  that  tuey  will  be  inimical  to  us.  In 
fact,  the  United  States  already  has  a  treaty  with 
Colombia  by  the  terms  of  which  the  neutrality 
of  any  canal  crossing  her  territory  in  Panama  is 
assured,  so  that  there  is  little  real  danger  from 
that  source.  _ 

Human  nature  is  a  strange  compound — a  mix¬ 
ture  of  good  and  bad,  that  is  a  constant  puzzle 
to  the  students  of  human  character.  When  we 
undertake  to  analyze  the  motives  of  human  con¬ 
duct,  we  find  men  proud  of  their  wickednees, 
who,  if  they  were  by  chance  caught  in  doing 
some  generous  act,  would  be  almost  aebamed  of 
it.  Some  months  since  the  Dowager  Ducheea  of 
Sutherland,  traveling  from  Paris  to  London  was 
robbed  of  jewels  that  were  said  to  be  worth  over 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  But  who  did  the 
crime  was  a  mystery,  and  seemed  likely  to  re¬ 
main  to.  But  according  to  the  old  saying, ‘Mur¬ 
der  will  out,”  and  robbery  will  also.  After  a  few 
weeks  a  man  was  arrested  in  London  who  proved 
to  be  the  robber.  But  be  was  no  vulgar,  com¬ 
mon  thief,  but  had  an  apartment  in  a  fashion¬ 
able  hotel  in  the  West  End  of  London  where 
he  lived  like  a  Lord.  It  seems  that  be  was  one 
of  the  most  skilful  adepts  in  his  ‘‘‘profession,” 
and  had  a  reputation  all  over  Europe,  till  he  was 
finally  betrayed  by  ‘‘a  former  sweetheart,  ”  whom 
he  had  perhaps  deserted  for  another.  But  when 
the  law  took  him  in  his  iron  grasp,  he  did  not 
‘‘lower  hie  crest”  a  particle.  When  brought 
before  the  Judge,  and  charged  with  stealing  the 
jewels,  he  disdained  to  deny  it,  but  when  the 
Judge  pushed  him  a  little  farther,  (for  only  a 
paltry  four  thousand  dollars*  worth  were  recov¬ 
ered,  while  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 
were  stolen)  he  refused  to  answer. 

But  the  heroic  character  of  the  man  came  out 
when  the  Judge  attempted  to  draw  out  of  him 
the  names  of  his  accomplices.  Would  he  betray 
them  T  Not  he.  He  told  the  Judge  that  be 
would  not  betray  hie  companions  even  if  he  got 
a  life  sentence  I 

He  boasted  that  be  bad  made  twenty  bigger 
‘‘hauls,”  and  claimed  to  have  reduced  robbery 
to  a  science,  making  it  his  business  to  know 
everybody  of  wealth  and  consequence  in  Europe. 

After  this  fijurish,  “Harry  the  Valet,” 
which  was  hie  proud  title  among  the  thieves  all 
over  Europe,  he  was  put  into  the  van,  and  car 
ried  off  to  the  prison,  where  he  will  be  put  in 
the  garb  of  a  common  thief,  and  left  to  refiect 
on  the  end  of  his  proud  villiany.  After  all  vice 
and  crime,  though  they  may  wait  a  long  time 
will  in  the  end  bring  their  terribls  punishment. 


PREACHING  TO  THE  UNCONVERTED. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Is  direct  preaching  to  the  unconverted  as  fre¬ 
quent  as  it  was  in  former  times?  I  feel  quite 
sure' that  it  is  not.  If  any  one  will  examine'the 
printed  discourses  of  Lyman  Beecher,  President 
Edward  Dorr  Griffin,  Dr.  Shepard  of  Bargorand 
Dr.  Taylor  of  New  Haven,  be  will  see  that  all 
those  men  of  great  intellectual  gifts,  made  it 
their  chief  purpose  to  arouee,  and  direct  impeni¬ 
tent  souls  to  Jesus  Christ.  They  recognized 
human  einfulneee,  and  strove  to  save  sinners. 
Their  style  of  preaching  was  common  in  all  the 
evangelical  denominations;  even  in  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  such  men  of  commanding  power  as 
Dr.  Bedell  of  Philadelphia  and  the  elder  Dr. 
Tyng  practised  the  same  pulpit-methods. 

In  recent  years  a  great  change  is  observable. 
Various  topics — theolcgical,  sociological  and  ethi¬ 
cal  are  discuesed.  A  large  portion  of  the  eer- 
mons  preached  are  addressed  chiefly  to  Chris¬ 
tians;  and  the  reason  is  plausibly  presented  that 
if  Chriatians  can  be  kept  well  up  to  the  mark, 
sinners  will  the  more  readily  be  won  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  religious  Conferences— such  as 
those  at  Keswick  in  England  and  even  some  of 
those  at  Northfield — deal  mostly  witb  the  experi- 
ei:cas  and  the  duties  of  Christ’s  professed  follow¬ 
ers.  When  my  dear  Brother  F.  B.  Meyer  vis¬ 
ited  this  country  it  was  on  a  mission  to  the 
churches— and  not  to  those  outside  of  the 
churches.  I  make  no  criticism  on  the  methods 
of  my  brethren,  especially  of  those  who  are  ear¬ 
nestly  aiming  to  kindle  and  quicken  the  people 
of  God ;  I  merely  state  frets. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  fountain-bead.  What 
was  the  practice  of  the  Divine  Founder  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  ?  We  are  told  that  “Jesus  began  to 
preach,  and  to  say  repent,  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  band.”  What  was  the  practice  of 
the  greatest  of  the  apostles  ?  He  “ceased  not  to 
warn  every  one  night  and  day  with  tears,”  and 
under  hie  pungent  warnings  one  sinner  “trem 
bled”  on  bis  throne  !  The  three  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  preachers  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
John  Wesley,  Whitfield  and  Jonathan  Edwards; 
and  how  faithfully  and  constantly  they  deal', 
with  the  unconverted  all  my  readers  know  full 
well.  The  most  successful  preacher  of  this  nine 
teenth  century  was  Charles  H.  Spurgeon.  Look 
over  all  hie  hundreds  of  sermons  and  observe 
what  a  large  portion  of  them  are  aimed  at  awak¬ 
ening  the  impenitent  and  bringing  them  to  Jesus 
Christ.  In  one  of  my  many  talks  with  him,  he 
enquired,  “How  far  do  your  American  ministers 
aim  at  the  conve  sion  of  souls?”  Spurgeon’s 
unceasing  efforts  to  convert  the  “outsiders”  kept 
up  an  unceasirg  stream  of  new  converts  into  his 
vast  chuteb.  He  never  had  any  “revivals,”  be¬ 
cause  hie  church— like  Baxter’s— never  needed  to 
be  aroused  out  of  a  torpor. 

When  we  speak  of  preaching  to  the  uncon¬ 
verted,  we  do  not  mean  that  sermons  are  to  be 
only— or  even  mainly — vehement  exhortations. 
Discourses  that  are  only  hortatory  seldom  produce 
much  result.  We  mean  that  the  eye  of  the 
preacher  is  not  to  be  chiefiy  on  Christians,  but 
very  largely  on  those  whom  he  strives  to  make 
Christians.  He  should  so  instruct  sinners  as  to 
the  nature,  guiit  and  doom  of  sin,  and  so  in¬ 
struct  them  as  to  the  benefits  and  blessings  of 
the  Christian  life  as  tow'n  them  to  the  Saviour 
In  bis  efforts  to  convert  sinners  he  should  not 
cap  Sinai  or  conceal  hell  I  ''Warn  them  from 
Mel”  is  the  Divine  injunction  to  all  His  am- 
bassado's;  and  because  th»e  is  less  of  this  sol¬ 
emn,  tender  warning  to  sinners  is  one  reason 
why  the  number  of  cenversions  is  sadly  decreas¬ 
ing.  If  ministers  do  not  pray,  preach,  and  labor 
to  win  the  unconverted  to  Christ,  then  not  many 
will  be  won. 

Dr.  Alexander  McLaren  of  Manchester  is  not 
a  hortatory  preacher ;  he  is  profoundly  instruc¬ 
tive  as  well  as  eloquent;  yet  in  nearly  all  his 
discourses  he  recognizes  the  awful  fact  of  stn 


and  presents  Jesus  Christ  constantly  to  bis  hear¬ 
ers.  The  atoning  blood  streams  through  all  his 
sermons.  What  I  am  driving  at  is  to  urge  my 
brethren  to  direct  efforts  to  move  and  win  the 
unconverted  to  Christ.  Essays,  treatises,  and 
ethical  discussions  are  not  the  staple  of  a  soul¬ 
converting  pulpit.  Argument  is  grand,  but  let 
it  be  red  hot  argument  with  the  “baptiem  of 
fire,”  and  intense  love  of  periebing  souls. 

I  have  just  been  reading  with  deep  interest 
the  recently  published  Life  of  my  brilliant  and 
beloved  friend,  Henry  Drummond.  The  grand¬ 
est  part  of  that  epiendid  career  was  the  part 
occupied  in  evangelistic  labO'S  with  Mr.  Moody, 
and  his  subeequent  labors  among  the  students  of 
universities.  When  I  met  Drummond  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  (in  1885),  I  eaid  to  him,  “I  hope  jour 
scientific  pursuits  will  not  draw  you  away  from 
your  simple,  earnest  orthodox  faith,”  be  replied, 
“Don’t  be  afraid;  I  am  too  busy  in  trying  to 
save  young  men  \  and  the  only  way  to  do  that  is 
to  bring  them  to  Christ.”  Nobly  said;  and  I 
sincerely  lament  that  he  was  ever  diverted  from 
that  glorious  work  in  order  to  write  a  scientific 
treatise  on  the  ‘Ascent  of  Man.  ”  Drummond’s 
tracts  and  talks  to  Christians  are  eminently 
beautiful,  inspiring  and  helpful ;  but  I  suspect 
that  in  the  next  world  be  will  discover  that  his 
h  ghest  mission  in  this  world  was  to  convert — by 
the  Spirit’s  help— f/ie  unconverted. 

Is  not  this  the  great  mission  of  the  Christian 
ministry  ?  Jesus  came  “to  seek  and  to  save  the 
lost.”  A  ministry  that  brings  no  souls  to  Christ 
is— not  a  success  whatever  it  may  do.  To  preach 
at  sinners  is  no  minister’s  duty ;  to  preach  to 
sinners  with  fearless  fidelity,  and  intense  love  for 
their  souls  is  the  highest  and  most  far-reaching 
effort  to  which  be  can  aspire.  As  for  bringing 
the  churches  up  to  their  work,  the  beet  way  is 
for  them  to  go  to  work  and  fight  sin,  and  help 
the  distressed,  and  save  sinners  around  them 
from  perdition.  The  pulpit  that  leads  in  this 
will  have  power — even  a  “power  from  on  high.” 


A  BEPRESEMTATIVE  CONFERENCE  AT  THE 
BRICK  CHURCH  CHAPEL. 

A  conference  of  representative  Presbjterian 
pastors  and  business  men  will  be  held  in  t  e 
chapel  of  the  Br  ck  Church,  (Fifth  avenue  at 
Thirty  seventh  street,)  on  Thuredsy  evening, 
February  9th,  at  eight  o’clock,  to  consider  the 
attitude  of  the  church  toward  the  foreign  mis- 
siorary  enterprise.  The  work  abroad  is  on  a 
sound  basis.  The  stations  are  located  at  strate¬ 
gic  points.  The  missionaries  are  able  and 
devoted.  The  outlook  is  full  of  promise.  Recent 
events  in  China,  Korea,  Siam,  and  Africa  have 
enlarged  our  opportunity,  and  made  this  a 
supreme  hour  for  a  forward  movement  in  these 
lands- and  this  quite  indspendently  of  any  politi¬ 
cal  relations  which  may  be  formed  witb  the 
Philippine  Islands.  In  short,  American  Chris¬ 
tians  must  assume  a  responsibility  for  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  a  pure  Gospel  and  the  planting  of  Chris¬ 
tian  schools  and  other  institutions  among  the 
millions  of  these  nations,  nev^r  attempted  in  the 
early  years  of  modern  missions. 

There  is  no  purpose  to  raise  funds  at  this 
meeting,  yet  an  earnest  purpose  to  concert  meas¬ 
ures  looking  to  that  result.  This  call  is  close 
and  urgent  upon  all  our  New  York  churches. 
Let  them  not  shirk  duty,  for  it  is  God’s  cause  as 
well  as  man’s.  The  Thirty  seventh  street  chapel 
should  be  crowded  by  those  concerned  for  the 
Master’s  honor,  and  the  fulfillment  of  bis  parting 
command  to  his  disciples  and  to  all  the  faithful 
who  should  succeed  them.  Here,  and  not  other¬ 
wise,  is  the  true  succession  I  This  call  cannot 
be  neglected  with  safety  to  the  mission  cause, 
otr  with  impunity  by  those  who  profess  and  call 
themselves  Christians.  Let  us  not  neglect  it.  It 
is  signed  by  the  following  named :  Henry  van 
Dyke,  William  E.  Dodge,  Morris  K.  Jesup,  John 
S.  Kennedy,  A.  Woodruff  Halsey,  Wilton  Merle 
Smith. 
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FRENCH  ETANHELIZATION. 

A  drawing  room  meeting  in  the  interest  of 
French  Evangelization  was  held  on  the  afternoon 
of  Tuesday,  January  Slat,  at  the  raaidence  of 
Mr.  Jamer  Stokes  in  Park  avenue.  The  host, 
who  has  BO  practically  and  munificently  shown 
his  interest  in  the  French  people,  presidad  and 
introduced  the  speakers.  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge 
spoke  earnestly  of  the  debt  which  America  (and 
England  is  in  the  same  debt,)  owes  to  the 
Huguenots  The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  drove  out  of  France  her  choicest  people. 
They  introduced  into  England  and  America  great 
skill  in  arts  and  manufactures;  but  still  better 
they  infused  a  fine  strain  of  blood,  which  is  man 
ifeat  in  the  descendants  of  those  exiles  for  con¬ 
science’  sake.  We  do  not  apologize  for  sending 
the  Qospel  to  France,  although  most  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  Roman  Oatholics;  for  we  are  only  restor¬ 
ing  to  her  the  Gospel  of  which  she  was  deprived 
by  a  terrific  and  unjust  persecution. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  O.  Hall,  D.D.  dwelt  upon 
the  historic  asaociations  of  Franca  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  great  influence  which 
each  nation  has  had  over  the  development  of  the 
other.  Although  France  sends  us  books  and 
dramas  which  are  injurious,  she  sends  us  also 
many  helpful  things.  And  the  stream  must  be 
purified  at  its  source.  Only  the  Gospel  of  which 
the  French  people  have  been  left  in  igncrance 
can  heal  the  springs  of  national  and  social  life 

Pastor  Jean  E.  Knats,  the  delegate  of  the 
Evangelical  Churches  of  France,  was  then  intro 
duced  and  told  many  interesting  facts  and  inci¬ 
dents  about  his  country.  He  showed  that  there 
is  in  many  places  a  welcome  ready  for  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  The  people  are  hungry  for  it.  They  are 
ready  to  give  largely  out  of  their  poverty.  Now 
and  then  a  man  brirgs  the  sivings  of  a  life 
time.  In  one  village,  the  Roman  priest  having 
ceased  to  visit  there,  the  people  petitioned  for 
Protestant  preaching.  Hundreds  of  people  from 
five  surrounding  villages  have  made  the  same  re¬ 
quest.  A  sanctuary  is  to  be  built  in  a  central 
location  this  year.  For  this  and  another  like 
case.  Pastor  Knatz  asks  for  the  sum  of  18,000, 
which  will  build  two  churches. 

The  Prstestants  are  but  600,0(X)  in  a  popula 
tion  of  over  thirty-eight  millions,  but  they  are 
influential  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers 
They  are  the  survivors  of  centuries  of  persecu¬ 
tion.  Many  an  old  Huguenot  farm-house  has  its 
“cache  du  paateur,”  “hidirg  place  of  the  pas 
tor,”  a  well-concealed  recess,  back  of  the  chim¬ 
ney  or  elsewhere,  covered  with  wainscoting ;  here 
the  visiting  minister  could  be  safely  stowed  when 
enemies  searched  for  him.  The  Evangelical 
Churches  of  France  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
overtake  the  necessities  of  their  country,  but 
need  aid  fir  a  work  disproportioned  to  their 
strength. 

Pastor  Knatz,  who  acquired  a  good  command 
of  our  language  during  a  pastorate  of  several 
years  in  Brighton,  England,  and  has  already 
spoken  in  some  of  the  prominent  church ei  of 
this  city,  intends  to  visit  New  England,  and  the 
Middle  States  and  the  Central  West  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  this  work. 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Loomis  reported  for  the  National 
Committee  of  the  Woman’s  Huguenot  Auxiliary 
of  which  she  is  the  President.  There  are  auxil¬ 
iaries  in  the  Fifth  Avenue,  University  Place  and 
Park  Presbyterian  Churches;  in  the  Marble  Col 
legiate.  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty  eighth  Street 
Collegiate,  and  in  other  churches. 

The  Kingeboro  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
is  the  Mother  church  of  Gloversville,  and  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  Presbytery  of  Albany.  It  is 
now  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition  of  activity 
and  prosperity,  under  the  vigorous  leadership 
of  the  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Johnson,  D  D,,  257 
Kingeboro  Avenue.  It  was  here  that  the  famous 
Dr.  Yale  was  pastor  for  over  fifty  years,  and  a 
line  of  worthy  men  have  followed  him.  There 
is  no  calculating  the  good  that  has  been  done 
by  this  single  church  during  the  106  years  of  its 
existence. 


RET.  CHARLES  SEYHOl'R  ROBINSON, 
D.D.,  LL.1). 

Dr.  Robinson  is  not,  for  God  took  him  Alter 
a  severe  illness  of  four  weeks,  at  hie  home  in 
this  city,  he  passed  away  on  February  let.  The 
disease  was  a  clear  case  of  “grippe,”  which 
baffled  the  skill  of  the  pbysiciaos.  The  vitality 
and  will  power  of  that  marvelous  man  repelled 
the  attack  at  the  firet,  and  fought  the  dieease, 
inch  by  inch,  until  they  were  finally  worn  out. 
His  last  hours  were  calm  and  peaceful.  His 
beautiful,  unfurrowed  face  was  reposeful,  as  he 
lay  in  the  casket  prepared  for  burial.  The 
funeral  and  interment  were  at  Bennington,  Ver 
mont,  the  place  of  bis  birth  and  the  home  of  bis 
youth,  where  his  surviving  relatives  could  most 
easily  gather.  It  is  in  harmony  with  his  tender 
affection  for  bis  mother  that  his  boiy  should  lie 
beside  hers  till  they  shall  be  called  up  together 
to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air. 

Dr.  Robinson  was  born  March  31st.  1829— the 
same  year  with  the  late  Drs.  John  Hall  and 
William  M.  Taylor.  He  graduated  at  Williams 
College  in  1852,  studied  theology  at  Union  and 
Princeton  Seminaries  and  was  ordained  and  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  Park  Presbyterian  Church, 
Troy,  New  York,  in  1855.  Five  years  later  be 
was  called  to  the  First  Church  of  Brooklyn,  and 
in  1867  to  the  American  Chapel,  in  Paris,  France, 
which  he  built  up  into  a  church  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  Protestants,  resident  and  transient, 
in  that  city.  In  1870  he  accepted  a  call  which 
came  to  him  from  the  Memorial  Church  in  New 
York  City.  This  church  soon  removed  to  Madi 
son  avenue  and  Fifty-third  street,  where  they 
erected  the  splendid  edifice  which  still  adorns 
that  part  of  the  city  and  is  known  as  the  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church.  His  subse 
quent  pastorates  were  with  the  Thirteenth  Street 
Church  one  year  and  the  New  York  Church  six 
years. 

Dr.  Robinson  was  a  man  of  versatile  talents 
and  tireless  energy.  He  could  do  many  things 
and  do  them  all  well.  It  was  while  in  his  great 
Brooklyn  pastorate  that  he  compiled,  in  1862, 
the  “Songs  for  the  Church,”  which  introduced 
a  new  era  in  the  art  of  hymn-book  making  in 
this  country.  This  was  followed  by  the  “Songs 
for  the  Sanctuary”  in  1865,  and  these  in  turn  by 
nineteen  other  hymn  books  for  various  purposes, 
the  long  list  of  twenty-one  ending  with  the  “New 
Laudes  Domini”  in  1692  Tboueandsof  congre¬ 
gations  all  over  this  land  and  in  other  countries, 
and  of  many  denominations,  are  led  in  the  ser 
vice  of  song  by  this  David  of  the  modern  church. 

Dr.  Robinson  reached  the  height  of  his  minis¬ 
terial  power  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Madison  Av¬ 
enue  Church,  where  be  labored  seventeen  years 
But  the  tremendous  burdens  involved  in  the 
erection  of  that  great  house  of  worship,  with  in 
adequate  financial  resources,  proved  too  heavy 
for  even  his  marvelous  strength  and  endurance. 
Besides  meeting  the  requirements  of  that  large 
and  growing  church,  and  the  demands  that  are 
made  on  a  man  in  such  a  position  in  the  metrop¬ 
olis,  he  taught  the  Sabbath-school  teachers  and 
other  Christian  workers  and  Bible  students  all 
over  the  country,  through  innumerable  periodi¬ 
cals.  But  he  broke,  under  these  burdens,  and 
became  almost  a  nervous  wreck.  He  sought 
restoration  at  many  a  sanitarium  at  home  and 
abroad,  but  never  fully  recovered  his  health. 
The  weary  brain  of  this  incessant  toiler  was 
often  pestered  by  the  blood  clots  that  fretted 
their  way  through.  But  be  could  not  cease  his 
labors  any  more  than  he  could  cease  breathing. 
He  did  much  editorial  work  on  the  “Christian 
Weekly”  and  “Every  Thurediy,”  but  relin¬ 
quished  both  to  re  enter  the  pulpit  in  responee 
to  the  call  of  the  Thirteenth  Street  Church  in 
1891,  much  against  the  judgment  and  wishes  of 
bis  friends. 

With  all  his  varied  accomplishments  he  was 
pre  eminently  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  The 
ministry  was  more  than  a  profession,  it  was  a 


paesion  with  him.  In  1892  be  accrpied  a  hearty 
and  unanimous  call  to  the  New  York  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  which  be  served  with  great  devo¬ 
tion  and  energy  until  the  autumn  of  1897  when, 
admonished  by  bis  increasing  infirmities  and  the 
advice  of  bis  physician,  ^e  resigned  the  charge. 
He  sailed  for  Egypt  with  a  view  to  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  hie  great  work  on  Egyptology,  which  bad 
reached  the  fifth  volume.  He  returned  in  the 
early  summer  of  1898  not  at  all  recuperated,  but 
rather  worn  and  weary  by  the  voyage.  In  such 
a  condition  be  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  malady 
which  just  at  this  season  prevails  in  the  city. 

"  Dr.  Robinson  published  many  volumes  of  ser- 
mone,  tbe  last  being  “The  Gospel  in  Isaiah,” 
which  he  dedicated  to  tbe  congregation  of  the 
New  York  Church,  before  whom  they  were 
preached  in  1895, 

To  those  who  knew  him  intimately  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  his  heart,  the  strength  of  his  personal 
attachments,  and  the  purity  and  beauty  of  his 
inner  life  make  his  memory  very  precious.  His 
deep  insight  into  spiritual  truth,  h  s  power  as  a 
preacher  and  writer,  and  bis  services  in  the 
many  spheres  of  influence  and  accomplishment 
which  bis  versatile  genius  adorned,  have  reared 
for  him  monuments  as  durable  as  the  Kingdom 
of  God  in  which  they  centered. 

The  prayer  meeting  of  the  New  York  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  was  resolved  into  a  memorial  ser¬ 
vice.  The  new  pastor.  Dr.  McMillan,  reviewed 
the  busy  life  of  Dr.  Robinson,  Rev.  John  L. 
Scott,  Mr.  Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Anderson  participated  in  the  service. 
Hymns  of  Dr.  Robinson’s  composition  were  sung. 
Afterwards  the  Session  adopted  tbe  following 
Minute: 

Z  We,  the  Session  of  tbe  New  York  Presbylerian 
Church,  having  learned  of  tbe  death  of  our  for¬ 
mer  pastor,  tbe  Rev.  Charles  S.  Robinson,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  desire  to  place  on  record  an  expression 
of  our  heart-felt  grief  and  deep  sense  of  priva¬ 
tion  in  this  dispensation  of  Providence. 

We  remember  giatefully  and  affectionately,  his 
warm  personal  friendship,  his  wise  counsel,  his 
spiritual  power,  his  fidelity  to  tbe  Word  of  God 
in  bis  searching  and  eloquent  preaching,  his  ex¬ 
alted  view  of  the  Saviour  whom  he  sought  to 
imitate  in  bis  daily  walk  and  conversation,  and 
bis  signal  self-denial  in  continuing  the  active 
ministry  under  disabilities  incurred  by  over¬ 
work,  such  as  would  have  deterred  other  men 
from  service. 

We  would  assure  the  surviving  members  of  his 
family,  whcse  communion  and  fellowship  we  re¬ 
member  with  affection,  that  we  share  their  grief, 
and  their  hope  of  the  resurrection -life  in  which 
the  joys  of  our  earthly  fellowship  will  be  renewed 
and  exalted  in  the  Temple  not  made  with  hands. 

William  Flack,  Clerk  of  Session, 

Duncan  J.  McMillan,  Pastor. 


A  conference  for  the  deepening  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  Christians  was  held  in  Port  Jervis,  New 
York,  January  Slot  and  February  1st.  The 
Rev.  J.  F.  Carson,  D.  D. ,  pastor  of  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  had  direction 
of  the  occasion,  and  was  aided  by  Revs.  Come 
lius  Woelfkin  of  Brooklyn,  R.  A.  Walton  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D. 
Tbe  seseioDB  were  very  largely  attended,  be¬ 
tween  1,000  and  1,500  people  beinsr  present  at 
the  evening  sessions.  Mr.  I.  U.  Meredith  of 
Brooklyn  bad  charge  of  the  music.  A  similar 
conference  was  held  at  Warwick,  New  York, 
under  Dr.  Carson’s  lesdership,  February  2d  and 
3d,  the  same  speakers  bolding  forth' tbe  Word. 

Chaplain  W.  G.  Isaacs,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Bat¬ 
tleship  Massachusetts  during  the  months  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March  will  be  open  to  engagements  for 
lectures  or  sermons,  on  tbe  late  War  with  Spain. 
Chaplain  Isaacs  was  present  in  all  the  engage¬ 
ments  off  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  at  Quanica  and 
Ponce,  Porto  Rico.  His  address  is  United  States 
Steamship  Massachusetts,  Navy  Yard,  New  York. 
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PERSONAL :  THE  LATE  AFTERNOON 

HOUR.” 

A  few  montbe  eince  it  was  reported  in  the 
papers  that  President  Dwight,  of  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  had  resigned — a  report  that  was  received 
with  universal  surprise  and  regret.  What  was 
the  matter  ?  Had  he  begun  to  show  signs  of 
the  weakness  of  old  age  ?  Were  the  students 
tired  of  him  7  Or  was  there  some  young  and 
ambitious  professor  who  was  eager  to  step  into 
his  place  7  Nothing  of  the  kind !  Never  was 
he  more  popular,  never  more  trusted  and  beloved. 
In  that  case  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  his  duty  to 
continue  in  a  position  where  he  was  so  useful. 
He  bore  an  illustrious  name.  He  was  a  grand¬ 
son  of  the  President  Dwight  who  had  a  reputa¬ 
tion  in  bis  day  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  man 
in  the  country.  And  his  fame  lingered  long  after 
he  had  passed  away.  To  this  I  can  testify,  for  1 
was  brought  up  on  these  three  adorations:  the 
Bible  and  the  Catechism  and  President  Dwight, 
whom  my  father  almost  worshipped,  as  second — 
possibly  but  not  much — to  Saint  Paul;  and  even 
Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  who  was  a  keen  observer  of 
men,  once  said  to  me  that  be  thought  that  “Dan¬ 
iel  Webster  would  have  looked  up  to  President 
Dwight  with  a  feeling  of  awe  I’’  To  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  such  a  man ;  to  bsar  bis  nams  and 
to  step  into  his  place,  as  by  a  right  of  succes¬ 
sion  ;  was  honor  enough  for  any  scholar  in  the 
United  States.  Why  then  should  he  step  down 
and  out  7  Here  wa  were  all  “at  sea,”  till 
the  President  was  kind  enough  to  explain  the 
riddle  himself.  We  quote  from  a  late  paper: 

At  the  recent  annual  dinner  of  the  Hartford 
Yale  Alumni  Association,  President  Dwight  gave 
this  explanation  why  he  resigned:  “I  lay  down 
my  office  not  because  1  am  old— seventy  is  not 
old— but  it  is  the  end  of  the  summer  term,  and 
vexation  time  hats  come.  _My  theory  of  life  has 
been  this:  I  believe  life  was'^ade  just  as  much 
tor  oce  period  as  another,  childhood,  prime  and 
later  life,  and  every  man  should  prepare  himself 
tor  the  late  afternoon  hour,  so  that  life  may 
grow  happier  till  the  golden  time,  late  in  the 
afternoon.  I  look  forward  to  coming  years  of 
greater  happiness  than  I  have  ever  known.” 

This  does  not  necessarily  cut  off  all  relation  with 
the  great  University  which  he  has  served  so  long 
and  so  well.  Mark  Hopkins  retired  from  the 
Presidency  of  Williams  College  at  the  age  of  sev¬ 
enty,  that  he  might  not  be  burdened  with  merely 
executive  duties,  but  continued  to  teach'to  the 
very  end  of  hie  life  by  his  Lectures  on  Moral 
Philosophy  which  were  in  tbeoDselvee  a  Higher 
Education. 

This  question  of  retirement  is  one  that  often 
comes  to  a  pastor.  Here  no  outsider  can  give 
(^ice.  Every  minister  must  judge  for  himself; 
to  hia^'own  master  he  stands  or  falls.  I  can 
hardly  express  my  feeling  towards  the  old  war¬ 
riors  who  hold  the  fort  till  they  bear  the  last  call. 
And  yet  I  have  often  thought  of  the  wisdom  of 
Dr.  Cuyler,  who  completed  thirty  years  of  noble 
service  in  his  church  in  Brooklyn,  and  then  re¬ 
signed.  The  step  took  bis  people  by  surprise, 
and  they  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
purpose.  But  he  knew  beet,  and  held  to  bis 
decision,  whereupon  they  gathered  round  him 


with  the  warmest  attachment,  providing  for  his 
temporal  wants,  and  loving  him  more  than  ever, 
while  he  is  at  liberty  to  go  and  come  as  he 
pleases,  welcome  everywhere  in  the  pulpit  or  out 
of  it,  while  he  writes  articles  for  The  Evangelist 
of  which  our  readers  never  tire. 

As  a  general  rule  a  man  who  has  tried  to  serve 
hie  generation  need  not  stop  to  ask  permission  lest 
he  should  take  the  public  by  surprise.  With  all 
respect  to  the  public,  every  man  must  be  the 
judge  of  what  is  best  for  himself.  He  may  think 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  keep  in  the  ranks,  like  a 
soldier  waiting  for  orders,  or  till  “Time”  with 
his  relentless  scythe 

**  Cats  down  all 
Both  great  and  small." 

But  if  the  Chief  Captain  gives  him  a  little  re¬ 
spite  before  he  receives  his  final  discharge  why 
should  he  not  take  it  7  The  “afternoon  hour” 
need  not  be  an  hour  of  idleness;  the  mind  may 
be  most  active  when  the  bands  are  still.  Living 
in  this  atmosphere  of  perfect  serenity- of  calm 
repose,  the  good  man  glides  gently  into  the  haven 
where  he  would  be. 

Here  is  a  suggestion  as  to  the  conduct  of  life, 
which  may  apply  to  others  than  learned  Pro¬ 
fessors  and  Presidents,  or  ministers  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  Some  one  may  say,  “Physician,  heal  thy¬ 
self!  How  is  it  about  Editors?”  Well  I  they 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  they  are  .  not 
specified  in  the  Ten  Commandments;  but  they 
may  come  under  some  general  principles.  1  will 
not  admit  that  they  are  greater  sinners  than 
other  men:  but  they  are  exposed  to  peculiar 
temptations  which  they  are  happy  indeed  if  they 
escape.  Their  profession — if  it  may  be  honored 
with  the  name  of  a  profession— is  the  most  exact¬ 
ing  of  all — and  the  most  merciless  in  its  ex¬ 
actions.  I  used  to  think  that  the  leraelites 
had  a  hard  time  in  Egypt  when  they  had  “to 
make  bricks  without  straw,  ”  but  that  is  what 
an  editor  has  to  do  every  day.  If  there  is  no 
“sensation”  in  the  air  to  stir  the  blood  of  bis 
readers,  he  must  create  one  by  the  exercise  of  hie 
imagination,  in  which  rumors  or  reports,  of  the 
fiimsiest  kind,  are  enlarged  to  great  dimen¬ 
sions.  The  religious  papers, have  not  quite  the 
same  temptations,  and  are  not  called  upon  to  ex 
ercise  quite^BO [much  “creative  power,”  but 
every  editor  has  an'ample’field  in  the  realities 
of  life — in  the  very  dangers  that  grow  out  of 
modern  civilization. 

One  of  the  greatest  temptations  and  exactions 
in  the  life  of  a  journalist  is  that  of  over  work. 
Tnis  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  life.  The 
pastor  has  bis  summer  vacation,  when  he  can 
leave  bis  church  for  a  few  weeks,  and  go  off  to 
the  Adirondacka  or  the  seashore,  or  to  England 
or  Switzerland.  But  last  summer,  no  matter  bow 
blistering  was  the  beat,  I  took  the  first  train  on 
Monday  morning  for  the  city,  and  while  here 
epant  ten  and  sometimes  twelve  hours  a  day  (as 
the  summer  days  are  long)  over  my  desk.  I  did 
not  complain  of  it,  for  1  loved  the  work— but  of 
course  it  must  tell  on  the  strength  of  one  who 
has  long  eince  passed  the  line  of  threescore  years 
and  ten. 

Editors  are  not  a  long  lived  race.  When  1  came 
to  New  York  in  the  autumn  of  1854,  the  leading  ed¬ 
itors  were  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Horace  Greeley, 
and  Henry  J.  Raymond,  to  whom  I  looked  up 
with  a  respect  that  was  almost  awe.  But  all 
three  passed  away  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
and  I  then  learned  a  lesson  that  has  been  re¬ 
peated  often  since,  that  no  man  in  any  position 


is  necessary  to  the  going  on  of  the  world,,  and 
that,  as  soon  as  one  may  be  warned  by  the 
breaking  down  of  his  health,  or  the  premoni¬ 
tions  of  it,  he  is  at  liberty  to  step  out  of  the 
ranks  without  any  secret  remorse,  as  if  he  were 
deserting  the  place  of  duty. 

When  I  first  came  to  New  York,  the  late  Dr. 
Irenaeus  Prime  was  the  veteran  of  the  Religious 
Presi,  who  kept  up  hie  activity  to  the  last, 
and  was  apparently  as  fresh  and  young  as  at 
the  beginning.  Yet  he  went  off  to  Vermont  for 
a  summer’s  rest,  and  suddenly  fell  and  passed 
out  of  this  life  into  that  in  which  there  is 
no  more  death.  He  bad  been  the  Editor  of  the 
New  York  Observer  forty-five  years.  I  have  been 
in  The  Evangelist  toriy-four,  and  a  few  months 
over,  which  is  coming  very  close  to  the  dead  line  1 

The  doctors  have  been  after  me  with  their 
admonitions,  all  saying,  “You  have  inherited  a 
good  constitution  from  your  New  England  father 
and  mother,  and  new” — to  quote  the  exact  words 
of  a  distinuiebed  physician  of  this  city :  “If  you 
will  only  give  yourself  the  ghost  of  a  chance,  you 
may  attain  to  the  days  of  your  fathers.  ’  ’  This 
is  a  warning  that  I  have  no  right  to  disregard, 
while  it  will  leave  me  free  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  to  whom  my  per¬ 
sonal  feeling  is  next  to  that  for  my  own  kindred. 

They  will  not  suffer  from  the  want  of  excellent 
office  managers,  while  1  may  contribute  my  part 
in  another  way,  in  letters  as  I  go  wandering  up 
and  down  in  the  earth.  Indeed,  when  I  came 
back  from  my  long  journey  round  the  world, 
the  Evangelist  not  unfrequently  received  the 
gentle  suggestion:  ''Why  doesn't  Dr.  Field  go 
off  somewhere  t”  Well,  that  is  just  what  I  am 
going  to  do,  for  aa  soon  as  I  turn  my  back  on 
“the  office,”  I  shall  start  for  Washington  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  my  only  brother,  and  then 
go  on  to  Florida  and  Cuba  ! 

At  the  beginning  of  winter  I  had  it  in  mind 
to  spend  it  in  the  Sandwich  lelands,  to  which  I 
bad  been  invited  by  the  children  of  the  mission¬ 
aries.  But  it  is  now  so  late  in  the  seaeon  that  I 
must  take  my  outing  nearer  home,  and  what 
spot  is  BO  full  of  interest  as  Cuba  ?  It  is  not  the 
first  time  that  I  have  eet  foot  on  the  island,  but 
for  a  week  or  two,  in  which  1  saw  only  Havana^ 
with  a  single  excursion  to  Matanzas.  The  night 
nefore  I  sailed  on  my  return,  the  American  Con¬ 
sul,  Ramon  Williams,  took  me  with  him  to  a 
grand  reception  in  the  Palace,  where  we  were 
received  by  the  Governor  General,  and  all  that 
was  proudest  in  the  old  Castilian  aristocracy. 
It  was  a  brilliant  sight,  with  the  Spanish  offi¬ 
cers,  resplendent  with  gold,  walking  up  and  down 
the  castle  halls,  with  as  proud  an  air  as  if  Spain 
was  still  the  ruler  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  1 
Now  I  shall  see  the  same  Palace  with  another 
flag  floating  over  it,  and  soldiers  in  possession 
who  speak  the  tongue  wherein  we  were  born. 

But  there  are  other  places  that  would  have 
for  me  a  greater  attraction  than  the  Royal 
Palace.  If  the  present  authorities  will  permit, 
I  should  like  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  Morro 
Castle,  groping  my  way  through  the  long  passages, 
in  which  many  a  brave  man,  guilty  of  nothing 
but  loving  hiB  native  island  too  well,  has  been 
led  to  waste  away  his  life  in  a  dark  cell,  or  to  be 
taken  out  at  midnight  to  be  shot  in  the  moat 
below  I 

But  wherever  I  go,  if  it  be  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  I  shall  never  forget  those  with  whom  I 
have  been  in  such  close  communication  that  I 
can  never  think  of  them  but  with  a  very  warm 
feeling  at  the  heart,  for  which  the  only  return 
I  aek  is  that  now  and  then  they  should  send  a 
kindly  thought  over  the  land  or  over  the  sea  to 
Their  friend  to  the  last, 

Henbt  M,  Field. 


February  9,  1899. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  ROBINSON. 

Another  familiar  figure  among  the  ministere  of 
this  city,  and  of  Brooklyn,  has  passed  away  in 
the  death  of  Dr.  Oharlee  S.  Robinson,  whose 
activity  of  mind  has  shown  itself  in  many  direc¬ 
tions.  He  was  born  in  Vermont,  though  only 
just  over  the  border,  so  that  when  he  would  en 
ter  college,  the  nearest  was  at  Williametown. 
He  had  no  rich  father  to  give  him  an  education, 
but  his  brave  heart  overcame  ail  difficulties,  and 
in  after  years,  when  he  had  risen  to  a  high  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Church,  he  had  an  honoiahle  pride 
in  telling  how  he  sawed  wood  to  get  an  educa¬ 
tion,  as  Garfield  made  hie  way  through  the  same 
College  by  hie  rugged  labor.  Both  appreciated 
their  opportunities.  Garfield  used  to  say  that  if 
he  could  only  sit  at  one  end  of  a  log  with  Mark 
Hopkins  at  the  other,  he  would  ask  no  better 
teaching  than  to  bs  at  the  feet  of  such  a  master. 

Dr.  Robinson  was  graduated  in  the  year  1849, 
just  fifty  years  ago.  Still  full  of  the  spirit  of 
independence,  he  taught  school  for  two  years  to 
get  the  means  to  pursue  his  theological  educa¬ 
tion,  which  was  divided  between  two  notable 
Seminaries — one  year  being  given  to  Union  and 
two  years  to  Princeton. 

Entering  on  the  ministry  hie  first  settlement 
was  in  Troy,  in  the  Park  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  he  remained  five  years,  when  he  was  called 
to  Brooklyn  to  the  church  in  which  Dr.  Cox  had 
been  for  a  whole  generation  and  was  followed  by 
Dr.  Hogarth  and  in  later  years  by  Dr.  Cuthbsrt 
Hall.  It  was  while  he  was  in  Brooklyn  that  he 
became  interested  in  Hymnology,  and  published 
his  first  hymn  book,  which  soon  became  popular 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  succeeded 
by  several  others,  all  of  which  were  received 
with  favor,  and  brought  their  compiler  a  gener¬ 
ous  return  for  his  labor. 

Dr.  Robinson  never  professed  to  be  a  profes¬ 
sional  musician,  but  his  books  were  op  to  date  in 
music  and  included  the  standard  and  mure  recent 
popular  hymns,  and  he  was  fortunate  in  hie  pub 
lishers  and  the  push  and  intelligence  of  their 
special  agent,  Mr.  Beecroft.  They  were  well 
made  and  good  to  see  and  handle.  Hence  their 
enduring  popularity,  which  may  be  said  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  this  day. 

Hie  wife’s  health  being  impaired  he  resigned 
fais]Brooklyn  charge  in  1868  and  went  abroad,  and 
finally  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris,  and 
assumedjcharge  of  the  American  Chapel  there, 
the.first  American  Protestant  church  in  that  city. 
But’for  the  breaking  our  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war, 'and  the  fearing  of  the  Commune  in  Paris, 
which  drove  away  nearly  all  American  residents, 
he 'might  have  remained  there  permanently. 

At  this  juncture  he  was  called  by  cable  to  succeed 
Dr.  A.  £.  Kittredge  in  the  Memorial  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  Fifty-fifth  street.  Its  house 
of  worship  was  a  substantial  brick  edifice  and 
nearly  new,  but  Dr.  Robinson  soon  came  to  the 
view  of  bis  predecessor,  that  the  congregation 
would  always  remain  a  comparatively  weak  one, 
and  the  beautiful  Madison  Avenue  Memorial 
Church  was  erected— himself  and  the  late  Ros 
well  Smith  of  “The  Century,”  being  its  most  lib 
sral  promoters.  Here  Dr.  Robinson  did  hie 
ripest  work  for  about  sixteen  years.  After  a 
period  of  rest,  he  became  for  a  time  the  pastor 
of  the  old  Thirteenth  Street  Church,  and  it  being 
at  the  time  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  be 
declined  to  take  any  salary.  From  there  be  was 
called  to  the  New  York  Presbyterian  Church  in 
West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-eighth  street, 
where  he  preached  for  about  four  years,  which 
closed  his  active  ministry. 

He  was  popular  as  a  lecturer  on  Egypt  and 
Palestine.  His  authorship  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  writing  of  a  few  hymns  and  the 
compiling  of  bis  popular  Hymnals,  Among  the 
books  be  wrote  are  two  volumes  of  “Memorial 
Pulpit,”  “Church  Work,”  “BethelandPennel, ” 
“Short  Studies  in  the  New  Testament,  ”  “Studies 


of  Neglected  Texts,”  “Sabbath  Evening  Ser¬ 
mons,”  and  “The  Pharaohs  of  the  Exodus.” 

In  accordance  with  hie  own  wish  the  remains 
of  Dr.  Robinson  was  taken  to  Bennington,  to 
sleep  beside  those  of  his  parents. 


THE  CURSE  OF  STRONG  DRINK  IN  THE 
ARMY. 

The  late  war  has  taught  us  a  good  many  things 
about  the  guns  that  are  most  effective  in  action, 
the  advantage  of  smokeless  powder,  etc.,  etc., 
but  there  is  one  thing  which  it  has  taught  us 
more  than  all — viz.,  the  demoralization  of  the 
beat  of  troops  by  strong  drink.  For  a  longtime 
it  has  been  thought  that  the  sailor  must  have 
his  grog  every  day,  and  most  of  all,  when  he  is 
going  into  battle.  But  that  would  seem  to  be 
the  very  worst  time  of  all  because  then  he  wants 
a  clear  eye  and  a  steady  hand. 

So  with  soldiers  on  shore.  It  has  long  been  a 
tradition  that  a  camp  cannot  be  pitched  on  an 
open  plain,  or  in  a  shady  wood  like  the  Park  of 
Chickamauga,  without  each  regiment  having  a 
canteen  to  which  the  soldier  can  repair  when  he 
is  a  little  weak  in  the  knees,  as  he  is  apt  to  be 
several  times  a  day,  and  wants  to  be  stiffened  up. 
But  the  experience  of  the  last  year  has  shown 
that  the  canteen  is  itself  the  curse  at  the  army; 
that  it  makes  a  soldier's  knees  shake  more  than 
the  roar  of  cannon ;  that  it  muddles  his  head  as 
well  as  blinds  bis  eye-sight.  Even  the  Evening 
Post,  which  has  never  appeared  as  the  advocate 
of  total  abstinence,  lifts  up  its  warning  from 
the  terrible  revelations  of  the  war : 

“The  unanimous  action  of  the  House  in  adopt¬ 
ing  an  amendment  to  the  army  bill  which  abol¬ 
ishes  the  army  canteen  and  forbids  the  sale  of 
liquor  in  any  camp  or  post  of  the  United  States, 
formulates  a  conclusion  towards  which  impartial 
students  of  the  problems  involved  have  been 
drifting  for  some  time.  The  canteen  is  a  place 
where  the  lighter  kinds  of  “drinks”  are  sold 
under  the  regulation  of  the  authorities,  and 
without  the  incentive  that  the  ordinary  saloon 
keeper  has  to  promote  excess  in  order  to  help 
his  business.  The  argument  for  this  institution 
has  been  that  drinking  could  not  be  entirely  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  that  there  would  be  leas  drunken¬ 
ness  if  the  government  allowed  the  eoldiers  to 
buy  beer  in  camp  than  if  they  were  tempted  to 
go  outside  for  whiskey.  This  seemed  plausible, 
and  a  good  many  army  officers  were  at  first  in 
dined  to  endorse  the  system. 

“But  the  experience  of  the  recent  war  fur 
nished  overwhelming  evidence  for  the  opponents 
of  the  canteen.  Each  Colonel  was  allowed  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  canteen  or  prohibit  it,  and  in  Florida, 
in  Cuba,  and  in^tha  Philippines  alike,  those  regi¬ 
ments  which  were  forbidden  it  not  only  suffered 
much  leas  from  drunkenness  than  the  others, 
hut  had  by  far  the' smallest  percentage  of  sick 
ness  and  death  from  disease.  Every  general  in 
the  army  who  -  has  expressed  an  opinion  cow 
opposes  the  canteen,  except  one— and  his  dissent 
is  the  strongest  argument  on  the  side  of  the 
majority,  for ‘he  is  Eagan  I  General  Wheeler 
said:  'I  am  utterly  opposed  to  soldiers  being 
sold  intoxicating '  liquors,  and  I  believe  that 
every  effort  should  be  exercised  to  remove  the 
temptation  of  such  dissipation  from  them.’ 
General  Bbafter  said  that  he  had  ‘always  been 
strongly  opposed  to  the  canteen  system  or  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  of  any  kind  on  mili¬ 
tary  reservations,  and  have  opposed  it  until 
absolutely  overruled,  and  required  to  establish  a 
canteen  at  my  p'^st.  I  regard  it  as  demoralizing 
to  the  men,  besides  impairing  seriously  their 
efficiency.  ’ 

“The  experience  of  our  army  only  duplicates 
that  of  England  in  showing  that  eoldiers  who  do 
not  drink  intoxicating'liquor  are  far  more  effi 
cient  and  far  less  subject  to  disease  and  death 
than  those  who  do.  Experiments  were  made 
with  three  regiments  from  each  of  several 
brigades  in  the  Birtisb  army  at  different  times,  | 


and  in  several  instances  where  forced  marches 
and  other  bard  work  were  required.  In  one 
every  man  was  forbidden  to  drink  a  drop  while 
the  test  lasted ;  in  the  second,  malt  liquor  only 
could  be  purchased;  in  the  third  a  sailor’s 
ration  of  whiskey  was  given  to  each  man.  The 
whiskey-drinkers  manifested  more  dash  at  first, 
but  generally  in  about  four  days  showed  signs  of 
lassitude  and  abnormal  fatigue ;  those  given  malt 
liquor  displayed  less  dash  at  first,  but  their  en¬ 
durance  lasted  somewhat  longer ;  while  the  ab¬ 
stainers  improved  daily  in  alertness  and  staying 
powers.  As  a  result,  the  War  Department  de¬ 
cided  that  in  the  Sudan  campaign  not  a  single 
drop  of  stimulant  should  be  allowed  in  camp, 
save  for  hospital  use.  The  officers,  including 
even  the  generals,  were  forbidden  the  accustomed 
spirits,  wines,  and  malt  liquors  at  their  mess- 
tables,  and  an  order  was  issued  that  the  liquid 
refreshment  for  all  hands,  including  even  camp- 
followers,  must  be  limited  to  tea,  oatmeal  water, 
or  lime  juice  and  Nile  water.  The  wonderful 
freedom  of  the  Kitchener  expedition  from  dis¬ 
ease,  although  making  forced  marches  through 
the  desert  under  a  burning  sun  and  in  a  most 
unhealthy  climate,  fully  justified  the  new  rule. 
The  truth  is  that  the  requirement  of  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  liquors  for  soldiers  is  only  the 
application  to  the  army  of  a  principle  which  is 
coming  to  be  generally  accepted  in  industrial 
life,  that  men  occupying  responsible  positions, 
like  locomotive  engineers,  motormen  on  trolley- 
cars,  and  men  in  charge  of  delicate  machinery, 
must  be  men  who  are  never  in  danger  of  get¬ 
ting  drunk.  ’  ’ 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS 
PRESS. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  of  1861-1865,  a  young 
German  who  had  served  with  the  First  New 
York  Light  Infantry  came  to  Chicago  to  find 
employment.  He  had  become  a  Christian  dur¬ 
ing  hie  service  in  the  army  and  after  a  few 
months  in  Chicago  he  was  engaged  as  a  city  mis¬ 
sionary.  While  thus  employed,  a  copy  of  the 
New  York  Evangelist  came  into  bis  hands,  which 
becalbae  the  means  of  entirely  changing  his  life- 
plan  and  eventually  led  him  into  a  life  of  won¬ 
derful  usefulness.  The  copy  of  The  Evangelist 
which  he  received  contained  an  article  by  an 
army  officer  upon  the  needs  of  two  tribes  of 
Indians  on  the  frontiers  of  Arizona,  and  so 
aroused  his  interest  that  he  determined  to  devote 
bis  life  to  teaching  them  of  Christ  and  seeking 
to  elevate  their  temporal  condition. 

This  was  early  in  the  year  of  1870,  and  in 
September  of  the  same  year,  this  pioneer  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  Indiana  of 
Arizona  left  Chicago  for  the  Indian  reservation 
in  Southwestern  Arizona.  The  journey,  that 
was  a  long  and  '  tedious  one  in  those  days,  was 
made  doubly  so  that  autumn,  owing  to  the 
Apaches  being  on  the  war  path,  and  it  was  not 
till  Christmas  eve  that  he  arrived  at  the  Gila 
River,  where  be  was  to  make  bis  horns. 

The  mission  had  been  entirely  independent  of 
any  human  support  and  the  lonely  missionary 
began  his  work  with  his  sole  reliance  upon  God. 

An  opportunity  was  soon  afforded  him  to  earn 
a  living  by  teaching  the  Indiana  under  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  supervision  and  for  a  number  of  years 
he  thus  continued  his  independent  work.  After 
a  time,  the  Home  Board  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  assumed  the  support  of  the  work  and  for 
several  years  have  continued  to  contribute  towar 
its  growth  and  enlargement. 

It  is  now  almost  thirty  years  since  this  young 
man  began  his  work  in  Arizona,  and  to-day  there 
is  probably  no  name  in  the  Territory  that  com¬ 
mands  greater  respect  than  that  of  Charles  H. 
Cook,  this  pioneer  missionary  of  Sacaton,  Ari¬ 
zona.  He  has  been  used  of  God  in  establishing 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  an  un¬ 
tutored  and  unenlightened  race,  and  as  the  fruit 
of  hie  labors,  there  are  to  day  hundreds  of  Indians 
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who  have  been  baptized  and  regularly  attend 
Ohriitian  worehip  in  their  own  chapels.  The 
pariah  to  which  Mr.  Uook  ministers  contains 
about  4,S00  Indians  and  extends  over  an  area 
fifty  miles  long  and  fifteen  miles  wide.  In  all 
these  years  this  missionary  has  labored  faith 
fully  and  he  has  bad  the  joy  of  seeicg  the  light 
of  Qod’s  truth  bringing  prosperity  and  civilisa¬ 
tion  to  a  people  who  but  a  generation  ago  were 
little  better  than  savages.  « 

Who  can  measure  the  power  of  the  religious 
press  and  who  can  foresee  the  fruits  of  any  ser¬ 
vice  done  in  God’s  name.  The  article  that  was 
written  by  the  army  ofiBcer  and  published  in 
The  fivangeliat  hae  been  used  by  God  to  do  a 
wonderful  work  for  Hie  church  among  theee  long 
neglected  children  for  whom  Ubrist  died. 

TWO  WINTER  PICTURES. 

The  winter  has  given  us  an  abundance  of 
snow,  but  it  has  not  aided  much  to  the  gaiety 
of  our  city.  In  the  country,  where  it  comes 
down  softly,  like  “the  gentle  rain  from  heaven,  ’’ 
and  spreads  out  over  the  broad  landscape,  every 
thing  takes  on  a  new  brightness.  But  here  our 
snow  storms  have  only  blocked  up  the  streets 
with  huge  drifts  that  obstruct  the  passage  of 
man  or  beast.  In  contrast  with  this  is  a  picture 
which  OUT  dear  brother.  Dr.  McEwen  gives  us, 
writing  from  Central  New  York,  from  the  good 
old  town  of  Amsterdam : 

“How  your  heart  would  quicken  its  pulsations 
and  yoar  eyes  would  glow  could  you  only  look 
out  of  my  study  window  ae  I  write.  Sleighs 
and  sleds  with  their  merry  parties  are  fiying  by, 
the  jingling  of  the  bells  mingling  with  the  peals 
of  laughter,  whilst  the  prancing  horses  seem  to 
enjoy  it  all  as  truly  as  the  people.  Then  the 
children  are  coasting  down  the  hill,  their  shouts 
of  glee  making  one  glad  they  are  here  with 
mirth  and  life  and  love.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  they  book  on  behind  the  sled  orsome  good 
natured  driver  and  ride  up  the  bill,  thus  having 
fun  in  both  direstions.  On  canal  and  river  but 
a  short  distance  away,  rosy  cheeks  and  merry 
bright  eyes  are  flying  along  on  their  skates. 

“In  the  High  School  the  other  dsy,  a  clerical 
friend  of  yours  told  them  that  he  has  belter 
times  than  they  yet  know  bow  to  have.  Not 
that  his  life  is,  or  ever  has  been,  free  from  care, 
but  that  he  rejoices  in  the  thrilling  times  in 
which  we  live.  I  am  glad  that  you  so  calmly 
await  the  good  hand  of  God  in  all  the  changes. 
He  will  guide  to  the  right  issue.  Two  families 
of  mine  are  standing  to-day  beside  their  dear 
children,  in  the  one  case,  a  little  eon,  and  in 
the  other  a  little  daughter,  wondering  whether 
fell  pneumonia  is  to  leave  them  desolate,  or  let 
them  still  have  the  dear  ones!" 


THB  BBIX>TBD  OF  THB  I,OBD. 

By  Peter  Carter. 

When  a  little  boy  not  quite  seven  years  old, 
my  parents  brought  me  with  the  rest  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  to  West  Charlton,  Saratoga  County,  New 
York.  Thin  was  in  May,  1832.  We  had  just 
landed  that  week  from  Scotland  and  our  first 
Sabbath  in  America  was  spent  in  the  house  of  a 
dear  man  of  God,  Mr.  William  Bnnyan.  His 
youngest  daughter,  Margaret,  was  then  about 
sixteen  and  it  has  been  my  great  privilege  to 
know  her  from  that  day  to  this. 

Some  years  after  that  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
A.  F.  Alexander,  who  for  many  years  has  been 
the  senior  elder  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  West  Charlton. 

A  more  beautiful  Christian  character  than 
Mrs.  Alexander  I  never  knew.  In  the  language 
of  another,  “She  was  a  lovely  specimen  of  the 
Spirit’s  workmanship.’’  She  was  loved  by  every 
one  that  knew  her,  and  will  be  greatly  missed. 
She  was  a  true  mother  in  Israel,  who  brought  up 
her  children  in  the  “nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  liord, ’’  and  like  the  beloved  Perais,  “ehe 
labored  much  ia  the  Lord.’’ 


She  had  been  ill  with  pneumonia  for  a  few 
days  only  when  on  Wednesday,  February  let, 
the  Lord  took  her  home.  Her  death  like  her 
life  was  peace. 

Two  of  her  eons,  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Alexan 
der,  pastor  of  the  University  Place  Church,  New 
York,  and  Robert  Carter  Alexander  of  the  “Mail 
and  Expresa’’  are  both  well  known  in  this  city. 

May  the  dear  Lord  comfort  the  bereaved  chil¬ 
dren  in  this  hour  of  trial. 

Most  of  all  our  sympathiee  go  out  to  her  dear 
huebaod.  In  this  hour  of  trial  may  he  have 
that  peace  that  paseeB  understand iog  and  by 
grace  be  enabled  to  nay,  “The  Lcrdgave  and  tbe 
Lord  hath  taken  away.  Blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  ’  ’ 

JOSEPH  LOCKHART. 

Almond,  K.  Y.,  January  30,  1800. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelists 

Dear  Sib:  Knowing  that  you  are  interested  in 
persons  who  for  many  years  have  eubecribed  for 
Tbe  Evangelist,  I  am  led  to  chronicle  tbe  fact 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Lockhart,  who  was  a 
subscriber  for  at  least  forty  yeais.  His  father 
also  took  the  paper  for  many  years.  I  think  it 
has  been  in  the  family  ever  since  it  was  first 
publichsd.  Mr.  Lockhart  wae  a  man  honored 
by  all  who  knew  him,  and  bis  death  is  lamented 
by  the  entire  community.  He  died  on  tbe  four¬ 
teenth  day  of  January  last,  and  at  a  good  old 
age,  he  having  spent  a  little  over  eighty  one 
years  in  this  world.  “The  hoary  head  is  a 
crown  of  glory  if  it  be  found  in  the  way  of 
righteouenees.  ’  ’  F.  H.  Bisbee. 


Mr.  Hammond  has  been  bolding  meetings 
about  a  week  and  a  half  in  Omaha  and  South 
Omaha.  Over  300,  largely  young  people,  have 
professed  conversion.  Dr,  Harsha,  of  tbe  Tbeo 
logical  Seminary,  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  meetings  in  which  he  formerly  labored  with 
Mr.  Hammond  in  Chicago  and  Jacksonville, 
Illinois,  on  a  recent  eveniog.  In  the  latter 
place,  he  said  about  1  300  joined  the  church 
after  three  week’s  meetings.  Some  of  tbe  daily 
papers  report  the  Omaha  meetings  quite  fully. 
One  of  the  editors  stated  that  his  father  wae  con¬ 
verted  in  meetings  Mr.  Hammond  conducted  in 
St.  Louis  years  ago  and  that  be  afterwards  con¬ 
tinued  “a  shining  light”  Mr.  Hammond  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Omaha  ministers’  meeting  on  Mon- 
dsy,  January  30th. 


Fifty  additions  have  been  made  to  the  roll  of 
Northminster  (Philadelphia)  Bible  School  as  the 
result  of  earnest  efforts  in  connection  with  tbe 
“Twentieth  Century  Movement.  ”  A  series  of 
“Heart  Talks  to  Home  Lovers”  is  being  given 
on  Sunday  evenings,  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  Joseph 
Wilson  Cochran,  the  subjects  being,  “The  Mak¬ 
ing  of  a  Home,”  “Tbe  Good  Angel  of  the  House¬ 
hold,”  “Ihe  Breaking  of  the  Home,”  “The 
Family  Reunion.”  This  church  shows  tbe 
effect  of  healthful  activity  and  complete  organi¬ 
zation  in  all  its  departments.  Its  collections 
this  winter  for  the  Church  Boards  have  been  tbe 
largest  in  its  history,  and  the  seating  capacity 
of  the  church  is  taxed  by  the  large  evening  con¬ 
gregations  which  have  become  a  feature  of  its 
work.  _ 

THE  BRICK  CHURCH  PASTOR  REMAINS  IN 
NEW  YORK. 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  made  a  very  gratifying 
announcement  to  his  large  congregation  on  Sab¬ 
bath  afternoon,  viz:  that  he  had  declined  the 
invitation  to  the  chair  of  English  literature  in 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  which  had  been  for 
some  time  under  consideration.  Indeed,  the 
tender  bad  proved  so  attractive  to  tbe  pastor,  re¬ 
inforced  no  doubt,  by  the  incident  that  Mrs.  van 
Dyke  is  a  Baltimorean  by  birth,  that  be  bad 
made  formal  request  to  Session  and  Church  to 
have  his  relation  to  them  dissolved  in  order  to 
bis  entrance  upin  it.  This  unexpected  and  very 


untoward  request,  as  it  was  regarded,  brought 
together  a  large  meeting  which  warmly  protested 
against  such  severance,  and  after  referrins  in 
strong  terms  to  the  general  appreciation  of  Dr. 
van  Dyke’s  services,  offered  to  provide  any  ease¬ 
ment  of  burdensome  labors  that  the  pastor  might 
suggest.  In  his  letter  acceding  to  this  request 
Dr.  van  Dyke  said : 

“If  by  staying  with  you  at  this  time  I  do  a 
little  to  help  make  this  future  more  secure  I  will 
gladly  Etay.  You  have  practically  decided  the 
question  of  immediate  duty  for  me.  I  still  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  man  may  serve  God  and  bis  fellow- 
men  by  writing  ae  well  as  by  preaching.  I  still 
wish  and  hope  to  be  able  to  do  some  honest  work 
in  literature,  but  tbe  call  to  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  attractive  for  many  reasons,  must 
be  respectfully  declined.  To  day’s  duty  lies 
here  You  certainly  over- value  my  eervice  as 
your  pastor  but  if  you  still  need  it  at  this  time 
1  will  do  tbe  beet  I  can,  with  the  Master’s  help, 
to  advance  tbe  hopes  that  we  have  in  view  for 
our  beloved  church  in  the  ministry  of  Christ  ta 
the  great  city. 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  DR.  ROBINSON. 

The  following  is  the  action  of  the  Session  of 
the  Madison  Avenue  Church  on  the  death  of  the 
former  pastor  of  that  church,  Dr.  C.  S.  Robinson: 

The  Session  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  having  learned  that  tbe  Rev. 
Cbarles  Bevmour  Robinson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  has 
this  day  entered  into  hie  rest  and  reward,  desire 
to  place  on  record  their  grateful  appreciation  of 
hie  faithful  years  of  service  as  ite  pastor.  The 
splendid  church  building  stands  ae  a  monument 
to  bis  noble  generosity,  hie  marvellous  energy 
and  tireless  zsal.  Many  of  our  people  cherish 
precious  memories  of  his  loving  minietratione 
and  helpful  servicee  ae  preacher  and  pastor.  We 
have  also  rejoiced  in  his  conspicuous  eervice  to 
the  whole  church  in  elevating  and  enriching  the 
praises  of  the  people,  and  we  realize  that  hie 
works  will  live  sfter  him  through  the  genera¬ 
tions  to  bless  thousands  of  souls. 

We  desire  to  express  our  earnest  snd  prayerful 
sympathy  for  the  bereaved  family  of  Dr.  Robin¬ 
son,  supplicating  in  their  behalf  the  Divino 
Grace  in  ite  abounding  sufficiency,  bringing 
strength  and  comfort  and  peace. 

Signed,  Howard  Agnew  Johnston,  Moderator. 

Tbe  Session  of  this  church,  in  grateful  recog¬ 
nition  of  Dr.  Robinson’s  years  of  service, 
promptly  placed  the  church  at  the  disposal  of 
the  family,  and  the  offer  was  cordially  acknowl¬ 
edged  ;  but  tbe  plane  had  been  determined. 

New  York,  February  1,  1899. 


The  Michigan  Presbyterian  interprets  tha 
changes  which  ministers  occasionally  make  in 
their  ecclesiastical  relations,  ae  follows : 

There  is  no  exodus  from  one  denomination  to 
another,  but  there  are,  and  always  will  be,  per¬ 
haps,  individual  ministers  who  from  various 
motives  change  their  church  relatione.  Tbe 
most  common  transfer  is  between  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  and  Oocgregationaliem.  The  Presbyterians 
of  extremely  liberal  views  find  more  liberty  in 
Oongregationalism ;  while  Oongregationaliets  of 
tbe  New  Eogland  type  find  a  congenial  home  in 
Presbyterianism.  The  change  from  Methodism 
to  Presbyterianism  is  generally  from  a  dielike  to 
the  itineracy  or  a  reetlesenese  under  Episcopal 
control.  The  change  from  tbe  Presbyterian 
Church  to  tbe  Episcopalian  is  generally  from  a 
growing  taste  for  eacerdotalism  and  ritualism. 
A  change  from  the  Baptist  denomination  to 
Presbyterianism  is  generally  from  impatience 
with  close  communion.  Heredity  and  birth  are 
perhaps  tbe  strongest  factors  in  determining 
where  a  man’s  ministry  shall  begin ;  but  natural 
tastes  and  temperaments  will  soon  modify  first 
conclusions.  Theee  thoughts  gain  strength  as 
we  study  individual  cases.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  striking  recent  illustrations  is  that  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Colgate,  the  gifted  eon  of  tbe  late  Sam¬ 
uel  Colgate  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  whose  generous 
endowments  of  Baptist  institutions  are  so  well 
known.  Mr.  Colgate,  although  a  graduate  of 
Colgate  University  and  Hamilton  (Baptist)  The¬ 
ological  Seminary,  has  decided  to  enter  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministry. 
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TO  FOLLOW  DtTY  BBINOS  US  INTO  THE 
LIGHT. 

.A  Sermon  preached  In  the  Hadieon  Square  Church 
January  99,  1899,  by  the  pastor,  Charles  H. 
Parkhurst,  D.D. 

“If  any  man  will  do  hia  will  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine.”— John  7 : 17. 

Some  of  you  that  were  here  a  week  ago  may 
remember  that  we  occupied  ourselvee  at  that 
time  with  the  matter  of  personal  surrender  con¬ 
sidered  as  means  of  entrance  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Before  going  on  from  that  point 
over  the  wider  ground  on  to  which  this  morn¬ 
ing’s  text  introduces  us,  I  mention  a  little  inci¬ 
dent  just  come  to  me,  that  illustrates  in  so  quiet 
and  pleasant  a  way  the  truth  which  I  urged,  last 
Sunday  that  1  would  like  to  spend  a  moment 
with  it.  I  illustrated  the  matter  of  surrender 
by  reference  to  the  case  of  a  man  thirty-five  or 
forty  years  of  age,  who  was  a  member  of  my 
parish  in  the  country,  and  who  without  a  great 
deal  of  theology,  with  no  love  to  God,  and 
without  much  in  the  way  of  good  works  that  he 
cared  to  boast  of,  saw  clearly  and  felt  keenly 
that  the  only  step  lying  before  him  to  be  taken 
was  to  come  exactiy  as  be  was,  and  in  a  manner 
of  frank  unreserve  to  submit  himself  to  the  en¬ 
tire  known  will  of  God,  to  do  in  all  ways  that 
which  he  felt  it  to  be  God’s  will  to  have  him 
do,  and  to  become,  as  circumstances  might  sug¬ 
gest  and  divine  power  might  enable,  all  which 
it  might  be  God’s  will  that  be  should  become. 
The  way  was  a  narrow  one,  but  its  very  narrow 
ness  made  it  distinct  and  upon  that  narrow  way 
he  entered,  and  so  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
strong  and  growing  Christian  life  and  mellow¬ 
ing  experience.  This,  I  said,  was  the  case  of  a 
man  thirty-five  or  forty  years  old.  The  incident 
which  1  referred  to  a  moment  ago  as  coming 
under  my  knowledge  this  past  week  was  a  simi¬ 
lar  one,  only  in  this  case  the  person  in  question 
was  a  boy  of  but  fifteen  years  This,  of  course, 
will  bring  the  matter  a  little  closer  to  the  youn,^er 
members  of  our  congregation.  And  the  interest 
of  some  of  you  will  be  still  farther  increased 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  boy  is  the  son  of  the 
Mrs.  Thompson  in  Oregon  who,  with  only  the 
encouragement  of  the  ladies  of  this  congregation 
to  sustain  her,  inaugurated  three  yeaer  ago,  and 
is  now  extending,  a  wonderful  Ohristian  Sunday- 
school  work  through  the  hundred  square  miles 
of  pure  heathendom  in  the  midst  of  which  her 
home  is.  And  let  me  still  farther  add  that  the 
little  fellow  whose  experience  I  am  going  to  refer 
to  is  the  one  whose  letter  to  Mrs.  Parkhurst  was 
printed  on  one  of  our  Sunday  morning  leafiets 
about  a  year  ago.  There  was  just  enough  mis¬ 
spelling  in  the  letter  to  show  that  he  had  not 
yet  been  to  school  a  great  while,  and  all  tha^ 
intelligent  and  tender  appreciation  that  marked 
him  as  a  lad  fnll  of  bright  and  sweet  possib  li- 
ties.  I  do  net  believe  that  I  can  do  better  now 
than  to  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  letter 
which  I  have  just  received  from  his  mother. 
Of  course  mothers  always  put  the  very  best  con 
struction  on  what  is  done  by  their  boys,  yet  even 
if  in  the  present  instance  you  discount  consider¬ 
able  on  the  ground  of  maternal  prejudice  there 
will  still  be  enough  remaining,  I  think,  to  elicit 
your  interested  regard.  She  writes : 

"Last  Sunday,  Roscoa  (our  fifteen  year  old 
boy),  knelt  at  the  altar  in  the  little  Methodist 
Chapel  in  this  place,  and  publicly  consecrated 
his  young  life  to  the  Master’s  service.  It  was 
a  most  impressive  and  solemn  occasion,  and 
many  who  are  considered  as  Gospel -hardened 
were  moved  to  tears,  as  the  boy  stood  there, 
erect  and  fearless,  declaring  hie  intention  to 
follow  in  the  steps  of  the  Saviour  and  by  God's 
grace  to  devote  his  entire  life  to  bis  service.  It 
was  Koecoe’s  wish  that  he  might  make  this  pub¬ 
lic  consecration.  As  he  said,  'Mother,  I  want 
every  one  to  know  just  how  1  stand  and  then  if 
they  want  to  make  fun  of  me  or  try  any  perse 
cutione  they  can  come  right  on.  If  I  am  going 


to  follow  Christ  (and  this  is  rather  tbe  most 
significant  feature  in  tbe  case,  and  my  particu 
lar  reason  for  referring  to  it),  if  I  am  going  to 
follow  Christ,  I  am  going  to  follow  him  all  the 
way,  and  when  I  say  follow,  1  mean  keeping 
right  on  hia  steps  wherever  that  may  lead  me.  ’  ’  ’ 
It  is  that  kind  of  crisis  in  a  man’s  life  or  a 
boy’s  life  that  used  to  be  called  “experiencing 
religion.’’  It  is  frequently  remarked  in  our 
day  that  the  new  condition  of  things  that  pre¬ 
vails,  and  the  wider  and  more  intimate  knowl 
edge  that  is  had  of  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel 
obviates  the  necessity  of  ^experiencing  religion. 
To  that  it  is  to  be  replied  that  the  knowledge 
bad  of  the  Gospel’s  meaning  is  no  more  intimate 
now  than  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  if  as 
much  BO,  and  moreover,  that  even  if  it  were 
more  intimate  the  amount  of  crisis  would  be  the 
same  that  a  man  or  boy  would  have  to  pass 
through  when  be  left  off  serving  himself  and 
commenced  with  a  whole  heart  to  serve  the  Lord. 
By  the  expression,  “experiencing  religion,’’  is 
not  meant  necessarily  tears,  remorse  or  any  sort 
of  ethical  paroxysm.  It  means  leaving  off  serv¬ 
ing  one  master  and  beginning  to  serve  a  new 
Master,  and  when  the  one  master  means  self  and 
tbe  new  Master  means  the  Lord,  renouncing  the 
first  and  espousing  tbe  second  means  a  struggle, 
be  it  Roscoe  Thompson,  fifteen  years  old,  or  my 
old  parishioner  in  tbe  country  forty  years  old. 
If  a  person  is  old  enough  to  have  a  will  of  bis 
own,  he  does  not  make  surrrender  of  that  will 
without  realizing  very  definitely  that  something 
is  taking  place  in  him,  although  of  course  the 
older  he  is  when  it  takes  place  the  more  wrench¬ 
ing  will  be  the  process  and  the  more  conscious 
he  will  be  of  tbe  process. 

Nor  will  the  [sharpness  of”the  crisis  vary  very 
materially  with  the  amount  of  moral  or  even 
catechetical  training  to  which  one  has  been  ex¬ 
posed.  Both  in  the  case  of  tbe  man  referred  to 
a  week  ago,  and  in  that  of  the  boy  related  this 
morning,  the  influences  that  had  operated,  from 
infancy  up,  had  been  distinctly  both  moral  and 
religious;  but  knowing  is  not  doing,  and  how¬ 
ever  distinct  the  narrow  path  of  surrender  may 
have  been  made  by  all  such  moral  and  Scriptural 
teaching  yet  making  a  path  plain,  and  illu¬ 
minating  it  all  the  way  up  and  down  with  in¬ 
candescent  lights,  does  not  take  a  man  over  the 
path  nor  make  it  any  easier  for  him  to  take 
himself  over.  All  of  that  was  true  of  St.  Paul 
to  a  startling  degree.  No  man  evidently  bad  had 
a  more  thorough  moral  and  Scriptural  training 
than  he,  and,  were  we  to  follow  the  easy  ram¬ 
bling  gait  that  men  commonly  are  taking  upon 
these  things  we  should  have  inferred  from  the 
carefulness.witb  which  in  all  hie  earlier  years 
he  had  been  Scripturally  taught  and  disciplined 
that  his  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
when  be  came  to  it,  would  have  been  easy,  that 
he  would  have  slipped  into  it  in  a  manner  of 
unconsciousness,  and  that  the  severe  crisis  called 
“experiencing  religion’’  was  something  that  be 
would  have  been  spared  the  inconvenience  of. 
On  the  contrary,  his  conversion  was  an  experi¬ 
ence  that  knocked  him  all  to  pieces.  Instead  of 
being  for  the  most  part  the  same  man  that  he 
was  before,  so  that  no  one  would  have  known 
that  anything  unusual  bad  occurred  unless  he 
bad  told  them  or  put  on  some  sort  of  badge  or 
other,  be  became  a  new  man  entirely  with  as 
mnch  change  in  the  temperature  and  products 
of  hia  life  as  you  would  see  change  in  the 
temperature  and  products  of  a  continent  in  going 
from  its  northern  latitudes  down  into  the  torrid 
zone.  I  need  not  amplify  this.  You  know  what 
kind  of  a  man  he  had  been  before  he  surren¬ 
dered  and  what  kind  of  a  man  he  was  after,  and 
that  tremendous  difference  shows  you  something 
as  to  how  much  surrender  means  when  it  is  a 
complete  yielding  that  bolds  nothing  in  reserve. 
We  are  told  of  the  early  disciples  made  by  our 
Lord  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret, 
that  “they  forsook  all  and  followed  him.’’  They 


bad  at  that  date  very  little  understanding  of 
tbe  Master  under  whose  leadership  they  put 
themselves,  but  the'point  that  the  reference  em¬ 
phasizes  is,  that  when  they  attached  themaelvea 
to  him  there  was  a  complete  breaking  away  from 
such  sovereignties  as  bad  previously  governed 
them.  “They  forsook  all  and  followed  him.” 

It  was  an  experience  then  very  sharp  and  con¬ 
vulsive.  There  was  nothing  about  it  that  they 
were  “imperfectly  conscious”  of.  They  always 
remembered  when  it  occurred.  That  is  one  of 
the  things  that  I  like  about  some  of  the  testi¬ 
monies  that  I  hear  down  at  our  Miseion.  No  so 
great  value  attaches  to  what  a  man,  supposed 
to  be  a  new  convert,  says  about  himself  the  first 
week  or  month  after  what  be  calls  his  new  life 
has  begun  in  him.  It  may  be  hallucination,  it 
may  be  mental  intoxication  that  comes  as  reac¬ 
tion  from  another  kind  of  intoxication  that  has 
been  momentarily  suspended.  But  when  I  hear 
down  there  a  man  who  has  been  maintaining 
himself  a  score  or  even  a  dozen  years,  particu¬ 
larly  when  I  know  that  during  all  that  time 
without  a  break  hia  life  has  been  temperate  and 
true,  and  that  he  has  been  a  living  embodiment 
of  the  power  and  grace  of  God,  then  when  I  hear 
him  say  that  on  such  an  evening,  so  many  years, 
months  and  days  ago  he  knelt  down  atone  of  the 
benches  of  our  Miseion  or  of  some  other  Mission 
and  gave  himself  wholly  away,  I  feel  myself  car¬ 
ried  back  to  the  old  days  of  Peter,  Paul  and  the 
Publican,  when  diicipleship  meant  turning  one’s 
back  wholly  on  tbe  sovereignty  of  the  world  and 
turning  one’s  face  wholly  to  the  service  of  the 
Lord.  And  if  we  have  any  clear  idea  as  to  what 
discipleship  means  as  it  is  exhibited  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  Gospel  narratives  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  how  any  man  or  woman,  older  or  younger, 
provided  only  the  sovereignty  of  this  world’s 
lusts  and  ambitions  has  begun  to  assert  itself 
over  him,  can  conceive  that  any  entrance  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  genuinely  such  that 
does  not  involve  a  sharp  and  probably  a  painful 
breaking  free  from  the  worldly  dominion  under 
which  he  had  been  previously  held.  I  can  have 
no  purpose  in  making  this  thing  appear  harder 
than  it  is,  but  I  am  confident  that  the  cause  of 
Christ  is  suffering  in  the  world  because  of  a 
prevalent  disposition  to  make  entrance  into 
Christ’s  service  appear  less  and  easier  than  it  is. 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  suggestive  fact  that  in 
all  those  periods  of  Christian  history  when  tbe 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  breaking  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  government,  as  in  the  persecuting 
days  of  Nero,  Domitian  and  Decius,  have  been 
greatest  and  most  dangerous,  just  in  those  days 
the  type  of  Christian  loyalty  has  been  most  vig¬ 
orous  and  productive.  Under  conditions  such 
as  then  prevailed,  it  was  likely  to  be  more  than 
a  man’s  life  was  worth  to  range  himself  on  the 
Lord’s  side,  so  that  when  he  did  so  range  him¬ 
self  it  was,  of  course,  tbe  case  that  his  break 
with  the  tyranny  of  the  world  and  the  flesh  had 
been  complete.  In  that  way  the  man  became 
planted  on  new  ground.  In  all  his  impulses  and 
purposes  be  became  a  man  distinct  from  tbe  man 
he  had  been,  and  that  very  undividednees  of 
heart  made  him  glad  to  devote  himself  to  the 
interests  of  the  new  cause,  and  because  of  his 
glad  undividednees  of  heart  made  him  able  to 
promote  those  interests  with  large  effect.  That 
is  why  twelve  men  in  tbe  first  century  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  were  able  to  prepare  the  way  for  putting 
a  Christian  emperor  on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  Undi- 
vidednesa  of  heart  is  always  the  material  of 
effect.  A  good  deal  of  wbat  is  called  genius  is 
eimply  the  power  that  comee  with  BinglenesB  of 
eye.  If  all  or  even  a  minority  of  those  who  are 
members  of  this  Church  had  had  the  experience 
which  Paul  had  of  an  absolute  rejection  of  the 
world’s  authority  and  an  absolute  acceptance  of 
the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  this  one  Church 
would  be  competent  to  shake  the  whole  island 
and  strike  out  lines  of  reverberation  clear  across 
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the  coDtinent  aud  arouod  the  world.  I  am  not 
intending  this  ae  a  rebuke  to  this  Church,  but 
it  is  a  moet  important  fact  we  have  hold  of  juet 
now,  and  I  am  anzioue  that  both  thoee  who  call 
themeelvee  Ohrietiane  and  those  who  do  not, 
should  feel  that  fact  in  something  of  its  reality 
and  aeriouanees.  I  am  on  the  distinct  ground  of 
Scripture  here,  and  pursuing  a  line  that  is  made 
luminous  by  1,800  years  of  event.  Conversion  is 
a  crisis,  and  the  completeness  of  that  crisis  and 
the  thoroughness  with  which  it  extends  itself 
through  the  entire  structure  of  a  man’s  im¬ 
pulses,  loyalties  and  purposes  measures  the  value 
that  attaches  to  any  man's  conversion  and  meas¬ 
ures  the  value  of  the  experience  .which  the  con¬ 
vert  will  attain,  of  the  etength  up  into  which  he 
will  grow  and  of  the  productiveness  in  which 
his  life  will  iesue.  If  I  am  laying  what  may 
appear  to  any  an  unusual  and  an  undue  empha¬ 
sis  on  this  matter  of  entrance  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  and  seem  to  be  moving  rather  leisurely 
toward  the  consideration  of  pleasanter  matters 
that  lie  farther  along,  1  can  only  say  that  the 
security  of  every  structure  depends  first  of  all 
upon  the  accuracy  and  solidity  with  which  the 
stones  are  placed  that  lie  at  the  bottom.  A  cor¬ 
rect  start  is  three-quarters  of  the  journey.  A 
man  cannot  be  a  whole  Christian  until  he  has 
been  a  whole  convert.  In  all  things  thorough¬ 
ness  IB  expensive,  and  yet  in  the  end  incomplete¬ 
ness  costs  still  a  good  deal  more.  Playing  at 
Christianity  in  the  first  steps  means  coquetting 
with  it  all  the  way  through.  Very  few  who  ease 
the  first  strain  by  dividing  the  burden  ever  take 
up  the  balance  of  the  load,  or  ever  distinctly 
pass  the  threshold. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  safe  construction 
till  first  there  has  been  excavation  down  to  the 
point  of  bed-rock.  I  would  rather  preach  a  ser¬ 
mon  that  would  be  the  means  of  bringing  one 
man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  to  an  attitude  of 
complete  submission  to  God  than  to  preach  a 
sermon  that  should  be  the  means  of  bringing 
fifty  people  to  an  attitude  of  fractional  submis¬ 
sion.  A  whole  thing  is  very  different  from  four 
quarters  put  alongside  of  each  other.  The 
trouble  with  a  man  who  only. partly  gives  him¬ 
self  to  the  Lord  is  that  the  unsurrender.ed  part 
keeps  working  upon  and  coaxing  back  the  part 
that  is  surrendered.  If  you  have  an  apple  with 
only  the  minutest  speck  of  decay  in  it,  that 
speck  will  spread  till  the  whole  apple  is  decayed. 
Decay  spreads :  soundneBS  is  not  so  likely  to; 
when  the  Children  of  Israel  went  into  the  Prom 
ised  Land  they  were  instructed  to  clean  out  the 
native  population,  man,  woman  and  child.  It 
was  easier  to  make  compromises  with  them  than 
it  was  to  exterminate  them.  Some  of  the 
heathen  were  allowed  to  stay.  From  the  start, 
then,  the  nation  became  like  a  specked  apple 
and  the  speck  spread  till  it  was  one  solid  mass 
of  decay  from  core  to  skin.  Which  is  what  we 
have  just  said  about  the  individual,  only  on  a 
large  scale,  a  national  scale.  There  is  more 
danger  in  one  unholy  impulse  cherished  than 
there  is  security  in  one  holy  impulse  cherished. 
In  natures  such  as  ours  at  any  rate,  what  is  bad 
is  more  likely  to  spread  than  what  is  good  is 
likely  to  spread.  So  that  no  convert  can  be 
counted  as  a  permanency  unless  his  conversion 
is  entire,  unless  he  not  simply  gives  up  this 
thing,  that  thing  and  the  other  thing  to  the 
Lord,  but  unless  he  gives  up  himself  to  the 
Lord,  and  that  will  carry  everything  with  it. 

This  explains  one  peculiarity  in  our  Lord's 
way  of  working  while  upon  earth.  He  tried 
rather  to  see  how  few  he  could  infiuence  than 
how  many,  by  which  I  mean  that  he  shook  off 
the  crowds  and  picked  for^the  individual.  No 
man  ever  tried  haraer  than  he  not  to  be  popular. 
Hie  ambition  was  not  to  mend  a  lot  of  people, 
but  rather  to  spend  hie  time  in  re  constructing 
a  few.  Revamping  is  a  great  deal  easier  and 
more  popular  than  re-birth.  A  great  many 
people  come  to  Church  with  the  desire  to  be 
improved,  but  the  number  is  much  smaller  of 


thoee  who  come  to  Church  in  order  to  be  made 
over  and  made  new.  The  same  tendency  pre¬ 
vailed  with  the  same  energy  in  our  Lord’s  time, 
and  BO  he  broke  away  from  the  throng  and  con¬ 
centrated  himself  upon  a  dozen.  The  stint  he 
set  for  himself  was  to  build  up  twelve  apostles 
by  first  carrying  down  in  them  the  process  of 
excavation  till  a  solid  bottom  of  entire  surrender 
was  reached,  knowing  that  from  such  a  bottom 
a  building  of  personal  fitness  and  power  could 
be  built  up  in  each  that  would  stand  any  storm 
of  temptation  or  trial  that  a  wicked  world  or 
cruel  persecution  could  bring  against  it.  and  in 
eleven  men  out  of  the  twelve  he  succeeded,  and 
Christianity  is  a  fact  in  the  world  to-day  be¬ 
cause  1,800  years  ago  Christ  fastened  himself 
upon  a  few,  would  sot  let  go  of  that  few  for  the 
sake  of  some  glittering  general  effects  upon  the 
crowds  around,  and  brought  that  few  to  the 
point  of  being  absolutely  emancipated  from  the 
dominion  of  the  world  and  absolutely  submitted 
to  the  mind  and  will  of  God. 

It  would  certainly  be  pleasanter  to  preach  a 
doctrine  that  is  less  exacting.  It  is  delightful 
to  say  to  people  what  they  like  to  have  said  to 
them,  and  no  man,  if  he  be  sincere,  ever  antag¬ 
onizes  the  preferences  of  people  or  rebukes  their 
superficialities  without  a  deep  secs)  of  pain. 
But  although,  in  a  way,  we  like  to  have  that 
said  to  us  which  drops  into  easy  accord  with 
our  own  likings,  yet  I  know,  and  you  know  that 
very  often  it  is  something  quite  different  from 
that,  really,  that  enters  into  the  deep  places  of 
our  souls  and  puts  its  strongest  hold  there.  I 
might  spend  my  half  hour  expatiating  before 
you  upon  the  native  excellencies  of  the  human 
heart,  its  ingrained  bolinees,  the  confidence  with 
which  one  can  commit  himself  to  the  dominion 
of  his  own  will  and  the  congenial  suggestions  of 
his  own  tastes  and  tendencies  and  you  would 
some  of  you  like  it,  but  you  wouldn’t  respect  it. 
A  man’s  own  knowledge  of  himself  gives  the  lie 
to  a  pulpit  tbst  compliments  the  pew.  We  may 
in  certain  moods  fret  about  the  urgent  things 
and  the  exacting  things  that  are  in  the  Gospel, 
but  there  is  a  truer  sense  in  which  we  like 
them  ;  we  like  them  not  because  they  are  easy, 
but  because  they  are  hard  and,  because  in  being 
bard  they  touch  us  at  the  point  where  we  keep 
our  truest  discernmento  and  our  profoundest  ap¬ 
preciations.  I  am  told  that  there  are  some  who 
attend  church  here  that  are  exceedingly  worldly 
in  their  tastes  and  devotements  and  whose  life  is 
seemingly  conducted  in  quite  complete  disregard 
of  considerations  that  connect  with  religious  ob¬ 
ligations  of  the  present  or  with  the  solemn  con¬ 
tingencies  of  the  great  future;  and  yet,  if  we 
were  to  commence  teaching  from  this  pulpit  that 
“religious  obligations’’  are  the  conceit  of  dis- 
easad  minds,  and  the  “great  future’’  an  ogre  in¬ 
vented  to  frighten  superetitioue  souls  into  artifi¬ 
cial  propriety,  these  people  that  I  have  just  men¬ 
tioned  would  lose  all  interest  in  coming  here. 
It  is  right  to  bend  at  the  behest  of  the  Lord  God 
Almighty:  it  is  hard  but  it  is  right,  and  there 
is  not  a  man,  woman,  boy  or  girl  here  but  that 
knows  it,  and  the  impresBivenesB  of  the  words 
I  have  spoken  to  you  dates  not  from  me  but  from 
the  testimony  of  your  own  souls.  We  have  said 
nothing  yet  about  the  quietness,  confidence  and 
power  that  have  their  sure  root  in  souls’  sur 
render;  that  is  a  long,  various  and  beautiful 
chapter,  and  we  go  no  farther  this  morning  than  to 
close  with  the  admonition  of  God’s  olden  Word — 
“My  son,  give  me  thine  heart” 

North  Tonawanda  is  a  fiourishing  place,  subur 
ban  to  Buffalo,  and  what  is  important  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  way,  prospectively  very  near  the  great  Pan- 
American  Exposition  which  Buffalo  is  planning 
for  the  first  year  of  the  new  century.  Of  more 
immediate  interest  to  its  people,  however,  are 
the  just  completed  Presbyterian  Church  and 
Manse  described  elsewhere  in  our  department 
of  church  news.  The  Manse  is  estimated  to  have 
cost  about  five  thousand  dollars,  and  both  struc¬ 
tures  a  total  of  twenty-five  thousand.  They  are 
very  complete  in  all  respects,  and  a  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  church  and  community. 


CHANGES  IN  FIFTY  YEARS. 

IS  THERB  DBT  ROT  IN  THE  CHURCH  ? 

Dear  Evangelist:  Some  time  since  you  asked 
me  to  put  on  paper  such  notices  of  changes  as 
might  have  occurred  to  me  in  the  fifty  years 
since  you  and  I  put  on  the  harness ;  you,  early, 
for  your  present  work  and  form  pf  service ;  I  for 
forty  years  in  the  ministry  in  Western  New 
York  and  Iowa.  I  hesitated,  for  it  has  been  my 
desire  in  growing  old  and  in  looking  now  on  the 
work  of  others,  to  avoid  that  querulous  spirit 
that  is  said  to  mark  the  old,  and  that  is  cau¬ 
tioned  by  iQspiration,  “Say  not  thou  what  is 
the  cause  that  the  former  days  were  better  than 
these  7  for  thou  dost  not  inquire  wisely  concern¬ 
ing  this”  There  may  be  changes;  very  marked 
and  striking  changes,  which  may  not  affect  the 
mass  of  a  denomination,  or  indicate  a  prevailing 
bent  in  its  belief  and  methods  Looking  on  the 
work  of  others  from  these  days  in  which  I  am 
myself  waiting  for  the  sunset,  I  will  try,  in 
proper  spirit,  to  call  attention  to  changes  that 
have  struck  me  from  the  state  of  things  fifty 
years  ago. 

That  there  are  changes,  does  not  rest  in  your 
or  my  thought  merely ;  they  are  noticed  and 
spoken  of  emphatically  by  good  men  outside  of 
us.  An  aged,  laborious,  most  successiul  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Low  Church  wing  of  the  Episcopal 
Ohurch  said  to  me,  recently,  “It  seems  to  me 
that  dry  rot  has  struck  the  Presbyterians  as  a 
denomination.’’  It  was  perhapi  not  a  full  an¬ 
swer  to  this  for  me  to  say,  “Wall,  if  that  is  so, 
your  own  denomination  seam  more  than  ready  to 
take  in  the  dry  rot  themselves,  as  fast  as  we  try 
to  slough  it  off  ”  Notable  instances  were  then 
fresh,  and  my  brother  does  not  care  to  quarrel 
with  his  Bishops.  If  not  correct  in  his  terin  tor 
change  he  was  correct  in  charging  change. 

Not  long  since,  I  was  attending  a  preparatory 
service  for  the  communion  in  a  church  which 
has  had  the  interest  of  a  life-time  for  mo.  The 
lecture  was  given  by  a  neighboring  pastor,  as 
this  pulpit  was  vacant.  In  the  entire  aedress 
there  was  not  one  reference  to  the  Baviour,  as 
securing  for  us  by  bis  blood  the  remission  of 
sins.  The  same  minister  administered  the  ordi¬ 
nance  on  Saobath  afternoon,  and  again  there  was 
no  reference  to  pardon  through  the  death  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  the  main  end  of  the  ordinanoe 
was  declared  to  be,  “self-denial  in  service  ’’  I 
was  told  that  he  had  been  from  Auburn  three 
years;  and  I  thought  of  James  Richards  and 
Edwin  Hall  and  the  noble  corps  of  Auburn  men. 
I  thought  of  the  famous  “Auburn  Declaration,” 
that  most  perfect  statement  of  Gospel  truth  that 
this  Continent  or  any  Continent  has  ever  seen  ; 
of  which  Robert  Breckinridge  said,  “That 
astonishing  party,  who  have  put  forth  a  Declara¬ 
tion  more  orthodox  than  many  of  the  men  who 
oppose  them  I’’  By  what  strange  mutation  could 
it  be  that  a  student  of  Auburn  should  ignore  the 
blood  given  for  remission  and  declare  the  ordi¬ 
nance  a  lesson  for  self-denying  service  7  He  was 
filling  a  pulpit  where  a  Gregg,  a  Partington,  a 
Burdick,  preached  for  many  years,  and  was  here 
serving  a  pulpit,  for  the  hour,  where  a  Bull,  a 
McColl,  had  ministered;  and  where,  in  both 
pulpits,  a  Burchard.  a  Wiener  and  Sherwood  had 
preached  with  the  Holy  Ghest  sent  down  from 
heaven.  I  know  that  the  honored  teachers  in 
Auburn,  and  in  all  other  seminaries,  cannot 
always  prevent  these  individual  aberrations,  but 
woe  to  the  church  on  which  their  shadow  falls  I 

And  we  read  sermons— chosen  sermons — in  our 
papers,  week  after  week,  through  a  year ;  and, 
in  a  whole  year’s  time,  not  one,  distinctive  of 
the  atonement,  or  of  any  other  great  cardinal 
truth  of  the  Gospel.  Texts  will  be  given,  but 
the  mass  of  discourse  will  be  of  personal  views, 
personal  assertion,  as  much  as  if  the  discourse 
were  a  lecture  on  the  platform.  We  may  call 
readers  for  a  whole  year  of  published  discourses, 
whether  this  be  not  so,  and  whether  themes  of 
moral,  social,  or  civic  interest  be  not  substan- 
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tially  what  are  preached  in  the  pulpit  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  press  T  A  young  man  of  my  ac- 
quaintanca  came  in  from  a  Sabbath  morning  ser¬ 
vice,  and  eaid,  almost  with  exultation,  "Well, 
we  have  had  a  good  solid  sermon  on  predestina¬ 
tion  to-day,  and  it  was  something  to  listen 
to  I"  It  is  no  more  than  due  to  say  that  it  was 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  in  the  pulpit  of  Dr. 
French,  Park  Presbyterian  Church,  Newark. 
All  will  admit  that  in  our  day  thie_is  a  rarity; 
an  extreme  rarity,  while  Paul  will  give  whole 
passages  of  Epistles  to  the  mighty  theme  and 
reiterate  them  in  immediate  or  remote  connec¬ 
tion. 

Yes;  certainly  in  the  passages  of  Scripture 
spoken  from,  and  in  the  themes  discussed  in  the 
pulpit,  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  fifty 
years.  To  be  more  definite,  there  seems  to  me 
a  lack  of  the  definite  Scripture  scholarship  of 
former  years.  For  illustration.  The  Baptist 
says,  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.’’  From  what  I  read 
and  what  I  hear,  I  judge  that  not  only  the  major 
ity  of  Sabbath-school  instructors,  but  of  minis 
ters  also,  regard  this  as  referring  to  personal  sin, 
and  ite  removal.  When  Moses  Stuart  in  his 
great  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs,  Or.  Woods, 
wished  to  build  his  lofty  argument  for  the  peace 
of  the  departed  and  for  the  refutation  of  Unitari- 
aniem,  he  chose  this  passage.  The  writer  heard 
that  memorable  sermon ;  and  he  thinks  he  sees 
the  pale,  thin  face  glow  and  the  blue  eye  burn 
at  such  scholarship  as  would  make  the  passage 
mean  other  than  the  Lamb’s  bearing  in  himself 
the  equivalent  of  the  sinner’s  penalty  for  sin. 

"  Dr.  Channing  made  the  quite  easy  answer, 
that  "He  did  not  pin  his  faith  to  a  text.’’  But 
nominally  evangelical  teachers  to-day  endeavor 
to  do  away  with  the  obvious  Scriptural  meaning 
of  bearing  penalty,  and  make  it  mean  removal 
of  personal  sin :  not  the  work  of  the  Lamb,  but 
of  the  Spirit,  given  through  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb.  We  open  our  Lexicons,  Robinson’s  and 
others,  and  we  get  the  true  meaning,  followed  up 
and  declared  by  such  an  array  as  Lucke,  Meyer, 
Dalbette  and  Alford.  Old  Bongel  seys  in  his 
large,  rugged  way:  "The  Lamb  of  God  first  took 
the  load  of  sin  from  the  world  upon  Himself, 
then  rolled  it  from  Himself.  He  bore  the  whole; 
sin  and  the  world  are  equally  wide.’’  Yet  a 
leading  Sunday-school  lesson  paper  says:  "It  is 
sih  itself,  not  any  consequence  or  result  of  sin, 
from  which  Christ  came  to  redeem  mankind.’’ 
And  our  denomination  seems  honey  combed  with 
this  kind  of  interpretation ;  it  finds  place  in  our 
papers  and  in  our  pulpits.  This  is  a  distinct  let¬ 
ting  down  from  the  strict  scholarship  of  former 
days. 

So  of  kindred  passages,  "And  thou  sbalt  call 
his  name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from 
their  sins.’’  "And  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
his  Son  cleaneeth  us  from  all  sin.’’  "He  is 
faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to 
cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.’’  In  asso¬ 
ciate  work  with  brethren  of  a  sister  denomina¬ 
tion  of  more  than  half  a  long  life  time,  I  do  not 
remember  one  that  did  not  use  these  words  as 
meaning  the  removal  of  personal  sin.  I  heard  a 
presiding  elder,  a  most  excellent  man,  pray  in  a 
moment  of  fervor  that  the  Lord  would  give  a 
chemical  power  to  the  blood  of  Christ  to  purify 
from  sin.  But  I  have  been  concerned  to  meet 
brethren  of  our  own  name  who  used  the  terms 
in  the  above  sense,  and  seemed  so  to  regard 
them.  This  was  not  the  scholarship  of  a  former 
day.  This  showed  that  the  penalty,  not  the 
power  of  sin,  was  referred  to.  It  was  for  the 
blood  to  free  from  the^penalty;  for  the  Spirit, 
through  the  blood,  to  break  the  power.  So  we 
sing  in  the  hymn  of  all  the  ages : 

“  Be  of  Bin  the  donble  care : 

Cleanse  me  from  its  gnllt  and  power  I  ” 

Toplady  had  no  confusion  of  mind  regarding 
the  work  of  the  Saviour  and  the  work  of  the 
Spirit. 


There  seem  to  me  few  terms  used  so  vaguely, 
indefinitely,  as  the  terms  "life,  eternal  life, 
everlasting  life. ’’  Being  words  of  the  Saviour 
Himself,  repeatedly  and  emphatically  used,  it 
would  seem  that  the  sacred  text  ought  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  meaning  for  us.  It  is  claimed  that  they 
have  a  present  reference  to  ajpreeent  state,  and 
on  this  Drummond  builds  much  of  his  argument 
in  his  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World.’’ 
It'is  made  a  matter  of  present  character  and  of 
the  present  life,  as  the  result  of  faith,  while 
the  fearful  alternation  is  left  as  a  mere  moral 
state  which  the  unbeliever  chooses,  beginning 
now,  and  running  on  hereafter.  Perhaps  I  And 
that  "Perhaps"  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  in  even 
the  evangelical  building  to-day. 

The  Saviour  gives  it,  as  the  aim  of  hie  mis¬ 
sion,  "that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  should  have  eternal  life."  This 
he  immediately  repeats  with  the  utmost  empha¬ 
sis,  as  the  one  great  object  of  his  coming  into 
the  world. 

"Might  not  perish  I"  Grammatically,  it  re¬ 
fers  to  the  future,  might  not  I"  and,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  the  same,  for  the  unbeliever  is  a  sinner 
already,  and  the  result  of  his  refusal  has  not 
reached  him ;  the  adjudication  has  not  passed 
on  him;  he  has  not  perished.  And  eternal,  or 
everlasting  life,  can  have  no  limitations  of  a 
mortal  and  changing  state;  both  alike  must  be 
future.  And  there  is  where  the  Saviour  places 
them,  following  the  awards  of  the  last  day ;  "and 
these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment, 
but  the  righteous  into  everlasting  life,"  Of 
course,  it  is  the  one  word,  aionion,  but  varied 
by  the  translators,  to  avoid  repetition.  The  scene 
is  beyond  this  world,  and  the  terms  can  apply  to 
nothing  here.  In  place  and  in  character,  it  is 
hell  and  heaven.  The  spirit  of  both  may  begin 
here,  but  the  infiiction  and  the  reward  can  be 
only  there.  It  is  the  Saviour  explaining  his 
own  words,  and  no  language  can  be  plainer.  It 
will  readily  occur  to  the  reader,  the  sermons, 
trsatises,  books  that  have  been  written  on  the 
everlasting  life  here,  all  the  way  from  Drum, 
mond’e  argument  to  the  misty  statements  of 
spiritual  life;  life  in  the  Saviour;  life  for  men ; 
and  the  very  frequent  statement  of  men  in  high 
place  that  we  have  made  too  much  of  the  life  be¬ 
yond,  and  should  make  a  great  deal  more  of  life 
here.  Yet.  excessive  regard  to  a  future  endless 
life  is  not  patent  as  a  feature  of  modern  living, 
or  of  living  at  any  time  in  this  poor  world. 

But,  one  says,  "is  it  not  written,  he  that  be¬ 
lieveth  hath  everlasting  life  ?  and,  this  is  ever 
lasting  life,  to  be  ieve  in  God,  and  in  Jesus 
Chr  st  whom  he  hath  sent?"  .Interpretation  is 
governed  by  possibilities.  The  Romanist  says, 
"This  bread  is  my  body;"  and  calls  on  us  to 
bow  before  the  uplifted  host,  as  Christ’s  own 
body.  We  reply,  "After  the  consecrating  prayer 
as  before  it,  we  find  it  bread,  by  the  only  means 
by  which  we  can  judge  properties  of  nature. 
We  see  it  bread  with  our  eyes;  'no  feel  it  bread 
with  our  hands;  we  taste  it  bread  with  our 
mouth;  we  know  it  bread,  as  we  know  anything 
of  natural  objects  around  us.  The  Saviour’s 
words  must  then  be  intensive,  figurative,  and  the 
broken  bread  symbolical  of  hie  broken  body ;  as 
He  himself  says,  in  conclusion,  "for  as  often  as 
ye  do  eat  this  bread” — not  body— "and  drink 
this  cup" — not  blood. 

So,  when  the  Saviour  places  "everlasting  life" 
beyond  the  grave,  and  beyond  the  judgment,  as 
the  endless  reward  of  the  righteous  if  it  be  eaid 
that  the  believer  ''hath  everlasting  life,  ’’  we  say, 
"hath  the  conditions,  the  promise,  the  assurance 
of  everlasting  life,  as  of  a  present  fact."  When 
it  is  said  of  a  great  Truth,  "This  is  the  true 
God,  and  everlasting  life,"  we  say,  that  is, 
"What  the  God  of  truth  declares,  and  what  is 
the  condition  and  pledge  of  everlasting  life." 
We  say  that  the  intensive  statement  as  of  a  pres¬ 
ent  fact  is  only  the  deeper  assurance  of  that  ulti¬ 
mate  fact  as  the  portion  of  the  righteous.  If  we 


will  begin  with  the  Saviour’s  designation  of 
time  and  place,  it  will  guide  us  through  all  that 
is  simply  intensive,  for  assurance  to  the  believer. 

And  ‘now,  for  the  great  sum  and  substance 
of  all,  the  centre  of  the  Gospel,  "What  is  the 
salvation  f  and  how  is  Jesus  a  Saviour  f"  Sixty 
years  ago,  when  Finney  traversed  his  native 
State  as  on  lines  of  light,  stirring  whole  com¬ 
munities,  whole  cities  as  by  a  message  again 
from  the  Baptist  or  one  of  the  older  Prophets ; 
when  Burchard,  Wiener,  Sherwood,  followed  in 
hie  footsteps,  leading  men  in  veritable  masses  to 
cry  out,  "What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?"  there 
was  little  question  as  to  what  the  salvation  was 
and  from  what  the  Redeemer  died  to  save  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  solemnity 
of  one  of  the  meetings  held  throughout  Niagara 
and  Orleans  Oounties  fcy  William  Wiener  of 
Lockport,  and  the  fervid  Sherwood,  still  surviv¬ 
ing  as  a  white-haired  veteran,  at  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri.  It  was  not  panic ;  it  was  not  terror ; 
it  was  an  absorbing  seriousness  and  earnestness 
of  men,  women  and  children,  seeking  a  Saviour 
and  salvation  under  the  prayerful  guidance  and 
urgency  of  these  godly  men.  I  see  again,  as  yes¬ 
terday,  the  nightly  gatherings  of  those  days  of 
my  boyhood;  what  quietness,  what  earnestnees, 
what  expression  of  absolute  hungering  for  truth, 
as  the  throngs  came  in  out  of  the  darkness,  and 
took  their  places  in  the  village  church,  filling 
every  seat,  and  calling  for  temporary  seats  along 
the  ,  aisles.  I  see  the  great,  massive  form  of 
Sherwood  rise  for  prayer.  I  see  the  beaming, 
glowing  face;  I  hear  the  deep,  mellow  tones  of 
the' great  voice  as  he  pours  out  his  soul,  "as 
seeing  Him  who  is  invisible, ’’ and  makes  you 
feel  that  you  are  taken  by  the  hand  and  led  into 
the  very  presence  of  God.  And  not  a  God  of 
terror,  either,  as  men  are  fond  of  saying,  in  cari¬ 
cature,  but  a  loving  God ;  a  prayer  bearing  God, 
and  waiting  to  hear;  yet  a  righteous  God,  who 
can  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty,  but  pleads  to 
clear  them  by  the  blood  of  his  Son.  As  the 
tears  stream  down  those  great  swarthy  cheeks  in 
tbs  fervor  of  his  pleadirg,  you  feel  that  here  is 
no  abject  fear,  with  mere  remorse,  but  the  rev¬ 
erence  of  a  sinning  man,  pleading,  with  the  re¬ 
pentance  that  needeth  not  to  be  repented  of. 

And  then  William  Wiener  would  rise  to  preach, 
and  they  who  heard  that  man  in  his  prime  were 
witnesses  of  logic  on  fire;  the  unswerving  mes- 
srge  of  one  set  to  vindicate  the  righteousness  of 
a  broken  law ;  then  to  urge  for  acceptance,  by 
all,  of  that  Saviour  who  in  his  own  person  bad 
healed  the  breach  and  brought  salvation  in  bis 
hands  to  men.  Tell  those  men  that  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  "was  from  sin  itself,  not  from  any 
result  of  sin  or  its  penalty,  ’’  and  they  would  have 
spurned,  with  noble  contempt,  such  weak  dilu¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  And  now,  all  hearts 
were  stirred ;  all  hearts  aglow,  expression  is 
called  for  from  the  bearers,  and  they  rise,  here, 
there,  all  through  the  dense  throng ;  dear  boys 
and  girls,  with  the  ingenuousness  of  youth 
beaming  in  their  faces;  middle-aged  men  and 
women,  with  faces  of  care,  of  thoughtfulness; 
farmers,  mechanics,  all  classes,  as  if  knowing 
what  they  were  doing  and  purposed  at  last  to 
do  it ;  and  here  and  there  a  gray  head  among 
the  rest,  moved  from  caution,  delay,  question¬ 
ings  of  a  life  time,  as  if  to  say,  as  many  of  these 
did  say,  "For  these  others  there  might  perhaps 
be  delay ;  but  for  us,  it  is  now— or  never— never¬ 
more!"  And,  so,  visiting  from  house  to  house 
by  day;  gathering  the  throngs  by  night  for  pub¬ 
lic  service;  the  work  would  go  on  until  the  last 
sheaf  seemed  gathered,  and  the  gleaners  left  an 
empty  field.  Oh,  the  power  of  those  meetingal 
Oh,  the  fruits  to  this  very'day,  in  almost  every 
town  of  our  two  Western  Counties  !  And  the 
sum  of  the  preaching  was  a  God  pleading  with 
sinners  that  they  would  come  unto  Him  and  be 
saved ;  for  now  there  was  a  Saviour  for  accept¬ 
ance;  beyond  there  was  not  a  Saviour,  but  a 
Judge  on  the  Throne.  And  it  was  in  the  very 
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air  that  men  breathed,  “while  yet  it  ia  called 
to-day  !’’ 

Yea,  aalvation,  and  Jeaua  a  Saviour;  waa  it 
marely  and  only  to  save  from  peraoual  ain,  aa 
even  evangelical  papera  eend  out  in  our  day,  or 
waa  it  with  Paul,  “Jeaua  who  delivered  ua  from 
the  wrath  to  come  7“  That  waa  a  high  and 
manly  thing,  when  Saptiat  Pastor  Henson  of 
Ohicsgo,  stood  up  before  the  3  000  Endeavorete, 
of  Boston,  and  said,  “Remember,  all  of  you,  that 
your  mission  is  to  go  out  to  the  world  with  this 
Gospel,  that  Jesus  Christ  died  to  save  sinners 
from  hell,  and  that  so  He  is  a  Saviour  1“  And 
here,  let  me  say,  that  it  is  a  question  of  interest, 
how  our  great  sister  denomination,  the  Baptists, 
have  managed  to  keep  their  singular  soundness 
in  the  faith.  We  say  that  they  have  no  apparent 
system  of  cohesion ;  perhaps  they  would  say,  of 
compression ;  that  they  have  no  great  Symbol  of 
Faith,  by  which  all  are  bound.  And  yet,  from 
Andrew  Fuller,  Robert  Hall,  Charles  Spurgeon, 
down  to  these  honored  veterans  on  our  own  side 
of  the  water,  there  is  singular  fidelity  to  the 
great  cardinal  truths  of  the  Gospel.  When  the 
Word  is  dismembered ;  when  Apostles  are  dis¬ 
placed  from  authorship  to  give  place  to  obscure 
and  unknown  authors;  and  even  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  left  in  piecemeal ;  Baptists  are  not 
found  in  the  work;  over  all  the  land  their  pulpit 
and  their  press  give  forth  no  uncertain  sound. 
Possibly  it  is  the  work  of  God’s  Spirit;  would 
that  we  could  command  it  ourselves  I 

Salvation  !  and  Jesus  a  Saviour  I  In  a  trying 
hour,  1  find  myself  afloat  on  the  smooth,  swift 
current  of  my  native  Niagara,  above' the  Falls. 
Against  every  effort  1  am  swept  into  the  rapids, 
and  whirled  against  a  little  islet,  but  a  few 
minutes  sweep  from  the  awful  Cataract.  Help 
there  is  none;  hope  there  is  none,  when  the 
heroic  Robinson  sees  my  peril  from  the  Island 
shore.  He  pushes  his  frail  boat  out  into  the 
rapids;  with  strength  and  skill  almost  more  than 
human  he  strikes  my  islet;  takes  me  in,  and  by 
the  same  wondrous  power  lands  me  in  safety.  I 
sit  in  my  home,  yet  dased  by  my  danger,  and 
aged  by  the  dreadful  hour  as  by  the  stroke  of 
years.  One  rushes  into  my  bouse  and  cries, 
“Oh,  he  saved  you  to  your  family,  didn’t  he, 
and  to  your  neighbors  and  to  years  of  social 
life?’’  1  reply  indignantly,  “He  saved  me  from 
the  awful  plunge  of  the  Cataract  1  My  home, 
neighbors  and  years  of  life  are  incidents  that 
follow,  but  my  salvation  was  from  that  awful 
abyss,  and  so  he  was  my  Saviour  I’’ 

I  am  under  sentence  for  crime,  and  the  hour  of 
execution  drawe  nigh.  The  blows  are  alieady 
audible  by  which  the  gallows  frame  is  being 
raised,  and  there  is  neither  hope  with  myself 
nor  help  from  man.  At  the  last  moment,  the 
Governor  sends  me  reprieve ;  pardon,  and  I  am 
set  free,  for  home  and  life  again  among  men. 
And  again  one  rune  in  to  me,  “The  Governor 
has  saved  you  to  your  family,  and  to  social  life 
again.”  I  say,  “You  mock  me  !  He  saved  me 
from  being  hanged  by  the  neck  till  I  am  dead  I 
So  be  saved  me,  and  so  be  is  my  Saviour.” 

John  Wesley  was  asked  by  a  Judge  holding 
Court  in  an  Eoglish  town  to  preach  to  the  Court 
on  the  Sabbath.  He  preached  his  famous  ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Great  Assize;  and  Judge,  Jury  and 
Court  felt  for  the  time  sitting  in  the  dock,  under 
sentence  from  a  righteous  God,  with  offered  re 
mission  through  the  blood  of  the  Saviour.  Jesus 
says  that  he  came,  “That  whosoever  believeth  in 
him  might  not  perish,”  and  immediately  reiter¬ 
ates  it;  and  tells  us  in  plainest  terms  what  the 
perishing  will  be,  and  writes,  “In  whom  ye 
have  redemption  through  hie  blood,  even  the  re 
mission  of  sins;”  and  bursts  out  in  ejaculation, 
with  the  sacred  Name,  “Jesus”  —  Saviour — 
“who  delivered  us  from  the  wrath  to  come  1” 
And,  by  this  sign,  the  great  preachers  have  con 
quered  all  down  the  course  of  time;  by  this 
sign  Moody  and  hie  earnest,  devoted  compeers 
conquer  now,  A  virile  Gospel  has  alwaye  had  a 


hearing  and  secured  conquests,  with  the  solemn 
truths  of  sin,  in  its  guiltiness;  judgment  in  its 
solemnity ;  a  righteous  God  exacting  account,  a 
merciful  God  offering  to  the  penitent  discharge 
of  that  account  through  the  blood  of  bis  Son. 
Without  these  there  are  no  revivals,  for  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  the  author  of  revivals,  and  where  these 
great  truths  are  not,  He  does  not  come. 

Whatever  the  cause,  all  good  men  deplore  the 
absence  ofthe  revivals  that  blessed  the  land,  forty, 
fifty  years  go.  Ministers  and  people  alike  lament 
the  increase  of  worldlineas,  and  the  decline  of 
prayer  in  our  day.  It  is  not  a  matter  for  cen¬ 
sure,  or  jeer  or  sneer;  it  is  a  matter  for 
bumbling  before  the  Master  of  Assemblies,  and 
for  seeking  from  Him  the  cause  and  the  remedy. 
One  thing  is  sure,  and  has  always  been  sure, 
that  a  Gospel  which  leaves  out  the  guilt  of  sin, 
the  penalty  bearing  Redeemer , and  the  solemn  fact 
and  final  consummation  of  a  judgment  to  come, 
has  never  had  vitality,  has  never  had  blessing. 
No  preaching  that  throws  out  a  Saviour’s  blood 
for  guilt  will  fall  on  men’s  ears,  like  Paul’s, 
“with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven.” 

Cleburne. 


CHURCH  UNION  AS  VIEWED  BY  AN 
EPISCOPAL  CLERGYMAN. 

The  Archdeaconry  of  Scranton,  the  metes  and 
bounds  of  which  district  are  not  known  to  us, 
had  “Church  Unity”  for  its  theme  on  a  recent 
occasion.  The  Rev,  R.  A.  Sawyer,  jr,,  of  Trin¬ 
ity  Church,  Carbondale,  presented  the  chief 
paper,  giving  special  attention  to  the  re  union 
of  Anglo  Saxon  Christianity.  There  are  three 
divisions  of  the  Aryan  race— first  the  Slavic  and 
Lithuanian,  second  the  Celtic,  and  third  the 
Teutonic.  The  first  is  represented  by  the  Ori¬ 
ental  Greek  Church,  the  Celtic  by  the  Roman 
Church,  and  the  Teutonic  by  the  Protestant 
Church.  The  Celtic  is  an  advance  over  the 
Slavic,  and  the  Teutonic  is  an  advance  over  the 
Celtic.  The  Teutonic  race  is  divided  into  Danes, 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  Germacs  and  Angls  Sax¬ 
ons.  Of  all  these  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  point  of  culture,  civilization,  intelligence 
and  Christian  effort.  The  speaker  held  that 
the  unification  of  Anglo-Saxon  Christianity  must 
precede  its  union  with  Greek  or  Latin  Chris¬ 
tianity — and  herein  he  is  at  radical  difference 
with  hie  brethren  of  the  Latin  cult,  cow  so  ram¬ 
pant  in  the  Established  Church  of  England.  Not 
only  is  Anglo-Saxon  Christianity  to  lead,  but 
more  specific  still  that  preciss  form  of  it  known 
to  Americars  as  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
is  to  head  the  movement  and  prove  the  solvent 
of  all  obstacles 

But  our  friend  is  considerate.  He  grants  time 
for  the  big  undertaking.  Speaking  for  his 
church,  be  says  this  is  “her  mission  for  the 
new  century  just  opening.”  But  be  sacs  bar¬ 
riers  in  the  way ;  in  fact,  there  are  considerable 
Christian  bodies  yet  outside  of  the  Episcopal 
fold  that  must  be  reckored  with  I  Mr.  Sawyer, 
knows  samething  of  them,  at  least  of  one  of 
them,  however  illiterate  hie  church  brethren 
may  be  in  this  sort  of  koowledge.  And  he  had 
the  courage  of  hie  convictions,  for  he  was  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  presence  of  his  bishop.  Dr.  Talbot. 
There  were  three  principal  barriers  that  must 
be  broken  down,  before  the  movement  for  union 
could  proceed  effectively,  and  these  he  named 
without  circumlocution— as  follows: 

1.  The  offensive  and  arrogant  attitude  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  offering  terms  of 
unity  to  other  Protestant  churches. 

2.  Uniformity  of  worship. 

3  Ins  stence  upon  the  doctrine  of  apostolic 
succession  as  an  “essential”  part  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  faith. 

Relative  to  this  last  Mr.  Sawyer  said,  in  con¬ 
cluding  bis  strong  and  timely  address :  “Our 
Church  believes  that  there  have  been  three  ord 
ere  in  the  ministry  from  the  time  ofthe  apostles, 
as  a  matter  of  apostolic  expediency,  but  not  of 


divine  ^precept;  but  the  doctrine  of  apostolic 
succession  in  the  sense  that  there  has  bsen  an 
unbroken  exclusive  prelatical  transmiseion  of 
supernatural  grace  from  the  time  of  the  apostles 
to  the  present  day,  through  the  succession  of 
the  bishops,  our  Church  does  not  set  forth  as  an 
essential  part  of  Catholic  faith.  It  is  a  pious 
opinion,  but  one  neither  forbidden  nor  enjoined. 
Any  clergyman  has  a  right  to  teach  it,  preach 
it  and  frame  hie  life  by  it,  but  he  cannot 
insist  that  it  ia  set  forth  as  an  essential  part  of 
Catholic  faith.” 

This  brave  Episcopal  rector  has  our  sympa¬ 
thy,  but  we  really  fear  that  Christian  Union  is 
not  to  proceed  on  the  precise  lines  he  here  indi¬ 
cates.  We  call  his  attention  to  the  clear  and 
concise  declarations  embodied  in  catechetical 
form  on  page  30  of  The  Evangelist  of  February 
2d,  and  to  which  statements  of  doctrine  churches 
representing  more  than  sixty  millions  of  Protest¬ 
ants  (largely  Anglo-Saxons)  have  unanimously 
agreed  by  their  representatives.  The  first  draft 
of  this  grand  and  altogether  unprecedented  sym¬ 
bol  of  Church  Unity,  was  by  the  band  of  an 
English  Presbyterian  churchman — Dr.  Oawald 
Dykes  We  trust  our  Episcopal  brethren  will 
at  length  come  to  realize  that  effective  steps  are 
being  taken  in  advance  of  them  in  the  direction 
of  unity— in  fact,  that  it  is  largely  already  con¬ 
summated  ! 


GREAT  RATTLES  AT  WASHINGTON. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  Superintendent  of 
the  Reform  Bureau  at  Washington,  writes  us 
that  with  only  one  month  more  of  Congrees  a 
swift  plebiscite  of  letters  from  the  “Sovereign 
People”  is  needed  to  complete  the  anti-canteen 
victory  and  retrieve  the  Alaska  d'efeat.  A  week 
or  two  since  the  House  of  Representatives  re. 
pealed  Alaska  prohibition.  A  few  days  later- 
it  turned  square  about  and  suppressed  the  army 
saloon  or  canteen.  Both  battles  are  now  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Senate.  Let  every  Christian  citi¬ 
zen  write  his  Senator  for  a  copy  of  the  Senate 
hearing  on  Alaska,  just  published,  and  at  the 
Esme  time  express  his  fraction  of  public  senti¬ 
ment  in  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  Alaska  pro¬ 
hibition,  and  in  favor  of  the  suppression  of  the 
“canteen.”  While  bis  pen  is  in  hand  let  tiim 
also  write  his  Senators  and  his  Congressmen  in 
opposition  to  sectarian  appropriations  and  in 
favor  of  the  exclusion  of  the  polygamist  from 
Congress.  The  Alaska  fight  is  most  critical  of 
all.  The  hearing  plainly  shows  that  Congress 
is  not  yet  ready  to  legislate  wisely  for  Alaska  on 
the  subject  of  revenue.  It  would  be  a  sin 
against  the  principle  of  equal  taxation  even  if 
the  temperance  question,  the  Indian  question, 
and  the  law  and  order  question  were  not  all  in¬ 
volved  to  get  the  expense  of  government  by 
licensing  liquor  traffic,  and  let  the  great  monop¬ 
olies  that  have  received  about  ail  the  financial 
benefits  of  the  national  purchase,  go  Scott  free 
as  they  have  hitherto.  The  Presiifent  has  full 
power  for  governing  Alaska  through  his  cabinet 
and  its  appointees,  and  laws  of  Oregon  are  in 
force,  so  that  no  interest  will  suffer  if  Congress 
lets  the  Alaska  bill  go  over  until  there  is  time  to 
develop  a  symmetrical  government. 


MRS.  MART  E.  PRESTON. 

This  much  esteemed  lady  died,  in  the  76th 
year  of  her  age,  after  only  ten  days  of  sickness, 
at  her  home  in  Middletown,  New  York,  where 
she  bad  lived  for  fifty-four  years  She  was  born 
near  Montgomery,  November  24th,  1822,  the 
daughter  of  John  C.  Boak  and  Julia  Arnout, 
and  has  lived  to  be  the  last  of  her  parent’s  large 
family.  Mr.  Preston  was  one  of  Middletown’s 
business  men  for  three  decades,  and  died  March 
19th,  1875.  The  children  are  ex-Mayor  William 
A.  Preston  of  Rutherford,  New  Jersey,  and  Mary 
E.,  wife  of  George  J.  King,  of  New  York, 
Three  children  died  in  infancy.  Equable  and 
pleasant,  both  old  and  young  sought  her  com¬ 
pany.  She  bad  been  a  beloved  member  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Middletown  for 
nearly  half  a  century. 
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Divink  Immanence:  Ad  Essay  on  the  Spiritual 
Sigoiticance  of  Matter.  By  J.  R.  Illiog- 
worth.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  11.50. 

A  masterly  book  upon  a  profound  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  subject,  must  be  the  verdict  of  every  impar 
tial  reader  of  this  work.  The  author  wrote  a 
stirring  book  upon  the  central  theme  of.theo 
logical  inquiry,  entitled,  “Personality,  Human 
and  Divine. ’’  He  follows  that  now  with  an  in¬ 
telligent  difcuBsion  of  the  difficult  theory  topic 
of  immanent  deity.  Here  the  danger  is  of  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  Scylla  of  pantheism  on  the  one  hand 
or  the  Charybdis  of  agnostic  monism  on  the 
other.  The  conception  is  beyond  exact  compre¬ 
hension,  from  the  absolute  limitations  of  human 
thought ;  yet  nothing  else  meets  the  necessities 
of  both  philosophy  and  faith.  The  writer  of 
this  essay,  as  it  is  modestly  termed,  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  too  much,  but  succeeds  in  what  ho  does 
undertake,  laying  a  strong  foundation  for  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  theory.  He  makes  no  extraordinary 
demand  upon  imagination,  nor  does  be  trust  his 
cause  to  mere  metaphysics.  He  begins  to  build 
at  the  very  foundation  of  known  fact,  and  usee[no 
untried  material  in  the  edifice  of  bis  argument. 

The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  a'magnilicent  defence 
of  the  spiritual  view  of  the  universe,  yet  the 
claims  of  matter  are  nowhere  slighted.  The  cor¬ 
relation  of  the  two  elements  is  stated,  guarded 
and  explained  with  a  lucidity  seldom  to  be 
found.  Spiritual  intensity  is  however,  always 
seen  to  outweigh  material  immensity.  Matter 
exists  for  spirit,  not  spirit  for  matter. 

The  religious  influence  of  the  material  world 
in  the  history  of  humanity  is  described  in  a 
remarkably  fine  chapter.  The  universality  of 
this  can  be  explained  only  by^the  in-dwelling  of 
spirit  in  matter,  which  is  its  medium  of  revela¬ 
tion  and  its  efficient  agent.  The  Divine  imma¬ 
nence  in  nature  is  suggested  by  the  facts  of  hu 
man  personalitv,  which  is  both  in  and  above 
matter  and  uses  it  for  spiritual  ends. 

It  follows  that  Qod  is  immanent  in  man,  for 
man  is  a  part  of  nature.  Proofs  of  this  inhabi¬ 
tation  of  Divinity  in  humanity  are  found  in 
conscience  and  inspiration.  The  Incarnation  is 
its  climax.  Miracles  are  the  natural  accom¬ 
paniments  of  the  tbeophany  in  human  farm. 
They  do  not  violate  the  unity  of  nature,  and  its 
“uniformity”  is  only  an  inference  from  partial 
experience. 

The  argument  for  the  real  presence  of  divinity 
in  the  sacraments  is  very  ingenious  and  quite 
elaborate.  It  is  not  carried  to  the  extreme  of 
sacramentarianism,  but  leaves  a  way  open,  possi¬ 
bly,  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  But  this  the 
author  would  probably  not  countenance. 

The  final  chapter  emphasizes  the  valid  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  Trinity  which  is  found  in  an  un¬ 
published  essay  by  Jonathan  Edwards;  namely, 
that,  if  Qod  is  love,  there  must  be  a  distinction 
of  persons  in  the  Godhead ;  since,  as  Emerson 
says,  “persons  are  love’s  world.”  The  appen¬ 
dices  on  Personal  Identity  and  Free-will  add 
strength  to  vital  points  in  the  general  argument. 
The  book  is  not  the  easiest  reading,  but  will 
well  repay  careful  perusal  by  thoughtful  stu¬ 
dents.  Young  ministers  will  find  it  very  help¬ 
ful,  while  its  exact  learning  and  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  beet  recent  literature  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  subject  will  make  it  valuable  to  mature 
thinkers  and  preachers. 

Metaphysics.  By  Barden  P.  Bowne,  P/ofeseor 
of  Philosophy  in  Boston  University.  Re¬ 
vised  Edition.  Harper  and  Brothers. 
Professor  Bowne  is  widely  known  by  his  valu¬ 
able  treatises  on  “Theism”  and  “Ethics,”  his 
“Theory  of  Thought  and  Knowledge,”  and  his 
“Introduction  to  Psychological  Theory, 


volume  is  a  thorough  revision,  with  some  re-cast¬ 
ing,  of  his  former  work  upon  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  and  carries  to  completion  his  “Theory  of 
Thought  and  Knowledge.”  Like  all  hie  writ¬ 
ings,  this  is  characterized  by  a  certain  breezi- 
nese  of  spirit,  a  certain  zest  and  joyousness  in 
combat  and  a  certain  cleverness  of  expression, 
that  wili  conduct  his  reader  good-humoredly 
along  the  road  of  metaphysical  abstractions  and 
intense  reasonings  that  might  elsewise  quite 
discourage  him.  It  is  not,  we  should  say,  so 
much  an  assertion  of  positive  idealism,  as  an 
effort  by  the  emphasizing  of  idealistic  sugges¬ 
tions  and  facts  to  undermine,  and  overthrow  the 
purely  materialistic  philosophy,  and  the  crude, 
atheistic  and  destructive  arsumptions  that  grow 
therefrom.  He  justly  distinguishes  between  the 
phenomenal,  on  which  alone  the  popular  but  un¬ 
tutored  and  untrained  mind  fastens,  and  the 
ontological  as  the  subjective  but  real  intelli¬ 
gence.  He  allows  for  the  one  but  ineisca  also 
on  the  other.  Epistomology  gives  certain  general 
conceptions  that  make  up  the  framework  of 
knowledge  and  existence,  such  as  “being  and 
cause,  change  and  identity,  space  and  time.  ’  ’ 
but  metaphysics  inquires  into  their  real  signifi 
cance.  The  author  rightly  insists  on  cloee- 
sfaaven  definitions  of  our  conceptions  of  things 
in  order  to  just  reasonings  and  conclusions.  He 
justly  contends  that  “we  must  make  the  senses  a 
starting  point,  and  on  this  build  up  a  rational 
system ;  an  inference  from  their  data.  The 
sense  view  furnishes  the  data,  the  rational  view 
interprets  them.  In  so  doing  it  assumes  the 
truth  of  the  sense  view  within  its  own  sphere.” 
As  the  visible  heavens  and  the  astronomical  are 
not  in  contradiction ;  so  neither  are  the  sense 
view  of  the  universe  and  the  rational.  “The 
phenomenal  and  the  noumenal  are  real,  but  have 
not  the  same  reality.”  Whether  the  reader 
agrees  fully  with  the  author  or  not ;  he  will  enjoy 
bis  fine  discrimination,  his  close  reasoning,  his 
humor  even  in  the  midst  of  a  metaphysical 
formula. 

The  Story  of  the  Mind.  By  James  Mark  Bald¬ 
win.  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  New 
York.  40  cents. 

This  is  a  capital  little  hacd-book  for  people 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  terminology  of 
psychology,  and  wish  its  principles  stated,  so  far 
as  possible  in  every-day  terms.  It  is  saying  a 
good  deal,  but  the  author  is  successful.  As  he 
truly  says,  to  make  it  more  elementary  would  de¬ 
feat  bis  object.  While  not  positively  asserting 
the  evolutionary  theory,  be  uses  it  as  a  “pre¬ 
supposition  of  scientific  explanation.  ”  The  table 
of  contents  indicates  the  ground  traversed,  and 
traversed  well :  “The  Science  of  the  Mind,” 
“What  our  Minds  have  in  Common,”  “The 
Mind  of  the  Animal,”  “The  Mind  of  the 
Child,”  “The  Connection  of  Body  and  Mind,” 
“How  we  Experiment  on  the  Mind,”  “Sugges¬ 
tion  and  Hypnotism,”  “The  Training  of  the 
Mind, ”  “The  Individual  Mind  and  Society,” 
“The  Genius  and  Environment,”  “Literature.” 

A  valuable  book  for  the  teacher  at  school,  and 
for  the  parent  at  home,  who  would  understand 
bis  child  and  bow  to  train  him. 

Wisdom  and  Destiny.  By  Maurice  Malterlinck. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  $1.75. 

This  work,  very  sympathetically  translated  by 
Alfred  Sutro,  shows  the  dreamy  symbolist  in  his 
most  earnest  mood.  The  eeeay  is  the  result  of 
two  years  of  speculation  and  thought  and  is  an 
advance  on  bis  former  volume,  “The  Treasure  of 
the  Humble,”  which  sought  more  for  beauty  and 
less  for  the  abode  of  truth. 

Here  we  see  him  less  encircled  with  visions 
and  looking  more  directly  into  life.  He  is  an 
optimist  and  therefore  happy.  Love  and  Truth 
are  his  guides  and  false  emotions,  undue  self- 
abnegation  and  weak  morality  are  spurned.  He 
is  happy  with  inward  delights,  hie  joys  are  sub¬ 
jective.  The  practical  world  will  call  these  pages 
too  illusive  to  be  of  help  and  probably  it  will 


appeal  only  to  the  few  who  understand  him  and 
sympathize  with  his  temperament. 

“Wisdom  is  the  lamp  of  love  and  love  is  the 
oil  in  the  lamp.  Love,  sinking  deeper,  grows 
wiser ;  and  whdom  that  springs  up  aloft  comes 
ever  the  nearer  to  love.” 

Maeterlinck  has  lighted  his  lamp  and  in  its 
rays,  the  life  about  it  is  illumined  with  beauty. 

The  Drama:  Its  Laws  and  Technique.  By 
Elizabeth  Woodbridge,  Pb.D.  $1.50.  Lam- 
son,  Wolffe  and  Company.  $1.50. 

In  general  terms  this  concise  little  handbook 
might  be  described  as  an  adaptation  from  the 
German  critic,  Freytag’s  standard  work,  Technik 
des  Dramas.  The  writer  aims  to  give  to  the 
reader  scmething  between  the  exclusively  pbilo- 
sopbical  and  theoretical  and  the  detailed  techni¬ 
cal  works  which  forget  somewhat  fundamental 
principles. 

Stage  craft  is  here  discussed  simply  and  inter¬ 
estingly.  Under  the  general  division  Law,  the 
writer  discussea  Poetic  Truth,  Dramatic  Unity, 
SeriouBoess,  and  the  nature  and  sources  of 
Tragic  and  Comic  Effect.  Part  two  takes  up  the 
more  technical  aspects,  the  Types  of  Drama, 
Logical  Division  of  the  Action,  Character  Treat 
ment,  and  Plot  in  Comrdy. 

The  works  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euri¬ 
pides — and  Aristophanes  for  comedy— are  quoted 
but  the  author’s  special  fondness  is  for  Shakes¬ 
peare  whom  she  studies  quite  carefully. 

The  book  should  find  a  place  of  its  own  as  it 
certainly  is  an  excellent  combination  of  the  the¬ 
oretical,  the  practical  and  the  popular. 

Emma  Willard  and  Her  Pupils:  Or,  Fifty 
Years  of  Troy  Female  Seminary,  1822-1872. 
New  York:  American  Tract  Society.  Cloth, 
$3  50.  Morocco,  $5. 

In  the  grounds  of  Troy  Female  Seminary 
stands  one  of  the  few  statues  to  women  yet 
erected  in  America,  and  no  one  is  more  worthy 
of  such  a  monument  to  commemorate  the  noble 
work  accomplished  in  her  long  and  active  life 
than  Mrs.  Emma  Hart  Willard,  the  beloved 
founder  of  this  Seminary.  She  may  fairly  be 
said  to  have  inaugurated  the  rich  beginnings  of 
a  new  era  in  the  education  of  women. 

As  an  additional  memorial  of  the  distinguished 
success  with  which  she  devoted  herself  to  the 
higher  education  of  her  sex,  the  Emma  Willard 
Association,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Russell 
Sage  of  New  York,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of 
1817,  has  published  th  s  Bi  graphical  Record  of 
nearly  seven  thousand  pupils  who  came  under 
the  educating  influence  of  this  inspiring  woman 
and  her  immediate  successors  daring  the  half 
century  from  1822  to  1872. 

Ten  ladies  assisted  Mrs.  Sage  ae  a  Committee 
of  Correspondence,  and  the  result  of  their  labors 
is  this  large  quarto,  enriched  with  numerous 
portraits,  and  prefaced  with  an  admirable  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  of  Mrs.  Willard. 

This  remarkable  woman,  born  in  Berlin,  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  1787,  was  the  next  to  the  youngest 
I  of  the  seventeen  children  of  Captain  Samuel 
Hart  and  Lydia  Hinsdale  Hart.  This  large 
family  was  itself  a  reading  club  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  father,  a  man  of  rare  intelligence  as 
well  as  a  diligent  reader, 

Emma  Hart  began  teaching  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  with  great  success,  and  with  an  ardent 
ambition  to  go  on  to  higher  studies  far  beyond 
the  routine  pursued  by  her  pupils.  At  the  age 
of  twenty,  she  was  invited  to  take  full  charge  of 
the  Female  Academy  in  Middlebury,  Vermont, 
a  University  town  with  a  community  of  unusua 
culture.  After  two  years  she  became  the  wife 
of  Dr.  John  Willard,  a  physician  of  considera¬ 
ble  wealth  and  of  high  rank  in  his  profession. 
She  now  entered  with  great  delight  upon  stu¬ 
dies  connected  with  her  husband’s  profession, 
for  which  his  large  medical  and  scientific  library 
gave  her  ample  opportunity.  With  special  en' 
thusiasm  she  studied  physiology,  psychology  and 
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advanced  mathematics;  at  the  same  time  effi¬ 
ciently  Buperintendng  a  large  farming  houeehold. 

The  War  of  1812  brought  financial  disaster  to 
her  husband  and  she  opened  a  boarding  school 
in  her  own  home,  which  from  the  beginning 
achieved  great  success;  and  she  was  urgently  in¬ 
vited  to  remove  her  school  to  Waterford.  It 
was  at  this  time  she  conceived  the  idea  of  an 
advanced  Seminary  for  young  women  which 
ehould  furnish  a  carefully  arranged  course  of 
study  specially  adapted  to  them,  but  with  a 
thoroughness  of  instruction  and  an  extended 
racge  of  higher  branches  than  had  been  hitherto 
acceeeibie  to  the  supposed  weaker  sex.  Her 
plan  contemplated  not  a  college  with  its  distinc¬ 
tive  degrees  and  freedom  from  social  supervision, 
but  a  Higher  Female  Seminary,  permanently 
endowed  or  subsidized  by  State  appropriations, 
and  thus  enabled  to  accumulate  the  interest  and 
love  of  graduates  and  gather  those  superior  and 
costy  appliances  which  are  known  to  be  indis¬ 
pensable  to  advanced  education. 

After  her  rich  experience  of  fifteen  successful 
years,  Mrs,  Willard  was  splendidly  equipped 
for  this  forward  step  in  the  realization  of  her 
noble  ideal  of  woman  and  the  education  which 
shall  fit  her  for  the  best  and  happiest  life.  Few 
women  could  have  illustrated  so  well  in  her  own 
person  and  character,  the  ideal  Christian  woman. 
Dignified  and  queenly  in  presence,  elegant  and 
courtly  in  manner,  affable  and  attractive  in  ad- 
rees,  warm  and  genial  in  friendship,  happy  in 
her  daily  work,  deeply  religious  without  narrow¬ 
ness,  she  moved  among  her  pupils  as  the  finest 
model  of  a  noble  woman  so  that  her  daily  pres¬ 
ence  was  their  most  effective  object  lesson. 

The  Court  of  the  Second  Empire.  By  Imbert 
de  Saint-Amand.  Translated  by  Elizabeth 
Gilbert  Martin.  With  Portraits.  NewTork: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.50. 

This  volume  of  over  three  hundred  pages  is 
the  third  of  the  author’s  story  of  the  Second 
Empire,  and  covers  but  two  years,  the  happiest 
and  best  days  of  Napoleon  HI.  and  the  Empress 
Eugenie.  The  Emperor  is  at  his  best;  his  per¬ 
sonality  is  well  sRetched  and  the  picture  is  very 
agreeable.  W.  are  shown  the  shadow  of  coming 
troubles  in  the  military  ambition  of  which  so 
little  was  then  apparent  that  the  popular  belief 
seemed  to  justify  the  words:  “The  Empire  is 
peace.’’  Of  the  Empress,  the  beet  is  told  and 
with  sincerity.  Her  womanhood  had  come  to 
its  lull  fiower  in  1856.  The  two  years  just  fol¬ 
lowing,  saw  France  in  the  closest  friendship 
with  England,  Italy,  Russia  and  Germany.  Fes 
tivals,  international  visits,  general  joy  and  en¬ 
joyment,  ruled  the  Court  and  the  country.  The 
“Prince  of  Prussia”  then  in  hie  sixtieth  year, 
afterward  William  I.  of  Germany,  was  an  hon¬ 
ored  and  delighted  guest  in  the  palace  of  Napo¬ 
leon.  That  in  a  decade  and  a  half  he  should 
come  on  the  scene  as  the  avenging  angel  to  dash 
the  dynasty  in  pieces  and  end  the  Empire  for¬ 
ever,  was  written  in  the  book  of  fate ;  but  the 
cryptic  character  of  prophecy  makes  it  all  the 
more  startling  in  the  swift  fulfilment.  From 
Sebastopol  to  Sedan  is  a  mighty  leap.  Few  of 
the  princes  of  this  world  care  to  follow  the 
supreme  dicta  of  the  gods  in  their  brief  revelry 
of  glory.  It  is  the  merciful  hand  of  the  historian 
that  puts  into  one  book  this  bright  passage  in 
the  tragic  etory,  that  one  may  enjoy  it  with  the 
actors.  Yet  the  constant  reminder  is  before  us. 
“Weighed  in  the  balances”  is  on  the  walls 
already,  only  veiled  from  human  sight.  The  use 
of  prosperity  is  the  test  and  adversity  is  often 
a  safer  teacher.  France  was  happy  for  an  hour ; 
all  the  world  rejoiced  with  her.  To  us,  the  tre¬ 
mendous  overthrow  that  hasted  even  then, 
seems  a  loss  to  civilization  and  a  needless  sacri 
fice.  The  grim  and  silent  determination  of  Louis 
Napoleon  to  be  a  military  hero  became  his  Neme¬ 
sis  and  involved  his  entire  nation.  It  is  a  com¬ 
fort  to  study  him  when  the  dream  of  his  youth 
was  fulfilled  and  before  the  dream  of  his  age 
went  out  in  gloom. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

In  the  Intrroduction  to  The  Virginians,  the 
tenth  and  latest  issue  of  the  Biographical  fldi 
tion  of  Thackeray’s  works  we  read  of  his  second 
journey  to  America,  of  his  cordial  welcome,  and 
the  success  of  his  lectures,  of  his  appreciation  of 
the  many  kind  friends  who  welcomed  his  return, 
and  of  his  weariness  at  the  end  of  “the  dreary 
journeys,”  and  the  repeated  lectures,  but  the 
financial  success  of  this  work  was  great.  After 
his  return  home  he  drew  large  audiences  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  in  other  English  and  Scotch  citiee, 
writing  from  Glasgow:  “You  need  none  of  you 
spare  yourselves  anything— not  carriages,  horses, 
firee,  comforts  of  any  kind.”  Two  days  later 
he  adds:  “1  had  to  sit  and  be  called  the  great 
eet  satirist  of  the  age  before  1,200  people  last 
night,  and  then  went  to  Mrs.  T.  and  her  nice 
little  sisters,  and  was  adored  during  the  evening 
— T.  adoring,  too,  who  is  one  cf  the  greatest 
philosophers  now  alive.  What  does  it  all  mean  ? 
Don’t  I  know  I  am  a  miserable  sinner  7  Yes, 
but  my  dear  women ’s  affectionate  father  al  ways.  ’  ’ 
It  was  after  this  that  he  tried  politics  for  a  few 
weeks  and  ran  in  the  Oxford  elections.  He  en¬ 
joyed  the  experience  and  closed  his  speech  at 
the  Hustings  after  his  defeat  with  these  graceful 
worde:  “I  will  retire  and  take  my  place  with  my 
pen  and  ink  at  my  desk,  and  leave  to  Mr.  Card- 
well,  (his  opponent, )  a  business  which  1  am  sure 
he  understands  better  than  I  do.  ”  It  was  following 
this  that  he  began  “The  Virginians,”  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  story  having  been  suggested  by  his 
lecturra  on  the  Georges  and  hie  journeys  in 
America.  This  was  the  last  of  his  books  that 
he  illustrated  himself,  Mrs.  Ritchie  says,  and 
she  gives  many  reproductions  of  bis  original 
sketches.  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
$1  75  ) 

It  is  surprising  in  looking  over  the  pages  of 
the  two  bound  volumes  of  Scribner’s  Magazine 
for  1898,  to  find  bow  many  valuable  series  of 
papers  are  contained  in  them,  beginning  with 
“The  Story  of  the  Revolution,”  by  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  and  Thomas  Nelson  Page’s  thrilling 
“Chronicle  of  Reconstruction, ”  “Red  Rock,” 
with  the  second  part  of  “The  Workers,”  in 
which  Walter  A.  Wyckoff  gives  bis  Western  ex¬ 
periences,  the  accounts  of  “Undergraduate  Life” 
in  women’s  colleges,  and  Helen  Watteison 
Moody’e  papers  on  “The  Unquiet  Sex,”  to  say 
nothing  of  the  brilliant  series  of  war  papers  by 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  John  R.  Spears,  Ed¬ 
ward  Marshall  and  other  well  known  correspond 
ents,  and  papers  by  Captain  Mahan  on  our  early 
naval  history.  We  are  sure  that  all  who  have 
had  this  monthly  during  the  year  will  realize 
that  the  numbers  are  too  valuable  to  be  lost  and 
should  be  preserved  in  this  way  for  future  refer¬ 
ence.  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. ) 

Volume  LVI.  of  the  Century  Illustrated 
Monthly  Magazine  contains  the  six  issues  from 
May  to  October.  1898,  and  the  great  national 
events  that  filled  those  months  are  vividly  re¬ 
flected  on  many  of  the  pages.  There  are  graphic 
accounts  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes  of  the 
war  written  by  those  who  either  were  eye-wit¬ 
nesses  or  took  an  active  part  in  them,  with  many 
descriptions  of  the  different  islands,  historical 
accounts  of  them,  and  discuBsions  of  results  in¬ 
volved  in  their  conquest.  But  the  numbers  are 
not  entirely  filled  with  war  articles,  for  there 
are  papers  on  many  subjects  of  literary  and 
artistic  interest;  some  of  Cole’s  beautiful  wood- 
engravings  of  tbe  “Old  English  Masters”  and 
Wolf’s  and  Aitken’s  fine  reproductions  of  Gilbert 
Stuart's  “Portraits  of  Women;”  with  the  last 
chapters  of  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell’s  “Francois,” 
and  the  usual  amount  of  short  stories  and  verse 
and  miscellaneous  articles.  With  this  we  have 
received  the  two  volumes  of  St.  Nicholas  for 
the  year  ending  October,  1898.  This  magazine 
continues  to  be  the  children’s  delight,  for  Mrs. 
Mary  Mapes  Dodge  and  her  associates  under¬ 


stand  so  well  what  the  young  people  want  that 
tbe  readers  look  eagerly  for  their  beloved  monthly 
visitor  and  are  never  disappointed  in  its  con¬ 
tents.  Mr.  Kipling’s  “Just  So  Stories”  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  year,  also  Frank  Stockton’s 
“Buccaneers  and' Pirates,  ”  and  Miss  Cloud’s 
“Down  Durley  Lane, ”  with  Birch’s  charming 
illustrations,  to  say  nothing  of  interesting  papers 
on  natural  history,  on  foreign  lands  and  their 
manners  and  customs,  with  puzzles  and  comical 
pictures  and  plenty  of  rhymes  and  jingles  for 
the  very  little  people.  (New  York,  The  Century 
Company. ) 

The  Book  of  Games,  with  Directions  How  to 
Play  Them,  is  the  new  title  of  “Tbe  Bock  of  a 
Hundred  Games”  prepared  by  Miss  Mary  White 
two  years  ago.  This  proved  so  popular  that  the 
author  has  revised  tbe  old  matter,  added  fifteen 
new  games  and  sent  it  out  under  a  different 
name  to  win  more  friends.  The  book  is  taste¬ 
fully  bound  in  green  crepe  paper  and  will  prove 
invaluable  in  families  of  young  people,  or  in 
Bchocls  cr  clubs,  where  endless  schemes  of  enter¬ 
tainment  are  needed,  for  there  are  suggestions 
here  to  suit  all  tastes.  “Games  Requiring  Prep¬ 
aration,”  “Impromptu  Games,’*  “Games  for 
Special  Occasions,”  and  “Old  Favorites  for 
Children,”  with  a  list  of  “forfeits”  which  will 
be  a  great  aid  to  the  distracted  judges  who 
vainly  try  to  think  of  some  new  penalty.  Mies 
White  has  wisely  chosen  games  that  do  not  re¬ 
quire  elaborate  or  expensive  preparations.  (New 
York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Every  one  now  is  reading  about  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  it  is  important  that  there  should  be 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  islands  and  their  in¬ 
habitants.  Necessarily  most  of  our  information 
is  from  tbe  outside  that  is  from  our  own  people 
or  from  Europeans  who  have  either  traveled 
there  or  resided  in  Manila  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  but  the  Continental  Publishing  Company 
have  issued  a  work.  The  Philippine  Islands, 
written  by  a  native  of  Manila,  Ramon  Keyes 
Lela,  who  began  making  researches  among  tbe 
archives  of  Manila  twenty  years  ago  with  tbe 
ioea  of  writing  a  history,  and  so  gained  much  in¬ 
formation  and  valuable  data  which  is  not  within 
the  reach  of  the  ordinary  traveller. 

A  new  quarterly  journal  in  the  interests  of 
Anthropology  is  to  be  published  by  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons,  under  the  auspices  of  Section  H, 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science,  entitled.  The  American  An¬ 
thropologist,  (New  Series).  It  is  intended  for 
the  general  reader  as  well  as  for  the  specialist 
and  to  be  representative  of  tbe  Science  of 
Anthropology,  especially  in  America.  The  Re¬ 
view  will  contain  original  papers  of  high  grade, 
and  brief  contributions  with  discussion  and  cor 
respondence  pertainieg  to  all  branches  of  the 
Science,  also  reviews  on  Anthropological  Litera¬ 
ture  and  a  current  Bibliography.  Tbe  price  of 
subscription  will  be  $1,  and  that  of  single  num¬ 
bers  $1.25. 

Those  who  do  not  see  the  English  reviews  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  tbe  brilliant  article 
on  Lord  Rosebery  as  “The  Disraeli  of  Liberal¬ 
ism,”  will  be  re  printed  in  full  in  The  Living 
Age  of  February  18th,  and  on  the  25th  that  de¬ 
lightful  bit  of  child  study  by  Professor  James 
Sully,  entitled,  “Dollatry,  ”  will  be  reproduced 
from  Tbe  Contemporary.  The  regular  readers 
of  this  valuable  weekly  are  kept  in  touch  with 
all  periodical  literature  not  only  in  England  and 
America,  but  in  other  lands  by  frequent  transla¬ 
tions  of  carefully  selected  papers.  In  tbe  issue 
of  tbe  11th  of  February  there  will  be  a  transla¬ 
tion  from  the  leading  Italian  review,  the  Nuova 
Antologia,  of  a  paper  on  “State  Socialism,”  by 
F.  Nobili  Vitelleschi. 

Bird  Lore,  is  tbe  name  of  a  new  magazine, 
edited  by  Frank  M,  Chapman,  and  publiwed  by 
The  Macmillan  Company,  which  is  to  be  issued 
bi-monibly.  It  is  tbe  official  organ  of  tbe  Au¬ 
dubon  Society  and  will  have  an  “Audubon  De¬ 
partment,”  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Mabel  Os¬ 
good  Wright.  There  will  also  be  special  de¬ 
partments  for  “Teachers  and  Students,”  and 
for  “Young  Observers”  with  short  papers  by 
such  well  known  bird  lovers  as  Bradford  Torey, 
John  Burroughs,  Olive  Thorne  Miller,  Dr. 
Thomas  S.  Etoberts  and  Florence  A.  Merriam, 
with  many  illustrations.  The  subscription  price 
is  one  dollar  a  year. 
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Tbs  Obrislian  Register  arraigns  the  recent 
publication,  on  the  other  aide,  of  what  purported 
to  be  the  Reivaed  Veraion  of  the  Scriptures  as 
preferred  and  completed  by  the  American  reviaere : 

We  have  refrained  hitherto  from  expressing  an 
opinion  upon  the  facta  alleged  with  respect  to 
the  so-called  American  Revised  Version  of  the 
Bible,  bearing  date  of  1898,  hoping  that  some 
explanation  by  the  English  editors  or  publishers 
would  put  a  different  face  upon  the  facts  or  cor¬ 
rect  the  American  statement  of  them ;  but  noth¬ 
ing  has  yet  appeared  to  contradict  the  assertions 
of  the  American  Committee  or  to  mitigate  the 
judgment  which  must  be  pronounced.  Briefly, 
the  facts  are  these :  the  Revised  Version  was 
prepared  by  English  scholars  in  co-operation 
with  Americans.  In  cases  where  the  two  com¬ 
panies  failed  to  agree,  the  English  opinion  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  but  the  American  preference  was  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Appendix.  Before  the  Revised 
Version  was  issued,  the  American  Committee 
bound  itself  by  an  agreement  not  to  publish  an 
American  edition  until  1899.  From  that  time 
until  now  the  American  Committee  has  held 
together;  and,  to  speak  now  only  of  the  New 
Testament,  certain  members  have  devoted  a 
large  amount  of  time  and  labor  to  the  gratuitous 
work  of  preparing  an  edition  which  should  rep¬ 
resent  the  work  of  the  American  revisers.  The 
Appendix  was  prepared  i.i  some  baste;  and,  not 
to  overload  it  many  of  the  decided  preferences 
of  the  American  Committee  were  not  recorded 
there.  The  real  American  revision  was  to  have 
been  issued  in  the  summer  of  1899,  but  to  fore¬ 
stall  its  sale,  the  University  presses  have  put  on 
the  market  what  purports  to  bs  tbe  American 
Revised  Version,  with  which,  however,  the 
American  revisers  have  had  nothing  to  do. 
After  waiting  fourteen  years,  English  scholars 
put  this  edition  upon  the  market  only  a  few 
months  before  the  appearance  of  the  real  Ameri¬ 
can  edition  with  the  obvious  purpose  of  under¬ 
cutting  its  sale.  This  is  nothing  less  than  a 
swindle  and  a  fraud — a  swindle  upon  the  public, 
which  is  led  to  suppose  that  the  real  American 
revision  is  offered,  and  a  fraud  upon  the  Ameri¬ 
can  scholars,  who  have  given  freely  of  their 
time  and  learning  to  tbe  cause  of  Biblical  schol¬ 
arship.  Have  English  Biblical  scholars  no  sense 
of  honor  f 


The  Presbyterian  Review,  our  Montreal  Toronto 
contemporary,  testifles  to  the  high  and  unselfleh 
spirit  which  has  ever  marked  the  Presbyterian 
and  other  of  the  great  Protestant  Churches  of 
the  United  States  in  their  work  of  Foreign  Mis 
sions : 

Tbe  new  policy  of  political  expansion  adopted 
by  the  United  States  Government  has  long  been 
preceded  by  a  policy  of  religious  foreign  expan 
sion  on  the  part  of  its  churches.  Almost  every 
Protestant  Church  in  the  Union  has  a  Foreign 
Mission  of  some  kind  and  this  no  doubt  accounts 
for  tbe  fact  that  so  many  of  tbe  religious  leaders 
have  readily  fallen  into  line  with  the  new 
movement.  That  their  missionary  operations, 
however  have  been  altogether  devoid  of  selflsh 
political  aims  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  carried  on  so  largely  in  territory  that 
is  under  British  control.  Their  work  in  India 
is  very  large  and  important,  and  almost  all  de 
Dominations  have  a  share  in  it.  They  have  no 
doubt  been  encourageck  to  occupy  this  field  by 
the  fact  that  they  could  count  on  the  protection 
of  tbe  British  Government.  Even  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  when  local  difficulties  arose  they  have  usu¬ 
ally  found  the  British  officials  their  most  effec¬ 
tive  defenders.  This  has  no  doubt  contributed 
Bot  a  little  to  prepare  the  way  for  tbe  good 
understanding  that  now  obtains  between  the  two 
peoples. 


Zion’s  Herald,  speaking  for  Methodism  in  its 
several  great  American  bodies  or  divisions,  says 
that  “Methodists  are  Imperialists’’ : 

A  striking  indication  of  this  fact  is  found  in 
the  recent  declaration  of  Erving  Winslow,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Anti -Imperialist  League,  that  be  had 
been  unable,  after  weeks  of  inquiry  and  investi 
gration,  to  secure  tbe  name  of  a  single  prominent 
representative  of  the  Methodist  Church  who  was 
willing  to  pronounce  himself  an  anti- imperialist. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  in  other  denominations 
he  bad  found  those  in  sympathy  with  the  move¬ 
ment  which  be  represented,  but  not  one  in  the 
Methodist  body.  With  a  natural  and  reasonable 
interpretation  of  imperialism,  as  now  under 
stood,  we  should  confirm  Secretary  Winslow’s 


statement.  The  islands  were  upon  our  bands  for 
disposal,  and  we  would  neither  return  them  to 
Spain  nor  leave  them  to  tbe  cupidity  of  Ger 
many,  France,  Russia,  or  any  other  nation ;  tbe 
inhabitants  are  not  capable  of  eelf-government, 
and  it  becomes  our  obligation  and  duty  to 
protect  them,  and  to  direct  and  teach  them  to  be 
self  governing ;  and  their  condition,  physically, 
morally  and  intellectually,  must  be  unspeakably 
improved  under  our  paternal  care.  This  is  im- 
erialism,  in  this  exigency,  as  we  understand  it. 
ust  what  is  to  be  the  ultimate  outcome  with  the 
Philippines,  no  one  can  now  settle  or  prophesy, 
and  it  is  futile  to  undertake  to  do  it  “Suffi¬ 
cient  unto  tbe  day  is  the  evil  thereof.’’ 

What  we  are  doing  in  a  philanthropic  spirit 
and  with  a  Christian  purpose  for  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  we  hope  to  do  for  the  Philippines. 
The  term  “imperialism,’’  therefore,  has  no  ter 
ror  for  Methodists.  These  cew  problems  are 
thrust  upon  us,  we  believe,  by  a  determining 
and  favoring  Providence,  and  we  cannot  be  so 
false  and  cowardly  as  to  shrink  or  shirk  tbe  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  prophets  of  evil  do  not  affect 
our  people.  That  there  are  grave  dangers,  wo 
recognize;  but  that  American  citizens  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  exercising  the  necessary  civic  and  politi¬ 
cal  virtues  in  the  future,  as  they  are  doing  in 
tbe  present  and  have  done  in  the  past,  we  confi¬ 
dently  believe.  We  are  cot  unmindful  of  tbe 
significant  historic  fact  that  every  accession  of 
territory  to  our  original  domain  has  been  re¬ 
sisted  by  a  small  and  distinguished  contingent 
with  words  of  alarm  and  warning  similar  to 
those  so  loudly  heard  to  day.  We  do  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  speak  for  the  denomination,  but  we  do 
venture  tbe  opinion  that  our  people  are  becom 
ing  weary  and  impatient  with  the  jeremiads  of 
a  very  small  part  of  tbe  American  people  and 
the  talk  against  tbe  ratification  of  the  treaty; 
because,  unquesttonably,  such  action  encourages 
Aguinaldo’s  pretensions  and  renders  a  concilia 
tory  and  early  solution  of  the  problem  much 
more  difficult.  Tbe  intuitions  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  have  often  proved  wiser  and  safer  than 
tbe  conservatism  of  tbe  cultivated  ministry 


The  Christian  Observer,  our  able  Louisville 
contemporary  of  the  Southern  Church,  thue 
touches  upon  the  question  of  the  organic  union 
of  the  Southern  and  Northern  Presbyterian 
Churches — a  matter  lately  discussed  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  this  paper: 

Recently  there  has  been  some  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  the  Reunion  of  tbe  Presbyterian 
Churches,  North  and  South.  We  have  cot  en¬ 
couraged  this  discussion ;  for  our  deliberate  judg 
ment  is  that  it  is  exceedingly  unwise  to  agitate 
again  this  delicate  and  difficult  subject.  We 
believe  that  this  judgment  is  sound,  chiefly  for 
three  reasons.  First,  tbe  agitation  would  be 
doomed  to  failure,  for  we  are  sure  that  there  is 
no  general  desire  for  reunion  among  our  people. 
Secondly,  if  it  were  pushed  by  a  majority  in 
favor  of  it,  a  considerable  minority  would  refuse 
to  reunite,  and  this  would  leave  a  division  in 
our  own  territory  which  would  be  far  worse  than 
the  present  separation.  And,  thirdly,  it  seems 
pretty  clear  that  there  is  need  to  day  in  America 
for  a  Presbyterian  Church  which  stands  as  a 
witness  before  tbe  world  for  the  principles  which 
we  maintain  and  bold  so  dear. 


The  Southern  Presbyterian  expresses  itself 
thus  on  the  above  subject: 

“Dr.  J.  I.  Vance  of  the  First  church,  Nash¬ 
ville,  preached  a  remarkable  sermon  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Sabbath,  which  we  publish  this  week,  and 
which  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  enjoyed  by  all 
our  readers  His  hope  expressed  of  tbe  union 
of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  America  will 
meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of  a  large  part  of 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  There  are 
grave  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  judging  from 
the  kindly  sentiment  expressed  on  the  occasion 
of  the  President’s  visit  South,  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  party  and  by  hie  Southern  entertainers, 
we  are  moving  towards  a  point  now  near  at  band 
when  all  sectional  prejudices  will  end.  and  when 
there  will  be  a  sincere  and  earnest  effort  to  har¬ 
monize  differences  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Churches.  ’  ’ 


The  Presbyterian  Standard,  (Charlotte,  N.  O. ) 
cites  the  political  action  in  years  past  of  the 
then  Old  School  Church,  and  adds: 

“Would  it  not  be  better  for  a  living  Church 
to  expunge  these  acts,  than  for  the  “dead  past’’ 
to  bury  them  ?  To  say  nothing  about  the  wrong 
done  to  Christian  brethren,  now  acknowledged 
to  be  such,  is  there  not  some  spirit  of  loyalty 
to  the  crown  rights  of  Jesus  Christ  that  should 


compel  their  rescinding,  as  a  matter  of  principle. 
If  the  Northern  Church  cannot  conscientiously 
do  this,  well.’’ 

The  Central  Presbyterian  of  Richmond,  made 
a  courteous  reference  to  and  criticism  of  The 
Evangelist’s  recent  article  on  the  subject  of 
union.  The  latter  was  especially  aimed  at  the 
activity  and  platform  prominence  of  certain  of 
our  Northern  women.  But  alas,  it  holds  out  no 
prospect  of  Southern  aid  in  their  restraint,  con¬ 
cluding  thus  on  a  view  of  tbe  whole  situation : 

“The  two  churches  are  now  pursuing  the  work 
acsigned  them  in  the  providence  of  God  without 
unkind  or  unbrotherly  feeling,  in  relations  that 
are  fraternal,  and  in  co-operation  that  is  steadily 
growing  as  occasion  or  opportunity  occurs.  So 
far  as  tbe  great  body  of  the  Southern  Church  is 
concerned  it  is  not  disposed  to  re-open  a  dis- 
cuEsion,  which  would  divert  attention  from  tbe 
work  it  has  in  hand,  and  revive  alienations  and 
passions  that  we  all  wish  to  perish  forever. 
Neither  sectional  alienations  nor  memories  of 
the  painful  past,  which  is  fast  receding  from 
our  view,  are  among  the  reasons  that  to-day 
compel  tbe  conviction  of  the  Southern  Church 
that  it  is  called  of  God  to  stand  fast  in  its  wit¬ 
ness.’’ 


The  Southwestern  Presbyterian  of  New  Orleans, 
concludes  an  editorial  with  theee  remarks: 

“Organic  union  for  us  would  mean  absorption, 
without  compensation  of  corresponding  advan¬ 
tage,  the  sharing  of  responsibilities  for  much 
we  DOW  disapprove,  assumption  of  troubles  and 
trials  past  and  menacing,  to  which  we  have  no 
divine  call,  and  the  coloring  of  the  re  united 
Church,  and  with  it  the  hue  of  tbe  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority.  Surely  if  we  remember  the  trend 
ecclesiastical  in  many  things  among  our  breth¬ 
ren  in  the  line  of  departures  from  what  we  re¬ 
gard  as  strict  and  pure  Presbyterianism,  as  some 
of  themselves  publicly  lamented,  no  lover  of  tbe 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  can  contemplate 
organic  union  with  other  than  a  distressing  dis 
quietude.’’ 


The  Christian  Advocate’s  editor.  Dr.  Buckley, 
is  far  and  away  the  ablest  microbean,  or  as  the 
books  would  have  it — bacteriologist — connected 
with  the  religious  press.  In  fact  there  is  no 
other  editor-in-chief  much  devoted  to  this  line 
of  investigation,  save  perhaps  Dr.  Gray,  during 
the  out  of-harness  season  of  his  “Camp-fire 
Musings, ’’  when  be  ranges  freely  from  the  seen 
to  the  uDseen,  from  grave  to  gray.  As  will  be 
seen,  Tbe  Advocate  reaches  a  happy  and  tran- 
quilizing  conclusion,  for  which,  nothing  being 
intimated  to  the  contrary,  it  must  be  willing 
to  be  held  responsible  by  New  York’s  vigilant 
Board  of  Health : 

London  was  greatly  excited  by  newspaper  alle¬ 
gations  that  the  ice  cream  sold  in  the  streets  of 
London  was  full  of  bacterial  life.  The  analyst’s 
report  is  now  complete.  The  cream  contained 
upward  of  five  hundred  thousand  organisms  per 
cubic  centimeter.  A  centimeter  is  a  very  little 
less  than  two  fifths  of  an  inch,  exaclty  0  3937  of 
an  inch,  Theee  terrible  thiifgswere  found: 

“Hokey-pokey  ice  cream  sold  in  London  streets, 
though  full  of  bacterial  life,  turns  out  on  inspec¬ 
tion  to  be  less  harmful  than  was  expected.  The 
analyst’s  report  says:  ‘It  contained  upward  of 
500  000  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter.  The 
bacteria  isolated  were  the  Bacilli  coli  communis 
(the  cream  contained  200  or  300  per  cubic  cen¬ 
timeter),  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  Straphylococ- 
cus  pyogenes  aureus,  Strapbylococcus  pyogenes 
albas.  Bacilli  liquidus,  liquefaciens,  liquefaciens 
fiuoreseens,  and  ubiquitus.  No  oidium  lactis 
could  be  found,  nor  could  any  diphtheria  bacilli 
be  discovered.’  None  of  these  microbes,  how¬ 
ever,  are  particularly  injurious.’’ 

Would  not  tbe  reader  think  that  such  cream 
would  be  sure  death  f 

But  tbe  analyst  adds: “None  of  these  microbes 
are  particularly  injurious!’’ 

We  took  tbe  pains  to  have  the  bacteria  in  an 
ordinary  luncheon  estimated  by  a  bacteriologist 
of  note,  and  found  that  on  that  occasion,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  we  had  eaten  and  drunk  ninety- 
six  millions  of  bacteria.  This  estimate  allowed 
one  hundred  thousand  to  every  cubic  centimeter 
of  the  milk  used,  the  number  considered  normal 
by  some  health  boards. 

When  will  the  people  who  are  frightened  out 
of  their  wits  about  microbes,  learn  that  without 
them  it  would  be  impossible  to  live ;  that  those 
which  are  beneficial  far  outnumber  those  that 
are  pernicious,  and  that  the  harmless  far  out¬ 
number  the  beneficial  and  the  hurtful  combined  ? 
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Intbodcctoby  Study. 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  JOHn’s  GOSPEL. 

The  miracle  which  forms  the  subject  of  our 
study  is  the  only  one  narrated  by  all  the  four 
Evangelists.  The  one  which  immediately  fol¬ 
lows  is  narrated  by  Matthew  and  Mark  as  well 
as  John.  The  six  other  miracles  given  in  this 
gospel  are  found  in  none  of  the  others,  although 
there  are  some  critics  who  identify  the  healing 
of  the  nobleman’s  son  (iv.  46-53)  with  the  heal 
ing  of  the  centurion’s  servant  (Matt.  viii.  5  13). 
The  theory  that  John’s  gospel  is  simply  supple¬ 
mentary  to  the  other  three,  and  that  he  gives 
only  such  facte  as  they  omit,  will  clearly  not 
explain  his  choice  of  these  eight  miracles, 'and 
yet  it  ie  evident  that  if  we  could  find  the  rule 
which  guided  him  in  selecting  these  for  record 
out  of  all  the  “mighty  works”  of  Jesus,  it  would 
furnish  an  important  help  to  the  understanding 
of  this  gospel. 

The  word  by  which  John  calls  these  works  of 
Jesus  gives  us  a  clew  to  bis  purpose  in  their  selec¬ 
tion.  As  we  have  already  observed,  be  calls 
them,  not  miracles,  but  signs,  as  the  Revised 
Version  correctly  translates.  And  all  the  dis¬ 
courses  of  Jesus  which  follow  after  these  works 
are  devoted  to  explaining  what  it  ie  that  these 
signs  do  signify.  Now,  recalling  to  mind  the 
Prologue  to  the  Gospel  (i.  1  18),  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  sums  up  the  whole  gospel,  and  espe 
cially  that  fourteenth  verse  which  may  meet 
properly  be  called  the  text  of  the  gospel,  we 
have  in  our  bands  the  key  to  this  question  and 
are  in  the  right  position  for  fitting  it  to  the 
wards  of  the  Icck.  The  Word  was  made  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory, 
the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father 
full  of  grace  and  truth. 

The  eight  miracles  of  this  gospel  are  these :  the 
turning  of  water  into  wine,  the  healing  of  the 
nobleman’s  son,  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  at 
Bethsaida,  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  the 
walking  on  the  water,  the  givirg  of  eight  to  the 
man  born  blind,  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  and, 
after  the  resurrection,  the  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes. 

The  first  of  these  miracles,  the  turning  of 
water  into  wine,  is  a  symbol  of  Christ’s  whole 
work — the  ennobling  of  things  common,  th^ 
transforming  them  to  higher  potency.  This  ie 
what  Christianity  does.  The  second  miracle, 
the  healing  of  the  nobleman’s  eon,  shows  the 
method  of  hie  work  in  men— the  discipline  of 
faith.  Without  the  development  of  faith  in  men 
it  is  evident  that  Christianity  cannot  so  much 
as  exist.  The  third  miracle,  the  cure  of  the 
paralytic,  shows  the  divine  life  repairing  the 
ravages  which  sin  has  made  in  the  life  of 
humanity.  The  fourth,  which  forms  our  study 
for  to-day,  shows  that  Christ  the  restorer  of  the 
normal  life,  is  also  its  true  support.  The  fifth, 
Christ  coming  to  his  disciples  on  the  water, 
shows  that  Christ’s  power  to  sustain  and  pre¬ 
serve  his  own  IS  not  affected  by  physical  condi 
tions :  he  is  ever  with  them  whether  or  not  they 
recognize  him.  The  sixth,  the  giving  of  sight 
to  one  born  blind,  shows  that  Christ,  the  re 
storer,  support,  protector,  is  also  he  in  whom 
humanity  finds  enlightenment.  The  seventh,  the 
raising  of  Lazarus,  oboirs  Christ  as  the  very 
principle  of  life  itself,  before  whom  death  must 
of  necessity  flee  away.  Thus  do  these  miracles 
form  a  complete  chain,  whose  clasped  links  enclose 
what  Christ  is  in  himself  and  what  he  is  to  his 
own,  and  reveal  to  us  his  glory,  full  of  grace  and 
ruth.  The  eighth  miracle,  performed  after  bis 


reeuriection,  is  a  flgure  of  the  activities  which 
he  requires  of  his  followers  as  long  as  time  ehall 
last. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  return  of  Jesus  to 
Galilee,  which  undoubtedly  took  place  between 
the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  chapter.  At  the  time  when  John  wrote, 
this  return  was  well  known  and  needed  not  to 
be  told.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult,  however,  to 
gather  from  the  Synoptics  the  events  which  took 
place  be  ween  these  two  points. 

Not  long  after  his  return  to  Galilee, 'probably 
in  Capernaum,  he  was  joined  by  bis  disciples 
coming  back  from  their  first  evangelizing  tour 
(Luke  ix.  10).  He  bad  already  been  received 
with  joyful  welcome  by  the  people,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  former  practice,  they  thronged 
around  him,  bringing  their  sick  for  healing,  so 
that  he  found  no  time  for  conversation  with  bis 
disciples.  Very  soon  the  shocking  news  of  the 
death  of  John  the  Baptist  was  brought  to  him 
by  John’s  sorrowing  disciples  (Matt.  xiv.  12), 
and  in  the  deep  sorrow  of  that  intelligence,  in 
the  intense  consciousnese  of  his  own  inevitable 
death  which  that  news  forced  upon  him,  the 
need  for  quiet  and  for  reflection  became  impera¬ 
tive.  He  realized,  too,  that  bis  dieciples  also 
needed  rest  and  the  opportunity  of  unburdening 
their  hearts  to  him  after  their  varied  experi¬ 
ences.  He  therefore  took  a  boat  with  them  to 
go  to  some  quiet  place  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake. 

THE  LESSON. 

John  vi.  1  14. 

Golden  Text. — I  am  the  bread  of  life.— John 
vi.  35. 

Vebse  1.  After  these  things  does  not  mean 
immediately  after  the  events  narrated  in  the  fore 
going  chapter.  It  is  an  indefinite  expression 
which  may  refer  to  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and 
if  the  feast  of  chapter  v.  was  Purim,  the  time  of 
the  Passover  (verse  4),  not  much  more  than  a 
month  later,  might  well  be  thus  indicated.  It 
is  evident  from  verse  23,  which  was  manifeetly 
written  to  quiet  a  certain  caviling  which  had 
met  the  Synoptic  accounts  of  this  event,  that 
John  takes  it  for  granted  that  his  readers  are 
acquainted  with  those  Gospels,  We  may,  there¬ 
fore,  very  properly  study  the  four  accounts  to¬ 
gether. 

It,  was  for  his  Greek  readers  that  John  men¬ 
tions  that  the  Sea  of  Galilee  which  they  knew 
in  the  Gospels  was that  Sea  of  Tiberias  with 
which  they  were  familiar  from  secular  writings 
At  this  very  time  perhaps,  when  Jesus  crossed 
this  lake  with  bis  disciples,  he  might  almost 
have  heard,  not  many  miles  to  the  southward, 
the  sounds  of  the  workmen  employed  in  building 
the  splendid  palaces  of  Herod’s  new  city,  Tiberias 
(A.  D.  29),  from  which,  named  in  honor  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  tbe  lake  was  thenceforth  called 
by  all  but  Jews.  Of  this  lake  Dr.  Robineon 
says:  “It  is  about  twelve  miles  long  and  five  or 
six  broad,  and  is  still  celebrated  for  the  purity 
and  salubrity  of  its  waters  and  tbe  abundance  of 
its  fish.  It  presents,  indeed,  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  limpid  water  in  a  deep,  depressed  basin,  with 
a  continuous  wall  of  bills  on  the  sides.  ...  Its 
position  expoees  it  to  gusts  of  wind”  (compare 
Matt.  viii.  24). 

Tbe  word  went  away  brings  here  a  suggestion 
of  the  throngiLg  multitudes  from  whom,  as  Mark 
says,  they  sought  to  go  apart  into  a  desert  place. 

Verse  2.  Their  going  was  observed  by  a  por 
tion,  at  least,  of  the  multitude,  and  these  imme¬ 
diately  set  out  to  follow  on  foot  along  the  shore 
of  the  lake.  For  some  reason,  as  we  learn  from 
Mark  vi.  33’(perhaps  a  calm),  tbe  walking  party 
first  reached  tbe  spot  to  which  they  seem  to  have 
known  Jesus  proposed  to  go.  Their  reason  for 
hastening  thither,  we  are  told.  They  were  fol¬ 
lowing  him  because  they  were  beholding  the 
signs  which  he  was  doing.  The  imperfect  tense 


points  to  continuous  action;  be  had  been  work¬ 
ing  many  miracles. 

Verse  3.  Probably  the  first  arrivals  were  few 
in  number;  it  is  not  likely  that  the  multitude 
rushed  there  en  masse,  tor  we  are  here  distinctly 
told  that  for  a  little  while  Jesus  withdrew  apart 
to  Eome  spot  upon  the  mountain  (as  we  know  he 
was  BO  fond  of  doing;  verse  15;  Matt.  v.  1,  xvii- 
1,  Mark  iii.  13,  Luke  xxi.  37,  etc.),  and  there 
he  sat  in  calm,  deep  meditation  (so  the  Greek 
word  implies),  with  bis  disciples.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  for  long,  however.  The  crowd  kept 
swelling,  tbe  number  of  sick  and  suffering  ones 
increased,  and  Jesus,  moved  with  compassion 
(Mark  vi.  .34)  for  these  people,  whose  blindly 
impulsive  following  touchingly  reminded  him  of 
sheep  without  a  shepherd,  put  aside  his  longing 
for  quiet,  and  going  down  to  them,  welcomed 
them  (Luke  ix.  11)  with  a  tenderness  and 
courtesy  truly  Christian,  once  more  addressing 
himself  to  the  task  of  healing  their  sick  (Matt, 
xiv.  14). 

Verse  4.  We  are  told  that  the  Passover,  the 
feast  of  the  Jews  was  nigh.  Perhaps  this  ie  a 
mere  note  of  time;  posaibly  it  is  mentioned  to 
explain  the  presence  of  such  great  multitudes 
(though  verse  2  does  that),  and  perhaps  it  is  sug¬ 
gestively  noted  as  interpreting  the  thought  that 
was  in  the  mind  of  Jesus,  and  furnishing  the 
keynote  for  his  action.  Prevented  as  he  was  from 
keeping  the  Passover  in  Jerusalem  (vii.  1),  his 
heart  went  out  with  a  great  yearning  to  these  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  be  resolved  to 
keep  a  feast  with  them.  This  thought  not  only 
puts  the  miracle  and  the  following  address  in  a 
clear  light,  it  explains  what  might  seem  the 
needless  exercise  of  miraculous  power,  for  surely 
there  was  no  crying  necessity  among  the  people. 
They  were  not  so  far  from  food  and  shelter  but 
that  they  had  been  able  to  come  tbence  to  this 
place  on  foot  (compare  Mark  vi.  36). 

Verse  5.  All  through  the  day  Jesus  bad  been 
so  busy  in  his  work  of  mercy  that  be  bad  not 
realized  the  continued  swelling  of  the  throng. 
It  was  not  till  the  disciples,  less  sympathetic 
with  their  woes  perhaps,  and  yet  kindly  in  their 
wish  that  the  people  should  find  food  and  shelter 
before  dark,  came  to  Jesus  with  the  advice  that 
be  should  dismiss  the  multitude  (Matt.  xiv.  15; 
Mark  vi.  35;  Luke  ix.  12),  that  Jesus,  having 
lifted  his  eyes  and  seeing  a  great  company, 
realized  the  situation.  In  all  that  follows,  one 
feels  a  tone  of  exultation  a  spirit  of  deep  joy, 
which  the  Synoptists,  who  saw  only  the  compas¬ 
sion,  have  not  brought  out,  but  into  which  tbe 
sympathetic  John,  the  eye  witness  and  heart- 
witness  of  Jesus’  acts,  very  naturally  entered. 
It  brings  the  humanity  of  Jesus  very  close  home 
to  our  own  experience  when  we  find  that, 
having  put  down  his  strong  desire  for  rest  and 
quiet,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  good  of  the 
multitude,  he  is  now  in  that  mood  of  heartfelt 
joy  which  we  ourselves  know  to  be  tbe  blessed  re¬ 
sult  of  self-forgetfulnese.  It  was  perhaps  in  this 
exalted  mood  that  answered  bis  dirciples. 
They  need  not  depart;  give  ye  them  to  eat 
(Matt.  xiv.  16).  And  then,  observing  their 
consternation  at  tbe  command,  be  turned  to 
Philip,  who  probably  had  been  the  spokesman, 
and  put  the  question  to  him :  Whence  shall  w» 
buy  bread  that  these  may  eat  9 

Verse  6.  We  are  expressly  told  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  asked  to  prove  Philip.  Not,  certainly, 
to  prove  his  moral  character;  rathei  to  bring  to 
Hght  just  what  be  had  gained  as  tbe  result  of 
bis  long  and  intimate  intercourse  with  Jesus. 
If  we  do  not  find  here  the  evidence  of  playful 
humor  which  some  commentators  find,  we  must 
certainly  see  in  the  whole  conversation  an  affec¬ 
tionate  freedom,  a  peculiarly  human  character 
in  the  relations  between  Jesus  and  his  disciples, 
which  brings  him  very  near  to  our  own  hearts. 
The  whole  scene  ie  most  graphic  and  life  like. 
John  is  writing  from  his  own  remembrance, 
which  from  long  and  loving  dwelling  upon  every 
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detail  of  ecenes  like  these,  was  able,  with  a  few 
quick  etrohea,  to  reproduce  them  to  the  life.  As 
for  himself,  Jesua  knew  what  he  icould  do,  for 
being  surely  in  the  way  of  God’s  will,  having 
given  up  his  own  purpose  and  entered  into  the 
purpose  of  hie  Father,  he  knew  that  his  hour  for 
a  mighty  work  had  come  (compare  ii.  4,  vii.  8, 
V.  19,  Vi.  .38). 

Verse  7.  Jesus’  miracles  of  healing  would 
not  have  given  Philip  any  clue  to  the  present 
difficulty;  but  we  may  wonder  that  Philip,  who 
had  doubtless  been  at  the  marriage  in  Oana,  did 
not  find  his  faith  enlightened  by  that  remem¬ 
brance.  Philip,  however,  was  not  a  man  of 
quick  wit  or  of  warm  enthusiasm.  He  was  con¬ 
siderate  (i.  45),  matter  of  fact  (xiv.  8),  calculat¬ 
ing,  and  he  therefore  made  a  rapid  estimate, 
and  concluded  that  to  give  each  one  a  trifie  to 
stay  his  hunger  till  he  could  return  home  would 
cost  two  hundred  pence,  about  S33.75  (though 
its  purchasing  power  was  far  greater). 

Verses  8,  9.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Andrew 
was  present  with  John  when  this  Gospel  was  writ¬ 
ten,  but  that  is  not  needed  to  account  for  John’s 
remembsring  that  it  was  the  quick-witted,  ready 
Andrew  who  interposed  with  the  announcement 
that  he  had  been  looking  around  among  the 
multitude,  and  had  discovered  a  little  lad  who 
had  five  cakes  of  the  coarre  barley  bread  of  the 
poor  (Judges  vii.  13 compare  Ezek.  xiii.  19),  and 
two  of  the  small  fishes,  which  being  commonly 
eaten  as  a  relish  with  bread,  had^  come  to  be 
called  by  the  word  for  relish  (in  the  Greek  of 
John,  not  of  the  Synoptics).  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  how  Andrew  supplements  Philip.  These 
two  are  usually  mentioned  together  (Mark  iii. 
18 ;  Acts  i.  13) ;  they  seem  to  have  gone  forth 
together  on  their  preaching  tour,  and  it  had 
probably  become  second  nature  for  Philip  to 
come  and  tell  Andreio  (John  xii.  22)  when  he 
was  in  perplexity  The  contrast  between  them 
is  marked.  Andrew  was  Peter’s  own  brother  for 
initiative  and  enthusiasm.  How  differently 
rings  out  hie  decisive,  We  have  found  the  Mes 
siah  (i  41),  from  the  stow  consideration  of 
Philip’s  We  have  found  him  of  whom  'fMoses 
and  the  prophets  did  write  (i.  45), 

Verse  10  Jesus  cares  for  the  people's  comfort 
in  small  as  in  great  things,  but  in  his  command 
to  make  the  men  sit  down,  ws  must  also  see  his 
desire  that  all  should  be  done  quietly  and  in 
order.  It  was  not  a  hungry  mob,  it  was  the 
respectable  and  self  respecting  guests  at  a  fete'’, 
whom  he  would  see  before  him,  Mark  tells  us 
of  the  green  grass ;  John  says  that  t’.tere  was 
much  of  it,  correcting  perhaps  the  previous  notion 
of  his  readers  as  to  the  character  of  the  desert 
(solitary)  place  of  the  Synoptics.  So  the  men 
eat  down,  John  says  (Jesus  had  used  another 
word,  signifying  rather  people),  in  number  about 
five  thousand,  a  number  easy  to  ascertain,  since, 
as  Mark  tells  us,  they  were  ssated  in  squares 
like  beds  in  a  garden,  by  fifties  and  by  hun¬ 
dreds.  The  women  and  children,  probably  few 
in  number,  doubtless  eat  apart  in  less  formal 
fashion,  sure,  in  any  case,  to  be  quiet  and 
orderly. 

Verse  11.  The  solemn  giving  of  thanks  can 
hardly  have  been  that  of  the  ordinary  meal,  for 
the  impression  that  it  mad?  upon  the  disciples 
was  marked.  Every  one  of  the  evangelists  re¬ 
cords  it,  and  from  verse  23  it  seems  evident  that 
the  working  of  the  miracle  was  connected  with 
it  in  their  minds.  It  was  very  probably  the  spe¬ 
cial  thanksgiving  uttered  by  the  father  of  the 
family  at  the  Paschal  feast.  If  so,  what  inde 
Bcribable  meaning  filled  the  words  in  the  heart 
of  him  who  as  our  Passover  was  so  shortly  to  be 
sacrificed  for  us  (1  Oor.  v.  7). 

How  the  multiplication  of  the  bread  took  place 
we  cannot  know.  Certainly  not  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  nor  of  the  disciples,  and  certainly  not 
by  any  acceleration  of  natural  processes,  as  is 
sometimes  foolishly  said  of  the  water  turned  to 
wine.  Natural  processes  do  not  producs  baked 


bread  cr  salted  fish.  But  that  it  did  occur  is  no 
more  to  be  explained  away  than  explained. 

Verse  12.  When  all  were  filled,  he  uttered 
what  Godet  calls  “His  triumphant  answer  to  the 
close  calculation  of  Philip  and  Andrew.”  There 
were  fragments  remaining,  not  because  Jesus 
gives  more  than  is  wanted,  but  because  in  this 
moat  significant  miracle,  which  taught  that 
Jesus  was  the  Support  of  Life  as  well  as  its 
Source  (v.  1-9),  the  disciples  were  to  learn  that 
from  hie  fulness  they  were  to  gain  that  supply 
which  they  must  give  to  others.  This  great 
lesson,  rather  than  the  smaller  one  of  frugality, 
was  the  import  of  his  behest. 

Verse  13,  It  is  idle  to  ask  where  the  baskets 
came  from.  If  any  of  the  company  were  Pass- 
over  pilgrims,  they  would  be  provided  with  the 
wallet  of  the  traveller.  But  doubtless  the  disci¬ 
ples  were  so  equipped,  as  was  necessary  in  their 
wandering  life.  They  were  not  great  market 
baskets  as  is  generaliy  pictured. 

Verse  14.  It  is  clear  from  this  verse  and  from 
i.  45,  that  Deut.  xviii.  18  was  understood  to  re¬ 
fer  directly  to  the  Messiah,  yet  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  multitude  did  not  find  in  the  miracle 
the  sign  which  the  disciples  saw  in  it,  and  which 
it  bad  been  in  the  purpose  of  Jesus.  Instead  of 
rising  from  this  miraculous  meal  to  the  longing 
for  a  spiritual  feast,  they  saw  in  it  at  most  only 
the  evidence  of  a  power  which  would  be  very  prac¬ 
tically  valuable  in  the  event  of  a  struggle  with 
Herod  or  with  Rome  (compare  verse  15).  Luke 
tells  us  (ix.  11)  that  he  bad  been  talking  to  them 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  with  their  blind  reading  of  the 
signs  of  the  times,  they  imagined  that  the  death 
of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  close  of  his  prepara¬ 
tory  work  was  really  the  signal  for  an  open  rising 
against  the  worldly  power  that  bad  so  misappre¬ 
hended  the  Forerunner’s  dignity,  and  the  high 
sanction  of  his  work.  They  saw  that  in  this 
miracle  he  must  have  had  some  other  motive 
than  compassion,  and  so  far  they  saw  aright ;  but 
they  utterly  failed  to  see  that  his  kingdom  was  a 
spiritual  one,  and  that  the  regeneration  of 
Israel,  not  its  rehabilitation  among  the  nations,  j 
was  the  Messiah’s  own  work.  Blind  they  were 
indeed,  but  not  more  blind  than  we  who  in  the 
daily  dealings  of  God  with  us  fail  to  see  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  his  providences,  and  find 
in  our  joys,  sorrows,  successes,  trials,  no  sign 
of  his  presence  with  us. 


THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  (OR  BLAKES- 
LEE)  LESSONS  ON  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

CHRIST  IN  JUDEA  AND  SAMARIA. 

The  Baptismai,  Ministry  and  the  Withdrawal 
TO  Galilee. 

Scripture  Section,  John  xii.  22,  iv.  42. 

Jesus  did  not  need  to  stay  long  in  Jerusalem 
to  find  out  that  the  Jews  there  were  not  likely  to 
receive  him.  The  message  of  repentance  which 
be  brought  was  not  welcome  to  their  ears,  listen¬ 
ing  as  they  were  for  one  of  political  glory.  The 
religious  leaders  of  the  nation  had  practically 
rejected  him,  at  the  very  beginning  of  bis  work. 
He  turned  now  to  the  common  people,  who  in 
all  ages  have  been  the  first  to  understand  about, 
and  to  enter  into,  the  Kingdom  of  God.  He  left 
the  city,  and  withdrew  into  the  surrounding 
country. 

Of  what  his  eight  months’  ministry  in  this 
region  consisted,  we  are  not  fully  tcld.  Andrews 
says  that  “it  was  an  attempt  to  bring  the  nation, 
as  headed  up  in  its  ecclesiastical  rulers,  to  re 
pentance.  ”  Had  they  responded  to  that,  he 
could  “have  taught  them  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  prepared  them  for 
the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  It  was  a  min- 
isry  of  baptism,  though  “Jesus  baptized  not, 
but  his  disciples.  ”  Yet  “He  made  and  baptized 
more  disciples  than  John.”  John’s  disciples 
very  naturally  wondered  at  this.  But  John 


showed  the  largeness  of  bis  nature,  and  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  purpose,  in  that  he  could  forget 
himself,  in  his  desire  for  the  success  of  his  mis¬ 
sion.  “It  is  as  I  said,”  he  told  his  disciples.  “My 
work  is  almost  ended,  his  has  scacrely  begun.” 

No  sooner  was  John  shut  up  in  the  dungeon 
fortress  of  Machaerus,  than  Jesus  left  Judea  for 
Galilee.  It  gives  us  a  deeper  sense  of  the  bur¬ 
den  Jesus  must  have  carried  through  all  these 
years  of  his  public  life,  to  see  how  the  shadow 
of  apparent  failure  rested  upon  it  from  the  very 
beginning.  The  contrast  between  the  eager 
flocking  about  him  by  the  poor  and  the  sorrow¬ 
ful,  and  the  cold  disdain  of  the  leaders  of  the 
people  was  marked  already. 

On  his  journey  through  the  fertile  plains  of 
Central  Falestine,  he  comes  one  day,  weary  with 
his  journey,  to  a  famous  well  near  Sychar  in 
Samaria.  Wells  in  that  “thirsty  land”  have  a 
history  of  their  own.  But  in  all  the  centuries 
in  which  Jacob’s  well  had  been  the  gathering 
place  of  human  toil  or  pleasure,  it  had  never 
heard  such  words  as  it  heard  that  day.  The  con¬ 
versation  between  Jesus  and  the  Samaritan 
woman  shows  us  how  woLderfully  he  under¬ 
stood  human  nature.  Notice  the  gradual  change 
in  the  woman’s  attitude  from  her  half-bitter 
question,  at  the  beginning,  “Why  should  thou 
ask  drink  of  me  f"  to  her  eager  cry  to  her 
Samaritan  neighbors,  “Come  and  see  this  man, 
Is  he  not  the  Messiah  ?” 

Jesus  must  have  seen  that  this  woman,  obscure 
and  stained  as  she  was,  had  a  possible  receptiv¬ 
ity  for  spiritual  truth  which  the  flawlees  Phari¬ 
sees  of  the  Temple  lacked.  At  all  events,  as  soon 
as  he  had  aroused  her  conscience  and  wakened 
her  understanding,  he  talked  to  her  as  he  had 
not  to  them.  Her  growing  respect  and  eager  in¬ 
terest  is  shown  by  her  replies  and  questions,  each 
one  getting  deeper  into  the  heart  of  things,  till 
she  brings  up  the  question  which  bad  long  been 
the  point  of  bitter  contention  between  Jew  and 
Samaritan— the  place  where  to  worship.  What 
a  revelation  for  Jesus  to  bring  to  this  woman, 
that  all  this  quarreling,  relentless  and  vindic¬ 
tive,  as  it  had  been,  was  needless.  God  could  be 
worshipped  anywhere,  if  be  was  but  worshipped 
aright.  To  this  “mighty  and  memorable  proph¬ 
ecy,”  be  adds  yet  other  words  more  wonderful 
still,  if  we  think  of  all  that  they  meant  then. 
She  bad  been  unable  to  grasp  Jesus’  meaning 
completely,  and  bad  taken  refuge  in  the  thought 
that  the  coming  Msssiah  would  explain  all  this. 
To  that  Jesus  answered  plainly,  “I  that  speak 
unto  thee  am  be  1” 

He  had  not  said  this  to  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem. 
He  could  not  say  it  there  without  dangerous 
political  complicatioas,  but  here  the  Meesiah 
was  not  a  King  but  a  Saviour,  and  he  'could 
safely  reveal  himself.  It  is  good  to  read  of  the 
simple  faith  of  the  Samaritans,  “because  they 
had  heard  him  themselves,  and  knew  that  he  was 
indeed  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  ’  ’  They  were 
not  learned  like  the  Pharisees  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  law,  but  they  were  quick  to  understand  what 
the  Scotch  lassie  called  “the  muckle  wisdom.  ” 
After  Jesus’  death  it  was  in  Samaria  that  the 
apostles  found  a  “rapid  and  joyous  acceptance” 
of  their  message.  Here  probably  was  the  harvest 
from  the  seed  planted  by  Jesus  in  this  quiet  two 
days’  work  in  Sychar. 


GOOD  NIGHT. 

Good  night,  pretty  San,  good  night  1 
I've  watched  your  pnrple  and  golden  light 
While  yon  are  sinking  away; 

And  some  one  has  just  been  telling  me 
You're  making  o’er  the  shining  sea 
Another  beautiful  day; 

That  just  at  the  time  I  am  going  to  sleep, 

Tte  children  there  are  taking  a  peep 
At  your  face-  beginning  to  say 
Good  morning  1"  just  when  I  say  “Good  night !” 
Now,  beautiful  Sun,  if  they’ve  told  me  right, 

I  wish  you’d  say  “Good  morning’’  for  me 
To  all  the  little  ones  over  the  sea. 

—Sydney  Dayre. 
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CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen.  D.  D. 


A  Mi«sion»r7  Church. 

Feb.  13.  The  Church  commissioned.  Acts  1 : 

11.  Witnessing  in  Jerusalem.  Acts  1 :  23-33. 

15.  Witnessing  in  allJudea.  Acts  8:  1-1. 

16.  Witnessing  in  Samaria.  Acts  8 :  5-17. 

17.  Unto  the  uttermost  part.  Acts  16 :  6  1(|; 

19-21 ;  2  Cor.  16-16. 

18.  Except  they  be  sent.  Rom.  10 ;  8-17. 

19.  Topic— A  Missionary  Church.  Acts 

13:1-12.  (A  missionary  meeting.) 

Never  eince  Peotecoet  has  the  Ohurch  of  Jesus 
Christ  so  profoundly  needed  nor  so  richly  mer¬ 
ited  the  fervent  prayers,  loyal  service,  and  gen¬ 
erous  gifts  of  all  her  people  as  at  this  hour, 
which  is  as  big  with  peril  as  with  opportunity. 
Harvests  not  gleaned  are  wasted.  Opportunities 
not  seized  continue  their  flight. 

“  On  I  let  all  the  soul  within  you 

For  the  truth’s  sake  go  abroad. 

Strike  let  every  nerve  and  sinew 

Tell  on  ages,  tell  for  God.” 

The  transformation  at  home  is  quite  as  re¬ 
markable  as  that  abroad.  The  churches  at  home 
have  received  a  greater  uplift  and  a  wider  hori¬ 
zon  than  they  have  imparted.  Truly  it  has 
been  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  This 
century  of  Missions  has  done  for  the  Church  of 
Christ  what  the  vision  of  the  sheet  let  down  by 
the  four  corners  from  heaven  did  for  Peter,  or 
the  Damascus  vision  did  for  Paul.  Brother¬ 
hood,  the  unity  of  humanity,  this  has  been  its 
great  lesson.  It  is  this  which  will  Rive  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  exalted  and  enduring  position 
among  its  succeesors  as  well  as  among  its  prede¬ 
cessors.  Human  narrowness  has  had  to  give  way 
to  divine  breadth.  National  or  racial  exclueicn 
is  surrendering  to  world-wide  inclusion.  The 
key-note  is  changing  from  selfishness  to  self-sac¬ 
rifice.  “The  Baptist  Association  rebuked 
William  Carey  when  he  proposed  sending  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  heathen.”  “The  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  so  little  under¬ 
stood  its  Master’s  commission  that  it  passed  a 
resolution  condemning  Carey’s  movement  as  a 
pernicious  delusion.”  Now  every  denomination 
has  its  own  missionary  society  or  board.  Less 
than  875  was  the  first  offering  of  Carey  and  hie 
friends.  To-day  the  Church  of  Christ  makes  an 
annual  contribution  of  114,513,972.  She  has  not 
yet  “done  what  she  could;”  but  poor  as  it  is, 
it  is  vastly  better  than  at  any  former  period  of 
her  existence. 

*  ‘  The  field  is  the  world.  ’  ’ 

“Read  your  orders,  ”  was  the  answer  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  one  who  objected  to  For¬ 
eign  Missions.  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.”  “And  ye 
shall  be  my  witnesses  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in 
all  Judea  and  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth.”  la  that  a  true  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  which  is  not  a  missionary  church  t 
Whose  chance  is  best  at  the  great  white  throne, 
the  one  who  denies  brotherhood,  refuses  help, 
and  retains  substance ;  or  the  one  who  admits 
brotherhood,  aye  and  glories  in  it,  and  then  ren 
ders  it  of  no  avail  by  withholding  self,  service, 
and  substance  T  The  January  and  February 
numbers  of  the  Missionary  Review  enable  us  to 
eee  the  field  through  the  eyes  of  those  who  best 
know  it.  In  the  year  eighteen  hundred,  “the 
great  mission  fields  were  either  unknown  or 
closed  to  the  entrance  of  the  Gospel ;  now  the 
whole  wide  world,  with  inconsiderable  excep¬ 
tions,  is  open  to  its  heralds.”  Then  the  mis¬ 
sionary  was  a  fanatic,  now  he  is  “the  pioneer 
of  civilization,  and  the  valued  ally  of  good  gov¬ 
ernment.  ”  “South  America  with  a  population  of 
34,000,000  has  probably  30,000,000  who  have 
never  seen  a  Bible.”  ^'Eighteen  Protestant 
missionary  societies  are  now  operating  there, 
with  about  350  missionaries  male  and  female, 
and  over  30,000  communicants.”  “Mexico  has 
a  population  of  about  12,000,000.  Twenty-six 
years  ago  Protestant  missionaries  entered  the 


field.  Fourteen  societies  are  now  at  work,  with 
about  200  missionaries,  and  18,000  communi¬ 
cants.  Six  hundred  native  workers  and  many 
thousands  of  children  are  now  under  instruc¬ 
tion.  ”  “Africa  is  one  of  the  great  mission 
fields  of  the  future.  Its  populatipn  is  variously 
estimated  from  160.000,000  to  3()0,000,000.  Al¬ 
ready  forty-five  societies  are  at  work  and  the 
Bible  has  been  translated  in  whole  or  in  part 
into  seventy  languages,  and  there  are  over  1,200 
missirnaries.  In  Uganda  alone,  with  10,000,000 
of  a  population,  where  twenty  years  ago  there 
was  no  missionary,  there  are  now  500  churchee> 
600  teachers,  and  over  60,000  under  inetructicn. 
Native  contributions  support  100  native  laborers. 
In  five  months  10,000  copies  of  the  Gospels  were 
sold.”  “The  South  Sea  Islands  are  m  thirty 
eight  groups.  About  2,000  of  these  islands  are 
inhabited  by  10,000,000  of  people.  Already  four¬ 
teen  groups  are  practically  evangelized,  and  other 
groups  partially  so.  There  are  1,400  churches, 
with  over  1,200  native  helpers  engaged  in  the 
services.”  “India  has  a  population  of  288,000,- 
000,  of  whom  about  six  per  cent,  of  the  men, 
and  one  per  cent,  of  the  women  can  read.  Two 
cents  a  day  is  the  average  income.  It  is  eaid 
there  are  333.000,000  gods.  Henry  Martyn  raid, 
“If  ever  I  see  a  Hindu  converted  to  Jesus 
Uhrist,  I  shall  see  eometbicg  more  nearly  ap 
preaching  the  resurrection  of  a  dead  body  than 
anything  I  have  seen.”  Yet  there  are  in  India 
to-day  200  000  native  communicants,  and  nearly 
600,000  Protestant  adherents.  There  are  4  GOO. - 
000  students  in  educational  institutiona  receiv 
inR  a  Western  education,  which  is  undermining 
heathenism  and  preparing  the  way  for  Christ.” 
“China  contains  400,000.000  souls,  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  world.  In  1840, 
there  were  only  five  s^a  ports  at  which  the  mis¬ 
sionary  could  labor.  To  day  the  whole  of  China 
is  not  only  open  but  the  missionary  goes  forth 
assured  of  imperial  protection.  Every  province 
has  been  invaded.  There  are  80,000  communi 
cants,  another  80,000  who  are  believers,  but 
have  not  made  public  profession,  and  probably 
120,000  more  who  are  intellectually  ccnvinced 
that  Christianity  is  true,  and  have  lost  ail  faith 
in  idolatry.”  “Japan  was  first  entered  in  1859. 
The  first  Christian  was  baptized  in  1864.  The 
first  eburoh  was  organized  in  1872,  with  only 
eleven  members.  To  day  there  are  over  40,000 
converts  and  a  Christian  community  of  150  000. 
The  whole  empire  of  40,000  000  lies  open  for 
evangelization.”  Never  before  were  the  fields 
BO  white  for  the  harvest.  The  century  of  great¬ 
est  material  and  intellectual  progress  has  also 
bean  the  century  of  gre::test  spiritual  advance 
ment.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  by  contact 
with  all  races  and  condit  one,  and  by  conflict 
with  all  religions  has  demonstrated  beyond  all 
question  that  it  possesses  the  inherent  power  for 
final  conquest.  This  is  not  because  of  the  people 
who  champion  its  cause,  but  because  of  the 
divine  Person  upon  Whom  it  all  depends,  ana 
from  Whom  it  all  emanates.  Nineteen  hundred 
years  of  trial  and  triumph  have  shown  that  the 
faith  Christ  proclaimed  for  all  is  suited  to  all. 

Christianization  must  accompany  evangeliza¬ 
tion.  The  one  is  siege,  the  other  skirmish 
work.  Neither  can  get  on  without  the  other. 
Men  must  be  built  up  in  Christ  as  well  as  won 
to  Christ.  “First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear.”  A  single  paragraph 
from  the  Missionary  Review  shows  how  much 
remains  to  be  done.  “Fifty-four  societies  are 
at  work  in  China.  They  have  335  main  stations, 
and  1.969  out-stations.  At  these  stations  are 
1,766  day  schools,  with  30  046  pupils,  and  105 
institutions  of  higher  grade,  attended  by  4,285 
young  men  and  women.  The  2,461  foreign  work¬ 
ers  sent  out  by  these  societies  are  aided  by  5,071 
faithful  Chinese  men  and  women.  If  these 
totals  seem  large,  remember  that  China  still  has 
but  one  foreign  worker  to  a  parish  of  158,362 
souls,  while  if  native  assistants  are  added,  each 
has  an  average  of  51,071  unevangelized  neigh 
bore.”  What  a  wail  loud  and  prolonged  would 
ascend  to  God  if  Greater  New  York  had  but 
twenty  ordained  pastors,  or  if  her  pastors  and 
lay  helpers  combined  were  only  sixty.  One  pas 
tor’s  heart  as  well  as  strength  would  be  broken  if 
he  had  entire  charge  of  six  cities  like  Auburn, 
New  York. 


Children’s  Department 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  AND  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. 

It  seems  quite  a  etrange  coincidence  that  the 
two  greatest  heroes  of  our  country  were  born  in 
February,  George  Washington  and  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Their  surroundings  in  early  life  were 
entirely  different.  George  Wasbington  was  born 
of  parents  who  were  able  to  give  him  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  times  in  the  way  of  education 
and  social  privileges.  Abraham  Lincoln’s  father 
and  mother  were  poor,  and  could  not  read  and 
that  too,  at  a  time  when  education  had  made 
much  greater  progress.  George  Washington’s 
father  gave  him  a  hatchet  to  amuse  himself  with 
and  he  cut  down  a  fine  young  cherry  tree,  just 
for  fun.  He  told  the  truth  about  it,  however, 
and  his  name  always  suggests  first  the  old  story 
of  the  hatchet  and  bow  he  told  the  truth  instead 
of  a  lie  about  hie  misdemeanor. 

Abraham  Lincoln’s  father  gave  him  an  axe, 
not  to  amuse  himself  with,  but  to  use  in  split¬ 
ting  rails  to  help  earn  his  bread  and  butter,  both 
of  which  were  rather  scarce,  if  we  are  to  believe 
what  we  are  told.  George  Washiegton  was  so 
true  to  himself  and  just  to  others,  that  while  at 
school  he  acted  as  a  judge  in  deciding  disputes 
between  his  young  friends. 

Lincoln  developed  into  a  youth  of  manly  char¬ 
acter,  notwithstanding  his  rough  exterior  and 
became  known  as  “Honest  Abe.”  His  clear 
head  and  good  judgment  caused  him  to  be 
selected  as  judge  to  settle  disputes  among  his 
friends  and  neighbors.  His  opportunities  for 
reading  were  so  limited  that  it  was  hard  work 
for  him  to  make  much  headway  with  even  the 
few  books  he  could  get.  But  he  was  patient  and 
persevering, 

George  Washington  was  to  have  been  inaugu¬ 
rated  on  March  4th,  as  our  Presidents  are  now, 
but  the  traveling  was  so  bad  that  Congress  could 
not  meet  and  count  the  electoral  votes  in  time 
to  have  the  inauguration  before  April  30tb. 
New  York  City  was  the  capital  of  the  country 
then,  and  people  had  to  travel  from  one  place  to 
another  in  sailing  packets  or  stage  coaches.  The 
only  way  to  transport  passengers  and  goods  by 
I  land  being  by  the  stages. 

In  Washington’s  administration,  two  stage 
coaches  and  twelve  horses  were  sufficient  to 
carry  all  the  goods  and  people  passing  between 
Boston  and  New  York,  while  in  Lincoln’s  admin¬ 
istration  express  trains  and  steamboats  brought 
thousands  of  people  ffom  all  over  our  country. 
Mails  were  rushed  through  at  great  speed,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  carried  on  horseback  from  one 
large  city  to  another  three  times  a  week  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  twice  in  winter.  A  pair  of  saddle 
bags  were  sufficient  to  carry  all  the  mail  between 
Boston  and^New  York. 

Washington  surrounded  himself  with  much 
ceremony,  and  was  always  followed  by  a  body 
servant  in  livery,  but  Abraham  Lincoln  had  no 
formality.  He  was  at  home  with  the  common 
people  and  sympathized  with  them  because  of 
his  own  early  struggles  in  life.  Washington  was 
at  the  head  of  the  army  that  gained  Independ¬ 
ence  for  this  great  nation,  while'  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  welded  it  together^  again  years  afterwards 
when  it  was  threatened  with  disruption.  Wash¬ 
ington  lived  to  see  our  Independence  well  estab¬ 
lished,  and  died  of  a  short  illness,  in  his  own 
home  surrounded  by  those  who  loved  him. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  put  to  death  by  the  hand 
of  an  aesassin  without  a  moment’s  notice,  and 
the  nation  was  thrown  into  ‘consternation.  His 
was  a  martyr’s  death. 

Boys  and  girls  think  it  a  great  thing  to  be  a 
hero.  But  do  they  think  of  all  that  it  implies 
of  suffering,  anxiety,  unhappiness  and  grave  re¬ 
sponsibility  f  Washington  said  that,  when  he 
was  bitterly  attacked  and  unjustly  accused  by 
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some  of  the  people,  that  he  would  far  rather  be 
in  his  grave  than  be  President.  And  we  all 
know  what  Abraham  Lincoln  must  have  suffered 
in  the  way  of  anxiety  and  conflict  in  his  last 
days,  and  that  being  President  cost  him  his  life. 

We  cannot  honor  theee  two  great  heroes  too 
highly.  In  some  ways  their  characteristics  were 
the  same  under  entirely  different  conditions. 
The  nation  grants  us  the  days  of  their  birth  as 
legal  holidays.  No  school,  no  business.  We  are 
left  to  enjoy  ourselves,  but  do  not  let  us  forget 
to  honor  our  great  heroes  on  these  holidays 
which  commemorate  their  birth. 

8u9an  Tkall  Perry. 

BILL¥’S  VALENTINE. 

"I’m  not  going  to  send  you  any  valentine  this 
year,  Floss. ’’ 

As  Ray  said  this,  Flossie  drew  herself  up  with 
an  independent  air  and  replied,  "Who  cares  ?  I 
don’t."  She  was  just  going  to  touch  Rayon 
the  shoulder  and  call  out  "last  tag,"  when  he 
said  those  words.  But  tag  was  off  now. 

"You  needn’t  get  angry  about  it.  Floss,"  Ray 
continued.  "It  isn’t  because  I  don’t  like  you 
that  I  am  not  going  to  send  you  one.  I’m  not 
going  to  send  a  valentine  to  any  girl,  this  year." 

So  long  as  the  other  girls  were  not  to  be  fav¬ 
ored  by  Ray,  Flossie  looked  pleasanter,  and 
asked,  "Why  not,  Ray?" 

"If  you’ll  promise  me  that  you  will  never  tell, 
I  will  tell  you.  It’s  a  secret  just  between  us, 
remember.  ’’ 

Flossie  liked  to  have  the  keeping  of  secrets  ia 
her  cate  and  she  was  sure  never  to  betray  her 
trusts. 

"Ray,  I’ll  promise  you  upon  my  word  and 
honor,  that  I’ll  never  tell  unless  you  tell  me  I 
may." 

"Take  my  hand  on  it.  Floss." 

Floss  took  Ray’s  hand  and  then  Ray  said, 
"Let  us  walk  down  the  street  a  little  ways  to¬ 
gether  and  I’ll  tell  you.” 

They  were  in  front  of  Flossie’s  gate,  and  she 
went  in  and  ran  up  the  garden  walk  to  put  her 
heavy  bag  of  school  books  on  the  piazza.  Then 
she  joined  Ray. 

"You  know  Billy,  who  lives  in  the  alley  back 
of  papa’s  store,  don’t  you.  Floes?" 

"1  know  who  he  is,  but  I  don’t  know  him  to 
speak  to.  My  mamma  would  not  allow  me  to 
talk  to  such  boys,  and  I  wouldn’t  speak  to  them 
if  she  did,"  and  Floss  drew  herself  up  with  a 
great  show  of  dignity, 

"You  girls  always  think  because  a  boy  is  poor 
and  wears  old  clothes,  that  he  isn’t  tit  to  speak 
0. " 

"I  think,  Ray,  that  Billy  is  the  hoiridest  look¬ 
ing  boy  in  town.  His  face  is  all  freckles  and 
his  hair  is  as  red  as  Are  and  his  nose  turns  up. 
I’ve  often  wondered  how  you  could  go  with  him 
as  you  do.  I  should  have  more  regard  for  my 
position  than  that." 

Ray  laughed,  fur  he  knew  that  last  phrase  of 
Flossie’s  had  been  borrowed  from  some  of  her 
mother’s  callers. 

"Well,  Floes,  I  just  want  to  tell  you  that  Billy 
is  one  of  the  beat  boys  I  ever  knew.  Billy  has 
done  lots  of  things  for  me.  He  mended  up  my 
wheel,  and  he  made  me  a  boss  kite,  and  when 
Dick  Haven  knocked  me  down  in  the  street,  be¬ 
cause  I  wouldn’t  let  him  see  my  examination 
papers,  Billy  pitched  into  him  and  just  hit  him 
right  and  left.  I  tell  you,  Billy  ia  true  to  me 
and  I’ll  stick  by  Billy." 

But  what  has  Billy  to  do  with  valentines,  I’d 
like  to  know." 

"You  walk  around  the  corner  with  me  to  the 
bird  store  and  I’ll  tell  you.  Floss." 

Soon  the  two  children  stood  in  front  of  the 
window  Ailed  with  all  sorts  of  birds,  and  there 
also  in  a  cage  were  three  little  Guinea  pigs. 

"See  those  pigs,  Floss  ?  I’m  going  to  buy  one 
of  them  for  a  valentine  for  Billy.  I’m  going  to 
take  all  my  valentine  money  for  it." 


"A  Guinea  pig  for  a  valentine !’’  exclaimed 
Floss.  "Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  ?’’ 

"Well,  Billy  saw  them  once  and  he  said  he 
wished  he  had  one — that  was  before  he  was 
taken  sick.  Did  you  know  that  Billy  was  sick  ?’’ 

No,  Flossie  did  not  know  it. 

"He  fell  on  the  ice  when  he  was  helping  the 
ice  men  get  ice  and  hurt  his  back,  and  the  doc¬ 
tor  said  be  would  have  to  lie  in  bed  one  whole 
month— just  think  of  it.  Floss,  one  whole  month 
in  bed  I  Poor  Billy  I" 

"I’m  real  soiry,  Ray,  and  I’m  sorry,  too,  I 
said  he  was  horrid  looking  and  I  know  if  you 
say  Billy  is  a  good  boy  that  he  is  a  good  boy." 

The  children  walked  into  the  store  at  that 
moment  and  Ray  asked  the  price  of  the  Guinea 
pigs.  "Fifty  cents  apiece,"  replied  the  store 
man.  Ray’s  face  fell,  he  had  but  twenty -flve 
cents  in  his  pocket. 

'  "1  can’t  buy  it  for  Billy,  Floes,  I’ve  only 

twenty-flve  cents,"  he  eaid  in  a  very  sad  tone. 

"Weil,  Ray,  I’ve  another  twenty-five  cents'in 
my  little  puree  in  my  pocket.  Let  us  go  shares." 
And  they  did.  The  store  man  gave  th^m  a  box 
with  slats  in  front  of  it  and  Ray  walked  off  with 
his  very  queer  valentine.  They  took  it  into 
Flossie’s  father’s  barn  and  tied  a  card  on  the 
box— a  valentine  card,  which  had  these  words  on 
it:  "You  Are  My  True  Valentine."  ‘That’s  for 
us  both.  Floes." 

"He  isn’t  my  true  valentine,"  replied  Floes. 

After  dark,  Ray  took  the  pig  to  Billy’s  house 
and  gave  it  to  his  mother.  And  when~Biily 
woke  up  at  day-light  he  caw  the  box  on  a  chair 
in  front  of  his  bed  and  the  funny  black  and 
yellow  spotted  little  living  valentine  running 
about  in  it. 

Ray  and  Flossie  kept  their  secret  a  few  days, 
but  it  got  out  through  Billy’s  mother,  who 
thought  she  did  not  do  anything  wrong  by  tell¬ 
ing  how  Billy  came  by  such  a  queer  valentine  in 
the  early  morning  of  the  fourteenth  of  February. 
She  thought  that  was  a  secret  too  good  to  keep, 
and  I  think  it  was,  too,  don’t  you  ? 

_  S.  T.  P. 

A  NOVEL  BABOHETER. 

It  has  taken  a  clever  Frenchman  to  discover  a 
kind  of  barometer  which  may  be  safely  called 
unique.  An  English  journal  tells  about  it: 

It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  figure  of 
a  general  made  ^of  gingerbread.  He  buys  one 
every  year,  and  takes  it  home  and  hangs  it  by  a 
string  on  a  nail.  Gingerbread,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  easily  affected  by  changes  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  slightest  moisture  renders  it 
soft,  while  in  dry  weather  it  grows  hard  and 
tough.  Every  morning,  on  going  out,  the 
Frenchman  asks  hie  servant :  ‘  What  does  the 
general  eay?"  and  the  man  applies  his  thumb  to 
the  gingerbread  figure.  Perhaps  he  may  reply: 
"The  general  feels  soft.  He  would  advise  your 
taking  an  umbrella."  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
gingerbread  is  bard  and  unyielding  to  the  touch, 
it  18  safe  to  go  forth  in  one’s'best  attire,  um- 
brellalees  and  confident.  The  Frenchman  declares 
that  the  general  has  never  yet  proved  unworthy 
of  the  confidence  placed  in  him,  and  would  ad^ 
vise  all  whose  puree  will  not  allow  them  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  barometer  or  aneroid  to  see  what  the 
local  baker  can  do  for  them  in  the  gingerbread 
line. — Epworth  Herald. 

NOT  TO  BE  BALKED. 

A  comparison  made  by  an  old  carpenter  twenty 
years  ago  may  be  applied  in  a  much  wider  sense 
than  he  had  in  mind.  He  was  speaking  of  two 
boys,  brothers,  who  had  been  sent  to  him  to 
learn  the  trade.  They  were  bright  boys,  and 
their  father,  in  telling  the  carpenter  of  his 
pleasure  at  their  progress  in  their  work,  eaid  he 
could  not  see  but  one  had  done  just  as  well  as 
the  other. 

"Um— ml"  eaid  the  carpenter.  "I  presume 
to  say  their  work  looks  about  of  a  piece,  but 
I’ll  tell  you  the  difference  betwixt  those  two 


boys.  You  give  Ed  just  the  right  tools,  and 
he’ll  do  a  real  good  job ;  but  Oy,  if  he  hasn’t 
got  what  he  needs,  he’ll  make  his  own  tools,  and 
say  nothing  about  it. 

"If  I  were  cast  on  a  desert  island  and  wanted 
a  box  opened,  I  should  know  there’d  be  no  use 
asking  Ed  to  do  it,  without  I  could  point  him 
out  a  hammer. 

"But  Cy!"  added  the  old  carpenter,  with  a 
snap  of  his  fingers.  "The  lack  of  a  hammer 
wouldn’t  stump  that  boy  I  He’d  have  something 
rigged  up  and  that  box  opened,  if  there  was  any 
open  to  it  I  I  expect  Oy’e  going  to  march  ahead 
of  Ed  all  bis  life." 

Twenty  years  have  proved  the  truth  of  the 
words;  for,  while  the  boy  who  "made  his  own 
tools"  is  rich,  his  brother  is  still  an  ordinary 
workman. — Youth’s  Companion. 

SHE  FOUND  HEB  SPECTACLES, 

This  bull’s-eye  lantern  may  be  used  as  an 
illustration  of  bow  persons  may  have  the  beet  of 
light  and  fail  to  use  it.  See  I  have  shut  it  up, 
and  no  ray  of  light  comes  from  it.  I  am  told 
that,  when  the  Bible  Society  first  started,  its 
agents  were  very  diligent  in  callng  round  to  see 
whether  householders  had  Bibles  or  not.  One  of 
them  called  upon  an  aged  person  and  said, 
"Please,  madam,  have  you  a  Bible  ?"  The  ex¬ 
cellent  lady  was  aBtoniBhed,not  to  say  indignant, 
that  persons  should  dare  to  come  around,  insult¬ 
ing  respectable  Christian  people,  and  asking 
them  whether  they  had  a  Bible.  Of  course  she 
had  a  Bible.  She  would  let  the  visitor  see  it 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  then  be  would  not  think 
her  a  heathen  any  longer.  "Mary,  go  up  stairs 
and  fetch  the  Bible  from  off  the  bureau,  and  let 
the  gentleman  see  the  family  Bible  which  my 
father  left  me.  ’’  The  volume  was  brought  down, 
and  laid  upon  the  table ;  and  when  it  was  put 
on  its  back,  it  opened  itself  naturally  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  place.  "Ah!"  said  the  venerable  lady, 
"well,  after  all,  I  think  there  is  a  Providence  in 
your  coming ;  for  here  are  my  spectacles  which  I 
lost  years  ago,  and  I  could  not  imagine  where 
they  were. ’’  if  she  had  not  poBsessed  a  Bible, 
she  would  have  thought  hersc"  a  heathen,  but, 
having  a  Bible  and  never  reading  it,  she  thought 
herself  an  exemplary  Christian.  Bibles  which 
are  never  read  are  like  lanterns  which  are  never 
turned  on.  How  shall  we  answer  for  our  neglect 
at  the  last  great  day  ? 

HEOIOBABLE  WORDS  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Oh,  how  hard  it  is  to  die,  and  not  be  able  to 
leave  the  world  any  better  for  one’s  little  life  in 
it! — Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  mystic  cords  of  memory,  stretching  from 
every  battle-field  and  patriot  grave  to  every  liv¬ 
ing  breast  and  hearth  stone  all  over  the  land, 
will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when 
again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the 
better  angels  of  our  nature.— Lincoln’s  First  In¬ 
augural. 

Suspicions  which  may  be  unjust  need  not  be 
stated.  The  occasion  is  piled  high  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  we  must  rise  high  with  the  occasion, 
— Abraham  Lincoln. 

What  we  say  here  will  soon  be  forgotten,  bat 
what  they  did  here  will  live  in  the  nation’s 
memory.— Lincoln  at  Gettysburg. 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all, 
with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to 
see  the  right,  let  us  strive  to  finish  the  work  we 
have  begun. — Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  smallest  horse  in  the  world  is  a  Shetland 
pony  owned  by  the  Marcheee  Carcano,  in  Milan. 
It  is  twenty-four  inches  high,  and  when  standing 
beside  its  owner  the  pony’s  back  is  only  an  inch 
above  his  knee. 

The  smallest  race  of  people  in  the  world  in¬ 
habit  the  Andaman  Islands.  They  have  an  aver¬ 
age  weight  of  seventy  pounds,  and  are  under  four 
fest  in  height. 
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WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREION  MISSIONS 

Mrs.  Gillespie  led  the  meeting,  February  let. 
It  was  well  attended,  and  ita  intereet'centered  in 
the  words  of  three  mieeionariee  and  the  presence 
of  several  others. 

After  singing,  and  a  prayer  by  M>b.  Young, 
the  leader  introduced  Mrs.  Beech,  formerly  a 
missionary  of  the  American  Board  in  China. 
She  epoke  of  the  present  exciting  conditions  in 
that  land  and  the  uncertainty  from*  day  to  day 
of  its  government,  adding  that  it  there  were  not 
active  religious  changes  also  in  the  next  twenty- 
five  years  it  muet  be  our  fault.  Then  ehe  de¬ 
scribed  the  work  of  the  different  claeses  of  mis 
sionaries  as  she  had  seen  and  known  it. 

First  the  mieeiohary  teacher,  who  gees  out, 
hardly  more  than  a  girl,  to  be  a  mother  to  the 
thirty  or  more  women  whom  she  teaches.  She 
must  teach  them  not  only  of  books,  but  to  sew 
their  clothes  in  Chinese  fashion,  to  be  deft  and 
neat,  to  cook  and  keep  bouse ;  then  intellectual 
life  must  be  fostered,  Chinese  literature  mas¬ 
tered,  and  spiritual  life  developed  most  of  all. 
Their  faults  must  be  studied  and  overcome,  un¬ 
truthfulness,  high  temper,  and  lapses  from 
morality  which  sometimes  almost  break  the 
teacher’s  heart.  But  even  when  they  risk  their 
lives  in  cases  of  sickness  their  reward  is  reached 
when  these  girls,  sweet  and  refined,  go  out  as 
wives  and  teachers. 

Second,  our  missionaries  do  evangelistic  work, 
making  tours  to  reach  the  women  and  children 
who  cannot  attend  the  schools;  they  visit  the 
homes  by  the  day  or  the  hour,  traveling  by 
donkey  or  chair,  avoiding  if  possible  that  in¬ 
strument  of  torture,  the  Chinese  cart.  The  chil¬ 
dren  besiege  themwilh  importunate  demands  for 
cash.  One  day,  Mrs.  Beech,  thus  beset,  had 
nothing  to  give,  and  her  carrier,  with  a  smat¬ 
tering  of  Bible  learning,  called  out,  “Don’t  you 
hear  f  The  lady  has  no  cash  I  Don’t  you  be 
lieve  her  ?  You  can’t  be  saved  unless  you  be¬ 
lieve  !’’ 

At  last  she  is  escorted  in  by  a  polite  hostess, 
sits  on  the  heated  platform  which  serves  as  bed 
and  table,  and  there  talks  and  sings  till  her 
breath  fails,  glad  of  each  chance  to  possibly 
reach  some  souls. 

Then  there  are  classes  to  be  formed  as  one 


Woman  is  the 
Nervous  Part 
Of  Humanity 

Man  the  Muscular — the  peculiar  needs 
of  the  gentler  sex  are  best  supplied  by 
the  pure  blood,  good  appetite,  better  di¬ 
gestion,  greater  strength  which  come 
from  taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  “  It 
made  me  a  new  woman,”  write  many 
warm  friends  who  have  realized  its 
benefits.  It  is  unquestionably  the  best 
medicine  money  can  buy. 


travels,  and  the  women,  though  willing  to  learn 
are  full  of  childieh  excuees;  one  cannot  come  for 
she  has  a  hen  who  lays  an  egg  each  day,  and 
she  must  stay  at  home  to  pick  up  the  egg  I 
The  woman  doctor  has  the  best  chance  of  all, 
and  wins  access,  love  and  gratitude  hy  her  heal¬ 
ing  art.  But  the  hospitals  are  very  different 
from  ours,  indeed  one  would  look  in  vain  for  the 
rows  of  white  beds  and  hardly  recognize  a 
Chinese  ward  as  a  hospital.  Dr.  Atterbury  once 
imported  at  his  own  cost  a  dozen  spring  beds 
and  left  some  patients  comfortably  tucked  in, 
neat  and  white  for  the  night.  He  returned  to 
find  them  on  the  fioor  complaining  that  those 
beds  threw  them  ! 

The  missionary  home  is  a  centre  for  good,  and 
the  secluded  wife  and  mother  even  when  she 
does  little  outside  work  is  kept  busy  teaching 
her  children,  entertaining  strangers  and  making 
a  home  for  other  workers  in  the  surroundings 
of  heathenism. 

Miss  Schenck  of  Teheran,  Persia,  spoke  strongly 
of  the  power  of  God’s  Word  even  in  .Mohamme 
dan  lands.  She  said  that  we  must  consider  even 
the  unfriendly  seizure  of  our  books,  their  abuse 
and  ruthless  destruction  as  different  methods  of 
broadcast  sowing,  for  it  will  acccomplish  God’s 
purpose  even  to  the  salvation  of  a  Persian  Moslem 
soul. 

A  book  may  go  where  no  teacher  can  penetrate ; 
sometimes  a  traveler  will  meet  people  ready  to 
produce  the  Testament  they  have  kept  carefully 
concealed  Its  words  are  often  quoted,  and  mis¬ 
quoted  as  when  the  poor  reiterate,  “Give  to  him 
that  asketh. ’’  It  is  our  Book,  these  Persians 
learn,  that  teaches  us  to  be  coneiderate  of  women 
instead  of  giving  them  the  treatment  of  donkeys. 

Religious  topics  are  easy  to  introduce,  but 
sometimes  callers  hesitate  long  before  coming  to 
places  which  lay  them  open  to  charge  of  un- 
cleanness  and  persecution.  But  persecution  has 
its  uses,  it  calls  out  decision  of  character, 
strengthens  principle,  and  stimulates  courage. 

The  Shah  does  not  oppose  the  Bible.  He  is 
said  to  have  found  it  in  his  harem  and  carelessly 
looking  over  it,  said:  “They  are  good  little 
stories,  let  the  women  read  them.’’  Oh,  pray 
for  the  Word  of  God  in  Persia  that  its  power 
may  not  he  limited ! 

“The  last  and  least  of  the  speakers,’’  as  Mrs. 
Gillespie  introduced  her,  was  Miss  Cunningham 
of  Ningpo,  China,  and  as  she  stepped  out,  a 
petite  figure  in  becoming  Chinese  costume  from 
the  sole  of  her  Chinese  shoe  to  the  wreath  of 
fiowers  over  her  brown  hair,  there  was  a  smile 
of  welcome  on  every  face.  In  describing  her 
dress  she  said  it  was  complete  except  the  shoes, 
for  of  course,  these  were  made  to  fit  her  feet,  not 
the  little  bound  ones  of  a  Ningpo  woman.  She 
also  gave  the  surprising  statement  that  styles 
change  in  China  and  the  pretty  black  gown  with 
its  over  dress  of  peacock  blue  had  been  altered 
since  it  was  first  made,  about  ten  years  ago, 
for  a  Chinese  lady. 

She  told  of  her  itinerating  work  by  boat,  for 
Miss  Morton  and  Miss  Rolleetone  have  the 
school,  and  Miss  Cunningham  goes  out  among 
the  women.  She  loves  her  work  for  the  women 
are  eager  to  learn,  they  know  their  opportunities 
are  few,  and  they  appreciate  everything  done  for 
them.  Sometimes  she  goes  out  for  a  month  or 
more  on  these  boat  trips,  always  taking  a  Bible 
woman  both  for  company  and  propriety,  although 


it  is  never  quite  proper  to  be  a  single  woman. 
They  carry  some  native  food,  sweet  potatoee 
which  grow  there,  and  enough  bread  to  last  a 
week,  expecting  to  replenish  the  larder  by  the 
way. 

The  boats  are  twenty- five  or  thirty  feet  in 
length,  divided  into  three  parte.  The  central 
compartment  serves  as  bed-room  and  living- 
room  for  the  two  women,  while  the  boatmen 
have  the  rest.  There  is  a  large  country  work 
and  many  out-stations  and  the  travelers  are 
welcomed  with  all  degrees  of  interest  and  curi¬ 
osity.  Mies  Cunningham  was  taken  for  all  ages, 
from  ten  to  a  hundred.  And  one  day  ehe  over- 
heard'a  woman  say,  “Her  hair  is  blood  red!’’ 

They  do  not  wear  the  Chinese  costume,  it  hae 
not  been  found  necessary  as  in  some  places  where 
no  foreigners  are  ever  seen.  The  Chinese,  how¬ 
ever,  dielike  and  disapprove  our  close-fitting 
garments  so  much,  that  it  avoids  comment  to 
wear  a  loose  sack  that  conceals  the  figure.  Some¬ 
times  the  women  say  “We  believe  your  doctrine, 
but  we  have  no  time  to  obey  it. ’’  They  mean 
they  cannot  go  to  church  or  keep  the  Sabbath, 
as  we  do.  Miss  Cunningham  spoke  earnestly  of 
the  help  and  strength  tbat  comes  in  answer  to 
our  prayers  for  the  far-away  workers. 

Miss  Youngman  of  Japan  was  one  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  present,  also  Miss  McCampbell  of 
Persia,  who  hae  already  been  heard  in  a  cumber 
of  societies.  The  meeting  closed  with  the  Dox- 
ology. 

A  recent  letter  form  Mrs  Wilson  of  Tabriz 
gives  the  news  of  a  month  ago  in  their  mis¬ 
sion  circle  there. 

“Our  poor  Armenian  refugees  barely  escaped 
a  fearful  accident  New  Year's  eve.  They  were 
lying  asleep  around  a  charcoal  fire  and  became 
asphyxiated.  When  discovered,  forty  were  in¬ 
sensible,  but  by  fresh  air  and  hours  of  artificial 
respiration,  every  one  was  saved.  The  doctors 
directed  a  crowd  of  Armenians  and  they  worked 
with  a  will,  and' set  up  stoves  afterwards  to 
make  them  comfortable. 

“Monday  Dr.  Bradford  and  Miss  Demuth 
both  came  to  help  me  receive  New  Year  callers, 
as  in  the  afternoon  the  crowd  of  Moslems,  Franks 
and  Armenians  becomes  so  congested  tbat  it 
takes  several  to  manage  it.  Twenty- four  women 
came  during  the  day.  There  weie  about  seventy 
men  and  the  calls  were  very  pleasant.  I  made 
some  cake  and  this  we  served  with  bitter  coffee. 
There  was  also  a  second  day  when  I  was  invited 
to  receive  with  Dr.  Bradford.  It  was  quite  a 
pleasant  change  from  having  all  the  responsibil¬ 
ity,  with  the  children  coming  in  and  cut,  and 
perhaps  catching  some  dieease,  and  at  any  rate. 
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tempted  to  Dibble  too  much  candy.  I  was  there 
two  hours. 

“Mr. - made  hie  usual  pompous  and  ex¬ 

travagantly  polite  call  and  condescended  to  pat 
us  and  the  whole 'Yankee  nation’  on  the  back. 
I  hope  this  is  not  to  be  our  name,  even  the 
Armenian  Titlia  papers  used  it  in  the  late  war 
news.  The  Week  of  Prayer  meetings  are  at  2 
P.M,  in  Turkish  at  the  church,  and  at  7.30  in 
Armenian,  in  our  school.  The  evening  meetings 
are  very  encouraging  in  numbers.  ISo  pray  for 
our  poor  weak  little  church  with  such  a  tide 
always  against  us.  Armenians  have  so  far  over¬ 
come  their  prejudices  as  to  come  to  these  meet¬ 
ings,  but  DO  one  seems  to  have  an  idea  of  be¬ 
coming  a  Protestant  and  the  preaching  is  always 
uncontroversial,  simply  evangelical,  and  many 
who  come  for  the  first  time  are  surprised  to  hear 
nothing  but  Jesus  and  His  salvation.  Such 
truth  must  surely  affect  and  change  hearts  and 
enlighten  the  old  church  itself. 

“At  the  Club  meeting  last  week,  Dr.  Bradford 
gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  'Bacteria.’ 
These  meetings  alwa}s  help  the  religious  meet¬ 
ings,  and  are  very  popular  among  the  young 
men.’’ 

The  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Miss  Amelia 
Smith  of  Long  Island  means  lose  to  our  whole 
Board.  She  was  for  years  a  faithful  and  suc¬ 
cessful  President  of  the  Presbyterial  Society, 
and  those  who  have  the  problem  of  filling  her 
place,  have  no  easy  task.  Her  personal  charac¬ 
ter  and  infiuence  will  long  be  felt.  S.  B.  D. 


CATARRH  CANNOT  BE  CUBED 

with  LOCAL  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach 
the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  is  a  blood  or  constitu¬ 
tional  disease,  and  in  order  to  cure  it  yon  must  take 
Internal  remedies.  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  inter¬ 
nally,  and  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  sur¬ 
faces.  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  not  a  quack  medicine. 
It  was  prescri  ed  by  one  of  the  beet  physic!  tns  in  this 
country  for  years,  and  is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is 
composed  of  the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the 
best  blood  purifiers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous  sur¬ 
faces.  The  perfect  combination  of  the  two  ingredients 
is  what  produces  such  wonderful  results  in  curing 
Catarrh.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c. 


The  E/vangelist  can  furnish  boar6 
and  treatment  for  some  months,  at  a 
reductton  from  regular  price,  at  ant 
of  the  best  Sanitariums  in  the  Caun- 
try.  Write  for  particulars. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  H0ME::M1SSIoNS. 
la  Sazman,  Alaska,  the  Home  of  Santa  Olaua  ? 
— “Ihe  Indian  Helper’’  suggests  that,  in  im¬ 
agination,  no  one  seems  to  live  nearer  to  his 
abode  than  Rev.  Edward  Marsden,  who  visited 
hie  home  in  Metlakahtla,  before  locating  at 
Sazman.  He  writes:  “There  was  an  unusual 
stir  at  our  house  when  the  boat  arrived  at  home 
about  the  middle  of  last  July.  All  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  family  gathered  to  welcome  and  con¬ 
gratulate  the  long  absent  student.  What  a  joy¬ 
ous  welcome  they  gave  and  what  a  pleasant  time 
we  had  that  day.  Unpacking  my  load,  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  interest  to  my  family  and  friends  were 
my  piano,  baby  organ,  cornet,  auto  harp,  oca- 
rinos,  five  hundred  books,  typewriter,  small 
printing  press,  cameras,  medical  and  emergency 
case,  photographs  and  so  forth.  My  first  duty 
at  Sazman  after  a  few  days  was  to  attend  to  the 
affairs  of  my  own  house  and  family.  Our  house 
was  not  in  a  very  comfortable  condition,  but  in 
a  few  weeks  I  had  fitted  up  a  good  sitting-room, 
four  bed-rooms,  papered  and  painted  a  library, 
added  a  photographic  room,  and  had  painted  he 
whole  houEe.  On  Sundays,  1  had  charge  of  the 
Sunday-school  and  taught  a  Bible  class  of  young 
men.  Then  we  bad  preaching  and  prayer  ser¬ 
vices  which  gave  me  full  occupation.  Later  I 
was  counsel  for  plaintiff  in  a  litigation  before 
the  United  States  Oommisaioner  from  Wrangel. 
The  case  was  about  some  real  estate  which  the 
plaintiff  bad  inherited  from  his  uncle’s  wife. 
The  court  room  was  crowded  with  spectators, 
for  an  Indian  attorney  was  something  rare  in 
this  country.  After  a  lengthy  argument,  ez- 
aminatione  and  cioes-examinatione,  the  decision 
was  rendered  in  our  favor.  What  1  want  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  minda  of  our  people  is.  that  any 
young  man  of  whatever  birth  and  nationality, 
when  he  has  finished  the  prescribed  course  of 
training  in  school,  and  not  until  then,  can  be¬ 
come  useful  to  his  family,  people  and  country. 
The  world  will  not  trust  us  fully  when  we  only 
go  half  way  in  our  preparation.  Let  us,  there¬ 
fore,  bold  on,  to  the  end  of  the  entire  course,  if 
we  mean  to  do  something  here  on  earth ;  and  it 
is  so  much  to  our  honor  if  we  drop  down  dead 
before  it  is  completed. ’’ 

The  praying  souls  who  uphold  the  hands  of 
our  often-tried  missionaries,  gathered  as  usual 
in  the  Assembly  Room,  Tuesday  morning.  Miss 
Lincoln  presiding,  who  drew  from  the  story  of 
the  Syro-Phenician  woman  the  assurance  that 
prayer  will  be  answered,  as  was  her  prayer,  if 
we  will  take  the  right  posture  of  humility :  “Yes, 
Lord,’’  said  this  Greek  petitioner;  “yet  the 
dogs  under  the  table  eat  of  the  children’s 
crumbs.  And  He  said  unto  her.  For  this  saying 
go  thy  way ;  the  devil  is  gone  out  of  thy  daugh¬ 
ter’’  (Mark  vii.  21-30). 

There  were  several  requests  for  prayer ;  for 
Miss  Johns,  our  Asheville  teacher  in  her  new 
position  of  President  of  the  French  Broad  Pres¬ 
byterial  Missionary  Society;  for  Miss  Hays, 
going  out  to  represent  the  work  at  Santa  Fe  in 
physical  feebleness,  in  consequence  of  two  at¬ 
tacks  of  grip ;  for  the  pressure  and  working  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  opening  of  the  work  in 
Porto  Rico.  At  the  noon  day  prayer  meeting, 
General  R.  N.  Adams,  a  soldier  of  the  war,  also 
our  Synodical  missionary  in  Minnesota,  led  in 
prayer  and  spoke  of  the  prospect  of  hie  embark¬ 
ing  for  Porto  Rico  at  the  direction  of  the  Home 
Board  to  ascertain  what  opening  may  be  there 
for  evangelistic  work. 

Further  Requests. — “The  first  battle  for  Alaska 
prohibition  resulted  in  defeat  through  sheer 
neglect,’’  says  that  faithful  worker,  Mr.  Grafts. 
“The  Northern  Light’’  asks  Obristians  every¬ 
where  to  aid  in  the  appeal  to  legislators  and 
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PURCHASE  FROM  US  DIRECT. 

Everything  *^THE  Garden 

“Everything  for  the  Garden  ”  Is  the  title 
of  our  Catalogue  for  1899,  and  it  really  Is 
a  190-page  book,  9x11  Inches,  containing  over 
700  engravings  and  6  superb  colored  plates 
of  Seeds  and  Plants.  And  as  all  are  drawn 
from  nature, we  show,  as  in  a  looking-glass, 
the  best  of  the  old  and  the  latest  of  the  new. 

To  trace  advertising,  and  give  our  Cata¬ 
logue  the  largest  possible  distribution,  we 
make  the  following  unusually  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash. 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  seen,  and  who  encloses  us 
10  cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the  Cata¬ 
logue, andalsosend,free  of  charge, our  famous 
50-cent  “  Empire  State  ”  Collection  of  Seeds, 
containing  one  packet  each  of  New  Large- 
flowering  Sweet  Peas,  New  Butterty 
Pansy,  New  Jubilee  Asters,  New  Golden 
Rose  Celery,  New  York  Lettuce,  and 
Ponderosa  Tomato,  in  a  red  envelope, 
which,  when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be 
accepted  as  a  25-cent  cash  payment  on  any 
order  of  goods  selected  from  Catalogue  to 
the  amount  of  $1.00  and  upward. 
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Chocolates  and  Confections 

as  the  highest  standard  of  candy  excellence. 
Sold  everywhere. 

Whitman’s  Instantaneous  Chocolate 
Is  perfect  in  flavor  and  quality,  delicious  and 
healthful.  Made  instantly  With  boiling  water. 
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IV  dos.  Packages  of  Blaine  at  lO  cents  each. 
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PURE  WHITE,  DOUBLE,  AND  BLOOMS  PROFUSELY  FROM  JULY  TO  JANUARY. 

A  Croat  Novelty.  Rprinp-set  plants  of  this  marvelous  Chry  santhemum 
becin  bloomlnR  by  July  amleontinueln  ftr<*at  profnsioiiuuiil  New  Year’s 
or  later.  Flowers  of  gcxsl  size,  Chinest*  tyi^e,  double,  and  snow-white  in 
ooU)r.  I'erfeetly  haray  In  the  open  proiina,  an<l  may  be  grown  as  a  gar¬ 
den  or  pot  plant  with  CMtual  saiisfaetiou.  Plants  bushy,  :,*0  lnelu*s  high. 
No  variety  can  equal  it  in  profusion.  Mr.  S.  F.  Duncan,  Ohio,  the 
originator,  savs  that  the  plants  in  his  garden  have  always  begun  bUHun- 
ing  bv  July  4th  and  areperfwtly  hardy  any  winter  without  protection. 
In  |)o‘ts  It  seems  to  bloom  at  all  times  of  year,  furnishing  an  abundance 
of  magnificent  white  flowers  Price  of  strong  plants  by  mail,  guaran¬ 
teed  to  arrive  in  gocxl  order,  Soe*  each ;  3  f«r  50c, ;  t  for 
ItJ  GREAT  NOVELTIES  for  GO  ct«.  1  Fvcrbloominff 
ChrvM'm,  1  Now  Evorbloonrg  Calla,  1  Kudbeekla  <;obleii  b  low,  4  blunt 
blNdiolu«ClilldHt,  4  sorts  named.  1  pkt.  each  Multiflora  l«o«e**  <b!<M>m 
ln7t>davs\  Mnvflowcr  Verbena  (color  and  fragrance  like  Trailing  Ar¬ 
butus), 'Gtiint  haliibow  I.onved  i'oleue  (Grand),  JupuncKc  Chrywan- 
themiim  A**tor,  Perpotnal  Hloomliig Carnation  and 

TIIK  M.VYKI.OWKK  Monthly  Mncnzliic  for  a  year;  illustratt'd— 
ooloreil  plat<“  each  month— tlevotod  to  Flowers  aiidGardeiiliiK.  orth 
IrJ.iii  hut  for  trial  all  the  12  Novelties.  Masaziue,  aiul  C'ataloKUe,  ito.'-tpai'i, 
for  fillets.  Ordfrat  once:  thlxofermaii  not  apjiearafjaiii. 

tU'K  OKEAT  <’ATA1.<M;Y  E  of  Elowop  and  %  cBelable  Seed., 
niilbis  Plant,  and  Rare  New  Friiltm  profusely  Illustrated;  Muanllleent 
Large  Colored  Plate.:  144  pages;  FKEE  to  any  who  e.xpeel  to  order. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 
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executives  that  the  present  liquor  law  may  have 
a  further  and  fair  trial.  This  surely  ia  a  aub- 
ject  for  earnest  prayer.  Mre.  Tillie  Paul  writes 
from  Sitka  of  enjoying^  her  work  among  the 
village  people:  “There  is  much  feasting  and 
dancing  among  the  natives,  but  we  are  bolding 
prayer-meetingB  from  bouse  to  house  to  divert 
our  people  from  these  customs  and  I  feel  that  we 
are  going  to  be  blessed  spiritually  this  winter. 
Pray  for  us  that  God’s  Spirit  may  prevail  among 
the  Alaskans.’’ 

An  Arriesree  Indian. — When  the  topic  for 
study  was  presented  at  the  monthly  meeting, 
Mice  Dawson,  a  refined  end  educated  young 
woman  represented  her  people,  the  Arricaree 
Indians,  who  epeak  the  Cree  language  and  who 
are  located  in  the  extreme  northweetern  park  of 
North  Dakota,  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
Bismarck.  This  ie  a  peaceful  tribe,  who  never 
went  to  war  except  in  aelf-defenae.  Miee  Daw- 
eon  served  under  the  American  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  then  went  to  Boston  to  take  a  couree  of 
domestic  science  Baving  completed  this,  ehe 
felt  it  her  duty  to  go  back  to  her  people  in  the 
hope  of  elevating  them  through  self  denying 
efforts  first  among  the  women  and  children. 
Mias  Hewitt  with  whom  ehe  ie  aeeociated,  has 
won  the  loving  title  of  Mather  Hewitt  already. 
The  women  and  children  who  cannot  go  away 
from  the  camp  to  echool  are  in  a  deplorable  con¬ 
dition.  The  one-roomed  wooden  ebak  ie  her 
home.  One  cannot  wonder  that  with  its  earth 
fioor  and  no  ventilation,  into  which  ten,  fifteen, 
or  more  are  crowded,  the  children  are  never 
clean;  indeed  it  seems  impossible  to  live  in 
such  a  place.  Yet  this  means  fixed,  eettled  life 
in  contraet  with  that  of  the  tepee. 

The  first  attempt  is  to  purify  these  homes. 
Advancement  is  necessarily  slow.  The  only 
piece  of  civilised  furniture  is  a  cooking  stove. 
There  ie  no  orderly  arrangement;  the  dishes  are 
pushed  unwashed,  under  the  stove.  But  patient 
effort  has  wrought  a  change.  Boxes  covered 
with  newspaper  are  introduced,  the  dishes  are 
washed  and  arranged  upon  them.  Some  even 
attend  cooking  claeees.  bringing  babies  and  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  log  house  occupied  by  these  field 
matrons.  This  building  bad  been  the  home  of 
Miss  Dawson’s  father  and  mother  and  brothers, 
all  of  whom  died  during  her  absence.  Miss 
Hewitt  teaches  cooking;  it  falls  to  the  lot  of 
Miss  Dawson  to  wash,  quiet  and  put  to  Bleep 
ten  or  twelve  babies.  This  ie  no  easy  task  and 
it  is  far  from  agreeable.  The  aptitude  of  these 
Indian  women  is  wonderful.  These  kind  friends 
eat  what  they  cook  and  experience  no  evil  effects. 
Now  they  begin  to  aspire  to  table  cloths,  dishes 
and  furniture.  So  earneet  have  been  their 
efforts  to  rise  that  the  interest  of  the  men  is 
awakening  who  attempt  to  make  their  abodes 
“like  the  white  man’s  house  ’’  These  young 
women  going  from  house  to  house,  wearing 
fresh,  clean  sun-bonnets,  inspired  these  pocr 
creatures  to  wear  them  also.  They  bad  been 
accustomed  to  cover  their  heads  in  both  winter 
and  summer  with  blankets  or  heavy  shawls.  The 
heat  sometimes  being  intense,  this  proved  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  eyes. 

There  i«  no  need  to  teach  them  the  use  of  the 
needle— in  this  they  are  expert  and  do  well  at 
cutting  and  fitting.  They  learn  to  make  and 
mend  garments'  and  a  girl  who  has  attended  an 
Elastern  school  is  a  valuable  object  lesson  here. 
Originally  babies  were  wrapped  in  quilts, 
fastened  with  bands,  tied  with  string,  their 
arms  pinioned  and  the  chest  exposed.  They  are 
consequently  great  sufferers  from  Ijcg  troubles. 
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They  were  prevailed  upon  to  cover  this  organ 
with  remnants  sent  from  the  Bast. 

Mies  Dawson  was  listened  to  with  great  inter 
est.  Her  plea  now  is  for  a  Mission  cottage, 
proposing  to  make  the  log  cabin  a  gift  to  the 
people  where  they  may  gather  for  instruction 
and  entertainment.  Miss  Petrie  enumerated  the 
nine  echooU  in  Indian  Territory,  these  in  South 
Dakota,  Idaho,  Montana  and  Arizona  and  in 
stanced  their  generous  offerings  to  the  Woman’s 
Board. 

The  proposal  of  the  Home  Mission  Monthly  to 
re  open  one  closed  school  in  Utah  through  in¬ 
creased  subscriptioDB  to  the  Magazine  for  ninety- 
nine,  has  'received  much  substantial  encourage¬ 
ment.  Will  not  every  agent  for  the  Mag  ne 
act  promptly  and  energetically  in  securing  re¬ 
newals  and  also  obtain  as  many  new  subscrip- 
tions  as  possible,  so  that  this  can  easily  be  doneY 
Furthermore,  cannot  individual  subscribers  aid 
also  in  this  important  and  not  difficult  work,  by 
infiuence  in  obtaining  subscriptions,  by  loaning 
her  own  Magazine  to  those  who  do  not  read  it, 
or  by  adding  a  subscription  for  a  friend  who 
will  not  or  who  cannot  herself  pay  for  it  ?  A 
little  less  indulgence  in  candy,  soda  water  and 
ice  cream  may  help  to  rescue  one  woman  from 
soul-destroying  slavery  and  the  sorrows  of  a 
Christless  home. 

Where  are  the  “ninety  and  nine,’’  lying  safely 
in  the  “shelter  of  the  fold?’’ 

Mormon  Fropagandiem. — It  is  well  known  that 
the  “Latter  day  saints  having  gained  control  of 
Utah,  and  being  freed  from  the  necessity  of 
fighting  the  Federal  government,  have  revived 
their  missionary  work  in  the  East,’’  acd  there 
ia  an  authoritative  etatement,  says  The  Church 
at  Home  and  Abroad,  that  there  are  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  miaeionaries  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
with  headquarters  at  Brooklyn.  “The  two  sen 
ators  from  Utah  were  elected  through  Mormon 
infiuence.  The  same  ie  true  of  the  two  senators 
from  Idaho.  Colorado  has  a  growing  Mormon 
population.  The  politicians  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  have  learned  that  they  must  truckle 
to  the  Mormon  vote.  There  is  danger  in  these 
things  for  American  institutions.’’  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  sometimes  asked,  “Why  are  Mormon 
women  advocates  of  polygamy?’’  Rev.  Mr, 
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Aubergier’sSSA 

Lactucarium 

Used  with  marked  success  in  Europe  for 
half  century,  in  cases  of  Bronchitis, 
Whooping  Cough,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and 
Colds;  also  for  Intestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal¬ 
pitation  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all 
conditions  requiring  sedative  action. 

They  soothe  the  Hacking  Cough  In 
Pulmonary  cases  and  give  sleepand  quiet 
to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing, 
era  iina  them  almost  indispensable. 
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Oampbell,  who  is  familiar  with  conditiona  in 
Utah  ia  of  the  opinion  that  it  ia  the  reeult  of 
religioua  fanaticiam.  Through  the  maintenance 
of  thie  ayetem  women  are  the  greateat  eufiferere, 
yet  from  conacientioua  motivee  they  uphold  it 
becauae  it  ia  part  of  their  religioua  faith,  and, 
atrange  to  aay,  they  come  to  love  the  tyranny. 
Some  account  for  thia  on  the  ground  of  woman’e 
conatitutional  benevolence.  They  have  accepted 
ae  a  divine  revelation  the  teaching  that  without 
Moripon,  or  celeetial  marriage,  a  woman  can  be 
only  a  aervant  or  ministering  angel  in  Heaven, 
but  a  Mormon  wife,  and  especially  the  first  wife 
who  allows  additions  to  the  harem,  reigns  as 
queen  in  the  celestial  regions. 

In  the  business  meeting,  remarkable  state¬ 
ments  were  made  of  the  ignorance  of  representa¬ 
tive  men  regarding  the  Mormon  question,  and  in 
view  of  the  lack  of  information  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it  was  suggested  that  mass-meetinga  should 
be  held  when  practicable  throughout  the  coun- 


United  States  Trust  Company, 
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try,  giving  information  regarding  thia  strange 
delusion  so  much  worse  in  its  infiuencea  than 
Mormonism  itself.  H.  E.  B. 
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INVESTMENT  COMPANY 

Invest  capital  in  first  mortgages  (at  6  per  cent.,  payable  semi-annually,  principal  and  interest  in  gold), 
on  choice  cultivated  farms  in  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah  and  Texas,  the  richest  area  of  country  on  the 
American  Continent.  The  Company’s  Debentures  are  its  direct  obligations,  issued  in  series  of  SoO.OUO. 
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I  Zebulon  Rudd,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  M..S.  Way,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  JACOB  LITTLE. 

“The  Child  Shall  Die  an.Hundred  Years  Old,” 

From  the  beautiful  manse  which  stan  s  by 
the  side  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wabash, 
on  the  17th  of  January,  as  the  shadows  of  even¬ 
ing  were  coming  over  her  sDn’s  home,  there 
passed  into  the  glory  of  the  immortal  life  the 
spirit  of  Anna  Dorothea  Thompson,  the  widow 
of  Rev.  Jacob  Little,  D.D.,  who  was  so  well 
known  throughout  Central  Ohio,  fifty  and  sixty 
years  ago,  being  the  somewhat  famous  pastor  of 
the  Uranville  Church  from  18'2C  to  1861. 

Mrs.  Little  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Mc¬ 
Kean  Thompson,  who  in  an  early  day  was  Secre 
tary  of  State  of  Pennsylvania.  She  was  born  in 
Lancaster,  Penneylvania,  August  8tb,  1805,  and 
thus  bad  nearly  reached  the  middle  of  her 
ninety-fourth  year.  Her  father  settled  at  Gran¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  in  1825,  and  in  1836  ohe  became  the 
wife  of  Dr.  Little,  the  couple  being  married  at 
the  usual  weekly  conference  and  prayer  meeting 
of  the  church,  for  which  the  pastor  bad  an¬ 
nounced  as  a  special  subject  of  thought  for  his 
unsuepecting  people  “the  domeetic  relation,” 
and  after  the  customary  talk  and  prayer  service, 
he  deecended  from  the  desk  and  led  Miss  Thomp¬ 
son  from  the  audieiQi:e  to  the  altar  for  the  cere¬ 
mony,  which  was  performed  before  the  aston¬ 
ished  people  by  Rev.  Edmund  Garland,  a  teigh- 
boring  pastor,  who  was  conveniently  present. 

Seven  children  were  born  in  this  home,  only 
three  of  whom  survive,  namely.  Rev.  Qeorge 
A.  Little  of  Cicero,  Indiana ;  Mrs.  Lucy  L. 
Williams  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Rev. 
Charles  Little,  D.D.,  of  Wabash,  in  whose  home 
the  aged  mother  died. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  called  to  conduct 
the  services  at  the  burial  of  this  mother  in 
Israel.  How  vividly  it  brought  back  the  early 
recollections  of  those  two  Ohio  homes  t  It  was 
a  drive  of  ten  miles  from  my  father’s  home  in 
Jersey  to  Qranville,  which  village  was  guarded 
on  two  sides  by  the  surrounding  hills — “sugar 
loaf,”  especially,  standing  like  a  sentinel  at  the 
end  of  the  street  to  the  west.  Here  Dr.  Little 
with  marked  personality  and  native  ability 
wrought  for  the  Master  in  a  pastorate  which  cov¬ 
ered  the  whole  township,  for  nearly  forty  years. 
The  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  sixty-five 
years  ago  (1833)  show  that  the  Granville  Church 
bad  on  iti  roll  at  that  time  357  members.  The 
Minutes  of  1898  give  this  church  266  members. 
Probably  the  church  roll  never  fell  below  the 
three  hundred  mark  from  that  time  to  the  end  of 
Dr.  Little’s  pastorate  in  1864,  though  I  have  at 
hand  the  Minutes  of  only  six  of  the  intervening 
years  with  which  to  confirm  this  thought.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  work  was  great  and  through  it  all 
Mrs.  Little  was  a  worthy  helper  of  her  husband. 

Her  life  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 


Life  Ins.  Co. 

Of  New  York. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., 
E.  S.  FRENCH, 


Assets, 

$14,000,000 


The  Polldee  iesued  by  The  Weehington  are  non¬ 
forfeitable  after  three  years,  and  Inconteetable  aftai 
one  year,  except  as  speciflcally  provided. 

The  Trust  Fund  Policy  ol  The  Washington  poaooaees 
advantages  that  commend  it  to  the  pabllc. 


The  Interchangeable-Term  Policy 


Affords  Reliable  Insurance  at  Lowest  Cost, 


The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 


Definite  cash  values  for  every  year  aftei 
the  third. 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

Ninety-first  Semi-Annual  Statement,  January,  1899. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Pa»-  VcUue.  Mnrire*  Ytiur. 

Cash  In  Banks .  130  79 

Real  Estate .  1,759,940  74 

United  States  Bonds..  $1,600,000  00  1,009,500  OO 

^tate  Bonds .  95,000  OO  96,500  oo 

City  Bonds .  781,511  83  700,511  83 

Rail  Road  Bonds .  1,948,000  OO  1,336,030  OO 

Water  Bonds .  108,000  00  oo.MtHt  i>9 

Gas  Stocks  &  Bonds. .  196,300  OO  179,557  OO 

Rail  Road  Stocks .  9,498,100  00  4,006,104  00 

Bank  Stocks .  160,000  00  330,450  00 

Trust  Co.  Stocks .  35,000  OO  01,500  00 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  Ist  lien  on 

Real  Estate .  948,498  33 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand. .  191,695  oo 

E^remlnms  xmcoUected  and  lu  hands  of 

.Agents .  533,983  09 

Interest  dne  and  accrued  on  1st  Jan¬ 
uary,  1899 .  50,034  18 

$19,161,164  79 

LIABILITIES. 

(>8h  Capital . $8,000,000  60 

Reserve  Premium  Fund .  4,048.577  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims.  684,785  43 
NetSorplos .  4,497,869  36 

$19,161,1^70 

Snrplus  as  regards  policy-holders .  $7,497,809  36 

DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President, 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I 

ELBRIOGB  G.  SNOW,  f  » loe-PresldentB. 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE,  I 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  f 
HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  ) 

E.  H.  A.  CORREA.  1  . 

WILLIAM  H.  ChFneY.  f  *  Secretaries. 
FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL,  j 
New  Yore,  Jan.  10,  1899. 


CAPITAL  LSD  SUEPLUB, 

812,000,000. 


This  Company  Is  a  legal  depository  for  money!  MUtt 
3to  Oonit,  and  Is  authorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Traetw; 
91  Izeentor. 


INTBBBST  ALLOWBD  ON  DNPOSm, 

Which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  affei 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Intereet  at  neh 
rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Bxeontois,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Eatatas,  Ba- 
Uglooa  and  Benevolent  Instltntlona,  and  Indlvldnala  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
Johh  a.  Stbwabt,  Prea.  D.  WiLua  Jambs,  TIm  Prmt, 
Jambs  S.  Clark,  Second  Viec-Pret. 

Hibbt  L.  Thorkbll,  Steretary. 

Lodib  G.  Hamptob,  Ltaistant  Saarmtonj 


TBUSTKNS. 


SAMBBL  SLOAM, 

O.  Willis  Jambs, 

JOHM  A.  Stbwart, 

JOHB  EABSBH  RHOADIS, 
Airaoii  Phblps  Stokbs, 
lOHir  Cbosbt  BBewM, 
Edward  Coopbb, 

W.  Batabd  Cdttimo, 
Ohablbs  S.  Smith, 

WM.  ROOKBriLLBB, 
Albzabdbb  E.  Orb, 
William  H.  Maot,  Jr,, 


Wm,  D.  Sloami, 
Gdstat  H.  Sohwab, 
Fbark  Ltmab, 
GIOBOB  F.  ViHTOB, 
Wm,  Waldobx  Asxsk, 
Jambs  Stillm  AM, 

John  Claflim, 

John  J.  Phblps, 
Damibl  Lord, 

JOBM  b.  Kbmmbot, 

O.  O.  Mills, 

Lbwis  Cass  Lbotabd, 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

Inmtment  Securities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Doug^ht  ami  8ol<l  on  CommiMlon. 

No.  3  NASSAU  and  1«  WAUU  ST.,  N.  Y. 
Elstabllshed  1867.  Members  N.  *Y.  Stock  Szchango. 


ELLSWORTH  &  JONES, 

will  Issue  Feb.  1st  a  leatlot, 

“ONE  PROOF,” 

which  will  be  Interestliiir  to  Invent jrs. 

appUcutlon  to  them  at  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa, 

or  523  Chamber  of  Commerce  Ilulldlug,  Chicago,  Ill., 
208  Tremont  Building,  Boston. 


FREBEltICK  A,  BOOIH 

22  East  1 6th  Neiv  York 

REAL  ESTATE 
Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 
Management  of  Estates. 


Minneapolis  Property. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of  Mlnneamlle 
property  for  non-residents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce 
he  highest  Income  with  the  least  possible  expense  until  It  can 

Fifteen  Years’  Experience  with  the  Highest  Snceeas  111 
effecting  sales.  If  yon  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  your  property,  write  us. 

MGNPV  I  OANPli  at  6  per  cent,  on  Selected  First  Mortgage^ 
munci  LUAHCU  Minneapolis  improved  Real  Estate,  at  M 
per  cent,  present  actual  cash  value.  References  fnrulshed. 

J.  McK.  A.  F.  S.  THOMPSON, 

209  Bank  of  Commerce,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


In  addresaing  advertiaers  patroniaing  our  Jour¬ 
nal  kindly  mention  The  EvangHiat. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


February  9,  1899. 


Brown  Bros.  Co. 

PHUiA.,  WIW  TOBK.  BOSTON. 

AliKX.  BROWN  *  SONS,  BALTIMORK. 

OONNBCTNO  BT  PRITATB  WIBB8. 

Members  N.  T.,  PhUs.,  end  Bsltlmore  Stock  ■xch’s. 

We  buy  end  sell  sll  flrsb'clsas  Invest-  XTiNrAO^TnAnf 
■MBt  Secorttles  on  commission.  We  XUT  vOblUCIIl 
rsoelTS  soconnts  of  BsnkB  BnnkerB.snd 
Omporstlons,  Finns  mnd  IndlTldonls  on  ficmTlBsIMAa 
fsTomble  terms,  snd  mske  collection  CHAyllX  lUvS* 
of  dmfts  drswn  sbrosd  on  sll  points  In  the  United  States  aad 
Canada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  fotBlgB 
countries,  Inclndlng  Sooth  Africa. 

We  also  boy  and  sellCBlllsof  ■zchanNeon.aBt 
Af  make  cable  transfers  to  aU  parts;  also  mak< 
vl  ooUectlons  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travo 
lers'  Credits,  available  In  aU  parts  of  tbs  world 


Credit. 

Brown,  Bhioloy  ft  Co. 


London. 


nearly  equal  periods,  each  cDvering  the  years  of 
an  ordinary  generation.  From  1805  to  1836  we 
have  childhood  and  young  womanhood,  thirty- 
one  years.  From  1836  to  1864  we  have  the  fam¬ 
ily  life  and  active  church  work  of  twenty-eight 
years  and  then  from  1864  to  1899  comes  the  re¬ 
tirement  and  honored  age,  thirty- five  years. 

In  1864,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Little  retired  from  the 
church  at  Granville  to  a  farm  near  Warsaw,  In¬ 
diana,  where  he  etill  continued  to  preach  often 
in  the  neighboring  churches.  Upon  the  death 
of  their  eon’s  first  wife  in  1874,  they  moved  to 
hie  home  at  Wabash,  and  here  two  years  later 
the  father  died,  not  “to  find  a  grave  in  the 
swamps  of  Indiana,’’  as  he  once  sadly  wrote  to 
my  father  concerning  his  retirement  from  the 
Granville  pulpit,  but  to  find  an  honored  grave 
on  the  beautiful  hill-eide  among  the  beloved 
people  of  bis  son’s  devoted  parish.  Here  also  we 
laid  the  mother,  revered  and  beloved  by  all. 

What  a  life  this  has  been,  covering  almost  the 
whole  of  the  most  wonderful  century  in  the 
world’s  history!  When  this  life  began,  the  tele 
phone,  the  telegraph  and  the  electric  car  had 
not  been  dreamed  of  I  When  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  passing  out  of  her  teens  into  young 
womanhood,  the  learned  profeseors  of  science  in 
the  colleges  were  pronouncing  locomotives  and 


IBE  JIDTHAL  LIFE  INSDEABCE 

COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY  President 
STATEnENT 

For  the  year  ending  Decembr  31  189S 
According  to  the  Standard  of  the  Insurance 
Department  of  the  State  of  New  York 


IXCOHE 

RecelTed  for  Premiums  - 
From  all  other  Sources 


$42.31 8.748  51 
I  e.liSI.ssO  92 


$55,OU<;.G29  43 

DISBrBSEIIF.\TS 
To  Policy-holders  for  Claims  by 

„  l*ealh . $13,265,908  00 

To  Poliry.holders  for  Endow¬ 
ments.  Ilividends.  etc.  •  -  11.485.751  35 

For  all  other  accounts  •  •  10.493.370  53 

$35,245,038  88 

ASSETS 

United  States  Bonds  and  other 

Securities  -  -  .  $160,950,141  33 

First  Lien  Loans  on  Bond  and 

Morteutp  ....  68,503,580  90 

Loans  on  Bonds  and  other  Se¬ 
curities  -  .  -  .  . 

Beal  Estate  appraised  by  Insur¬ 
ance  Su|H>rintendenls  at 
$23,534.s-J6.8S  :  Book  Value  20,604,649  61 
Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  .  11,621,377  36 

Accrued  interest,  Ket  Deferred 

Premiums,etc.  -  .  .  6.434.957  16 


LIABILITIES 
Policy  Reserves.  etr»  - 
Contingent  l.uarantee  Fund 
Divisible  Surplus  .  .  . 

Insurance  and  Annuities  in 


9,396,619  00 


$277 

,ul  6 

36 

$233 

058.640 

68 

4'_> 

23,8.6N4 

68 

•  2 

220.000 

00 

$•277 

.517,325 

30 

force 


$971,711,997  79 


I  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  State¬ 
ment  and  find  the  same  to  Iw  correct ;  liabilities 
calculated  by  the  Insurance  Department. 

Chaklcs  a.  Preller  Auditor 


From  the  Divisible  Surplus  a  dividend  wiU  be 
apportioned  as  usual. 


ROBERT  A.  QRANNISS  Vice-President 


"Walter  R.  Gillette  General  Manager 

Isaac  F,  Llovd  2d  V"ice- President 

pREDERic  Cromwell  Treasurer 

£mory  McClintock  Actuary 


nilroadiog  a  failure  I  Certainly  they  were  then 
in  the  experimental  period. 

We  measure  our  years  uot  by  counting  them 
simply,  but  by  what  they  contain.  This  mother 
“grew  old  beautifully.’’  To  be  eweet  and  mel¬ 
low  and  bright,  when  the  physical  powers  are 
tailing,  and  the  ehadowe  are  lengthening  per¬ 
ceptibly  upon  our  pathway  and  the  euneet  of 
life  eeeme  to  be  coming  on  over  the  hill  just 
outeide  our  casement  window — to  be  a  quiet, 
joyous  benediction  in  the  home  then — this,  in¬ 
deed,  is  the  attainment  of  great  grace.  Mrs. 
Little  was  all  this.  For  several  years  there  had 
been  a  dimneea  over  her  eyee  which  amounted 
to  almost  total  blindness.  A  little  more  than  a 
year  ago  she  fell,  while  crossing  the  floor  of  her 
room,  and  ae  a  result  was  helpless  in  bed  for  the 
rest  of  her  life.  Yet  the  brightness  of  her  men¬ 
tal  faculties  remained  to  the  end  in  a  remarka¬ 
ble  degree  and  the  eweet  serenity  of  her  spirit 
never  forsook  her.  She  eeemed  to  me  to  have 
come  back  to  infancy  again,  and  I  could  not  help 
recalling  the  words  of  Isaiah:  “The  child  shall 
dis  an  hundred  years  old.’’  Her  life  wae  a  com¬ 
pleted  circle.  From  helpleee  infancy  she  came 
into  the  activity  of  youth,  on  through  the 
maiden’s  years  into  the  cares  and  reeponeibilities 
of  strong  womanhood,  and  then  through  these 
into  the  infirmitiea  and  belpleseneES  of  infancy 
again.  In  her  prime  she  wae  always  the  faith 
ful,  common-aensed,  Christian  woman  who 
brought  up  her  children  in  the  nurture  cf  a  home 
which  was  always  witiiout  sham,  without  oaten 
tation  or  conventionality  and  especially  without 
gloom.  It  was  a  home  where  religion  and  the 
work  of  the  church  was  the  whole  busineee  of 
life  for  all  ite  inmates,  and  if  austerity  ever 
entered  it  was  ae  a  cbaracterietic  |of  the  times 
and  not  of  the  individuals  dwelling  in  the  home. 


%  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  Improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to  actual 
settlers  onJu.  16  years' experience  In  business.  Send  for 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  map  shovrlns 
location  of  lands.  Over  tl-’iO.OOO  Invested.  None  bni 
SAFE,  PROMPT  PAYING  loans  on  my  books. 


TCILLIAM  T.  80UDEB,  Financial  Agent, 

303  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Four  years  ago,  I  was  called  tothie  same  home 
of  my  brother  paetor  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
their  youngest  child — another  “Dorothea,”  a 
babe  of  lees  than  one  year.  The  grandmother 
wondered  why  ehe  herself,  then  in  her  ninetieth 
year,  should  be  spared  and  the  little  one  taken. 
Now  I  am  thinking  of  the  two,  the  infant  of  a 
little  lees  than  one  year  and  the  infant  of  a  little 
leae  than  one  century,  each  in  utter  helplesaneBs 
ae  they  go  out  of  the  world,  and  1  am  wonder¬ 
ing  if  there  ie  eo  very  much  differenca  alter  all 
between  a  year  and  a  century,  as  compared  with 
God’s  bleeee^  eternity  I  Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

Looanbport,  Ind.,  Jan.  31, 1899. 


DEATH  OF  REV.  EBENEZBB  H.  STRATTON. 

This  aged  minister  died  at  hie  home  in  Branch- 
port  on  Friday  morning,  January  27th,  in  the 
93d  year  of  hie  age.  He  had  been  apparently  ae 
well  as  usual;  and  rieing  at  hie  accuetomed 
time,  eat  on  a  couch  dressing  when  be  eeemeil 
to  fall  asleep,  but  a  closer  look  revealed  the  fact 
that  hie  spirit  had  taken  ite  flight.  The  de¬ 
ceased  wae  born  in  Williametown,  MsseBchu. 
eette,  October  29th,  1806,  united  with  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  there  in  1826,  graduated 
from  Williame  College  in  1828  and  was  in  Au¬ 
burn  Seminary  till  1831 ;  and  probably  was  the 
oldest  living  graduate  of  both  these  inetitutione. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  Peebytery  of  Cayuga  in 
131  and  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Niagara 
in  1832.  He  preached  one  year  at  Youngetown 
and  Fort  Niagara,  two  years  at  Mayville",  three 
years  at  Oakfield,  two  years  at  Covington,  four 
years  at  Fowlerville.  three  years  at  Moscow,  and 
B3ven  years  at  Somerset.  He  then  retired  for  a 
time  owing  to  ill  health,  and  afterward  preached 
eiz  years  at  Orangeville,  four  years  at  Jobneon- 
burg.  eiz  years  at  Canoga,  and  three  years  at 
Brancbport.  Health  failing  and  infirmitiee  in¬ 
creasing,  he  never  took  another  charge,  but  made 
Brancbport  hie  permanent  home,  spending  hie 
time  iu  gardening  and  study.  Hie  faculties, 
including  memory,  were  well  preserved  until  thn 
last.  He  was  married  >hree  times,  his  last  wife 
being  Mies  Frances  Bush,  eieter  of  ez  Speaker 
Bueh,  of  the  Aeeembly  at  Albany,  who  etill  eur 
vives.  Mr.  Stratton  leaves  four  daughters,  one 
of  whom  ie  the  wife  of  Rev.  H.  Bradley  Sayre, 
of  Oollamer.  For  thirty  throe  years  he  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva  and  wae 
present  and  made  a  hr  ef  address  at  the  last 
stated  meeting  of  that  body  in  September, 


Charles  M.  Sheldon’s 

BOOKS 

Over  426,000  Sold. 

In  tils  Steps  What  would  Jesus  Do?’’ 

The  Crucifixion  of  Phillip  Strong. 

Robert  Hardy’s  Seven  Days. 

The  Twentieth  Door. 

His  Brother’s  Keeper.  All  bound  in  paper 

Richard  Bruce.  cloth 

at  76  rent  A  each. 

Malcom  Kirk,  paper,  35  cents;  cloth,  50  cents. 
Redemption  of  Freetown,  cloth,  25  cents. 

AIIV  ClUC  25  cent  Books  4  g\^ 

Alil  rilL  to  one  address  for.  ...  ^  1 

Any  five  of  above  in  Cloth 
to  one  address  for  $3.00. 

Uic  ^yp^’  top,  12  full-page 

®  ■  ■  ■■  •  ^  illustrations,  cloth  cover  design  in 

blue,  white  and  gold.  Inbox,  $1.25. 

OiepS,  ILLUSTRATED. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

THE  ADVANCE  PUBLISHING  CO., 

215  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 


NOW  IS  YOUR  TIME. 


BARGAIN  PRICES  WILL  RE  ADVANCED 

March  I,  1899. 


WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  BARGAIN  CIRCULAR. 


OCR 

Magic  Lanterns  &  Stereopticons 

ARE  IN  DRE  BV 

THOUSANDS  OF  LANTERN  EXPERTS. 

J.  B.  COLT  &  CO., 

Dept.  31,  3  to  7  W  est  29th  Street.  New  York. 


TEACHERS  WANTED — .1957  placed  since  Mav.  Union 
Tbachkks’  agencies,  Washiiigton.  D.  C. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  BVANaBUSTS. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  Is  publlahed  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  Its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping,  file  In  the  best  erdav 
We  OMi  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  eMh,  pcskaga 
prepaid.  Addres  s  The  Evangelist  156  Fifth  Avenna 
Kew  York  City 


February  9,  1899. 
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AMERICA  NEEDS  AMERICANS 

of  the  Brick  Charcb*  Berea’s  Program  for 
Kdocation  la  the  Souttern  MoantalDs. 

The  Brick  Oburch  was  filled  by  an  intelligent 
•nd  delighted  audience  last  Sunday  night  gath¬ 
ered  to  hear  addreeeee  upon  “The  Educatioral 
Development  of  the  Native  Americana  in  i  ur 
Southern  Mountains.’’ 

Profesaor  Woodrow  Wilsin  of  Princeton  wae 
the  first  speaker,  and  held  the  audience  in  wrapt 
attention  as  he  described  the  solitudes  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  the  primitive  people  who  in¬ 
habit  this  our  last  frontier.  He  traced  the  pro 
gress  of  pioneer  life 
across  the  continent, 
and  paid  a  noble  irib 
ute  to  the  aim  and 
spirit  of  Berea  Col 
lege  in  seeking  out 
this  moat  needy  and 
most  promising  class 
of  American  citizens, 
and  adapting  its  in 
struction  to  their  con 
ditions. 

Dr.  Van  D>ka  wae 
detained  by  illness 
and  Mr.  Farr  preside! 
in  his  place.  General 
O.  O.  Howard  bap 
pened  to  be  in  the 
audience  and  was 
called  upon  for  a  word.  He  spoke  of  Lincoln’s 
anxiety  for  the  people  he  eo  well  understood,  the 
loyal  Southerners,  and  of  his  own  surprise  and 
gratification  in  inspecting  the  work  of  Berea 
when  he  visited  the  place  last  spring. 

The  fullest  account  of  the  region  and  the 
plans  for  its  educational  elevation  was  given  by 
President  Frost. 

“Do  you  believe  in  a  Divine  Providence  T’’  { 
asked  Dr.  Frost.  “There  is  at  band  a  great  re¬ 
enforcement  for  the  better  elements  of  American 
oitisenship. 

“The  mountain  region  of  the  South  is  one  of 
God’s  grand  divisions— larger  than  New  Eng¬ 
land— and  a  portion  of  our  kindred  went  into 
this  region  just  after  the  revolution  and  fell 
into  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep  They  had  no 
Erie  Canal,  no  water-ways  to  keep  them  in 
touch  with  progress.  We  have  received  the 
newer  gifts  of  science  and  advancement  while 
they  are  still  living  in  the  conditions  of  the 
colonial  times. 

“The  question  lies  in  thoughtful  minds 
whether  there  arj  enough  true  Americans  to 


guide  the  Republic.  A  little  education  will  give 
us  a  re  enforcement  of  three  million  vigorous 
Protestant,  patriotic  citizens,  in  these  Southern 
mountains. 

“No  Protestant  people  have  ever  been  in  eo 


much  need  of  assistance  in  education.  But  the 
appealing  thing  about  these  people  is  not  their 
need,  but  tbeir  promise 

“This  is  shown  first  in  their  ancestry.  Names, 
faces,  and  traditions  show  English  or  Scotch- 
Irish  etrck.  The  best  type  of  the  mountaineer 
is  in  Kentucky.  Their  promiie  is  further  seen 
in  tbe  capacity  shown  when  they  have  made 
tbeir  way  to  the  region  of  greater  opportunity, 
as  well  as  by  the  remarkable  achievements  of 
Eome  wholly  uneducated  men.  So,  too,  our  con¬ 
fidence  is  increased  by  noting  their  exploits  at 
the  battle  of  King’s  Mountain,  in  the 
War  of  1812,  and  their  loyalty  and  valor 
in  the  Civil  war.  If  they  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  they  would  have  gone  with  their 
States  But  the  last  great  event  in 
*heir  minds  wae  the  revolution,  and 
they  could  not  go  back  on  that  1  Ken 
tucky  alone  gave  Lincoln  79,025  men. 

“Above  all  their  eagerness  to  receive 
the  help  which  Berea  College  offers  them  shows 
that  we  are  making  no  mistake.  They  are  read 
to  adjourn  court  to  hear  a  talk  on  education, 
and  boys  come  on  foot  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  to  attend  the  school. 

“ihe  mountain  problem  is  one  of  national 
concern.  These  people  are  the  wards  of  the 
nation  If  we  will  do  half  as  much  for  them 
as  we  did  for  the  West,  half  as  much  as  we  have 
done  for  the  negro,  they  will  be  saved  from  cor 
rupting  influences,  and  become  a  substantial  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  wealth  and  worth  of  the  nation. 

“The  method  of  our  aid  is  a  question  of  im¬ 
portance.  Tbe  great  point  in  education  is 
adaptation.  Berea  has  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  leavening  this  whole  region.  We  keep  in 
mind  two  principles :  First,  we  propose  to  make 
them  intelligent,  but  not  sophisticated.  We 
will  not  get  them  in  motion  toward  the  cities. 
They  Ehall  not  be  taught  to  despise  the  log- 
cabin,  but  to  adorn  it.  And,  secondly,  we  will, 
by  industrial  instruction,  help  them  to  help 
themselves.  They  must  be  shown  bow  to  live, 
and  how  to  get  a  living. 

“Berea  itself  is  a  ‘eocial  settlement,  ’  in  which 
by  personal  contact  and  friendship  we  are  in¬ 
stilling  progressive  ideas  The  largest  depart¬ 
ment  is  the  Normal.  If  we  can  teach  the 
teachers  we  shall  lead  the  new  and  rudimentary 
public  schools  to  succees,  and  scatter  our  ideas 
among  tbe  people  most  effectively. 

“Tbe  'extension  work’  is  an  invention  of  our 
own,  and  a  remarkable  example  of  adaptation. 
It  is  just  beginning,  but  bag  touched  five  States. 

“In  Industry  we  have  Agriculture,  under  Pro¬ 


fessor  Mason,  late  of  the  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  of  Kansas ;  Printing,  Woodwork,  Domestic 
Industry,  and  Nursing. 

“The  Trustees’  statement  distributed  through 
the  pews  show  that  tbe  school  is  under  re¬ 


ligious  influences,  but  not  sectarian,  and  was  at¬ 
tended  last  year  by  674  students.  Receiving  no 
aid  from  any  State  or  society,  it  is  mainly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  individual  gifts.  Rev.  George  S. 
Webster,  107  East  Forty  flfth  street,  is  Secretary 


“extension  lecturer’  inspecting  schools. 

of  the  New  York  Committee,  and  Mr.  J.  Cleve¬ 
land  Cady  is  one  of  the  Traetecs” 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Frost  said:  “Berea  College 
exists  not  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  or 
to  help  those  who  are  in  the  front  rank  to  make 
still  greater  attainments,  but  to  diffuse  knowl¬ 
edge  and  culture  among  those  who  are  belated. 
The  lower  steps  of  the  ladder  of  progress  must 
be  repaired  for  the  ascent  of  a  new  multitude. 

“Berea  claims  a  place  as  a  ‘preferred  benevo¬ 
lence’  on  one  ground :  It  is  helping  those  who 
will  soon  become  helpers  themselves.  As  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt  said,  when  assisting  us  in  a  time 
of  need,  ‘In  helping  Barea  College  we  are  help¬ 
ing  ourselves  and  our  children.  ’ 

What  does  America  need  so  much  as  Ameri¬ 
cans  ?  Berea  College  is  in  position  to  make 
Americans  cbeaper  and  faster  than  they  can  be 
made  anywhere  else  1  ’’ 


A  PBACTICAI.  CHARITY. 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  the  “Work-rcoms 
for  Unskilled  Women,’’  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  are  appealing 
for  aid  to  carry  on  their  admirable  work.  The 
aim  of  the  “Work  rooms’’  is  to  lift  out  of  dis¬ 
tress  and  pauperism  the  habitually  dependent,  the 
women  receiving  instruction  in  cooking  tbe  mid¬ 
day  meal,  in  house  cleaning,  sewing  and  ripping 
garments  to  be  made  over,  cutting  and  joining 
carpet  rage,  etc.  All  classes  of  women  frequent 
the  Work-rooms,  eleven  different  nationalitiea 
having  been  represented  by  this  year’s  attend¬ 
ants  ;  2, 341  women  have  been  received  during 
the  past  year,  most  of  them  women  with  families. 

A  new  departure  is  the  Laundry  Training 
School  now  conducted  at  the  rooms.  Any  woman 
who  obtains  tickets  for  continued  lessons  in 
washing  and  ironing  can  here  receive  training 
and  a  certificate  of  merit  if  she  proves  hersslf 
worthy  by  work  and  conduct.  Twelve  tickets 
will  secure  tbe  average  woman  euflicient  knowl¬ 
edge  of  laundry  work  to  make  her  self-supporting. 

Tbe  “Work  rooms’’  can  never  become  s61f- 
euetaining.  Its  products  ara  not  saleable  at 
market  prices.  Tbe  “  Work-roome’’  is  a  place  of 
education  and  the  profits  resulting  from  this  en¬ 
deavor  are  to  be  estimated  by  tbe  improved  char¬ 
acter  of  the  beneficiaries  who  may  here  receive 
training. 

The  ladies  earnestly  solicit  cast-off  garments 
to  aid  this  work.  Clothing  suitable  for  men  and 
women  is  needed,  tbeir  store  room  is  almost 
empty.  Send  garments  direct  to  “Work  rooms 
for  Unskilled  Women, ’’ 47  Prospect  Place,  be¬ 
tween  Forty  second  and  Forty-third  streets,  East, 
or  send  a  postal  card  giving  the  name  and  addretfi 
of  contiibutor  that  they  may  send  for  the  gar¬ 
ments  to  bs  donated. 

Tickets  for  Laundry  Training  at  “Work¬ 
rooms”  may  be  bought  at  the  Charity  Organiza¬ 
tion  Society,  105  East  Twenty- second  street.  New 
York. 

Miss  Kate  Bond  is  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  in  charge  of  the  Work-rooms,  and  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Ostrander  is  Treasurer. 


GROUP  OF  MOUNTAIN  STUDENTS  ON  THE  STEPS  OF  "LINCOLN  HALL’’— BEREA  COLLEGE. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

156  Fifth  Avemif.  New  York. 


^em.  Every  planter,  whether  already  a  buyer  of 
Ferry’s  Seeds  or  not,  should  send  for  Ferry’s  Seed  An¬ 
nual  for  1899.  It  Is  mailed  free  to  anyone  who  writM 
for  It. 


HENRY  M.  FIELI>.  1).I>  ,  Editor. 


Teris},  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  jwstape  paid.  In 
foreign  countries  $1,(M  extra  for  foreign  iK)stagc.  For  one 
year's  subscription  and  one  new  sulwcriln-r,  live  dollars. 
In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $--50  each.  The  i)aiaT  will  also 
be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  siitiscriber  for  time  months  for 
twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Aovertisino  Eates.  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for  siiei  lal 
positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices.  10  cents  a  line. 

Ai-l  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discontinued 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  order,  post- 
office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-office  Orders  should  be  made  j)ayable  at  New  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Kntrrfd  at  the  Puet-ojfire  at  Xeiv  York  ae  efeonil-ctiiee  mail 
matter. 


APPOIXTMEXTS  AXH  IXSTITVTIOXS. 
THE  BOA  Hits. 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions,  - 
church  Erection, 

Education,  .  .  .  - 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  - 
Ministerial  Relief  - 

Freedmen,  .  -  .  . 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


-  156  Fifth  Ave.  New  York. 
1S19  Walnut  St.,  Phlla. 

516  5Iarket  St..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 

ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1821, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1.603  new  schools  started  in  1898 ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  blessing.  F25.(I0  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Banchopt,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  Y  ORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners*  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  its  Branch.  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  l»een  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boui.t,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore.  President. 
Theophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
E.  Hicks  Herrick,  Treas. 

No.  15  Wall  Street,  New  Y'ork. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 

76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  183.3,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men:  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  Y’ork:  publishes  the  Sailors'  Magazine,  the  Seaman's  Friend, 
and  the  Life  Boat.  James  W.  Elwell,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stuh- 
GES,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  STITT,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
cloth^,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45.000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  2tj,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received.  ,  . 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.M.:  Sunday-school,  2  to 
8  P.M.  Dav-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P  .M.  except 
Saturdav;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Y  lsltors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  la  money  for  a  new  building,  n  e  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  l)een  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  in  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  it  earnestly 
appeals.  From  $.300  to  EiOO  supisirts  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  I»nl9  Tag.  Asst.  Trea.s..  10  East  2.3d  St.,  N.  Y'. 


THE  BEST  SEEDS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

We  canrot  too  strongly  nor  too  often  urge  the  su¬ 
preme  ImportAnce  of  planting  seeds  that  are  perfectly 
pure  and  fresh.  Seeds  that  are  offered  at  cheap  prlcee 
are  almost  Invariably  of  doubtful  origin  and  uncertain 
age,  sure  to  cause  the  planter  disappointment  and  loss. 
The  thoughtful  planter’s  only  surety  lies  in  buying 
seeds  sent  out  b  a  conscientious  and  trustworthy 
house.  A  vast  numbir  of  American  gardeners  have 
(and  have  had  for  years)  the  utmost  confidence  in  seeds 
that  besr  the  name,  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co..  Detroit.  Mich. 
The  present  generation  of  planters  can  hardly  remem¬ 
ber  the  tlm  4  when  Ferry’s  Seeds  were  not  on  sale  ev¬ 
erywhere  ea  h  year  and  as  regularly  planted  by  thou¬ 
sands— with  the  greatest  faith  in  the  unvarying  quality 
of  the  seeds  and  in  the  integrity  of  the  firm  that  grew 


The  Annual  Statement  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
^mpany  of  New  York  showing  the  business  transacted 
by  that  Company  for  the  year  ending  1898.  shows  an 
amaxing  growth.  The  assets  were  increased  S^.78li,887, 
and  the  total  sum  now  held  by  this  institution  for  the 
security  of  its  pollcv  holders  is  f277,517.3'25.  The  Mutual 
Life,  after  placing  1233  058,640  to  the  credit  of  the  reserve 
fund  in  accoi  dance  with  the  requirements  of  the  New 
York  Insurance  Department,  bas  a  remaining  surplus 
of  $44,458,684.  The  surplus  she  -8  a  growth  for  the  year 
amoupting  to  $8  950.4W,  from  which  dividends  are  ap¬ 
portioned. 


For  Oror  Fifty  Yoon 

Mbs.  Winslow’s  Soothino  Stbup  has  been  used  xer  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
tMthlng  with  perfect  succeaa  It  soothes  the  child,  softesi 
the  gums,  allays  aU  pains,  cures  wind  ooUc,  aad  Is  the  best 
remei^  for  Diarrhoea.  It  wUl  relieve  the  poor  little  snffere; 
tomedlately.  Sold  by  DmggUfts  In  every  iiart  of  the  world 
Twenty  Cve  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “  Hra  Win  • 
low’s  Soothing  Symp  ”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


WASHINGTON. 

Next  Three-Day  Personally-Conducted  Tour  via 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  next  Pennsylvania  Railroad  three  day  personally- 
conducted  tonr  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  leaves  Thursday, 
February  16.  The  rate,  $14.60  from  New  York.  $11.30 
from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other 
points,  includes  til  necessary  expenses  during  the  entire 
ttlp — transpottatlLn.  hotel  accommodations,  and  Cap¬ 
itol  guide  fees.  An  experienced  Chaperon  will  also  ac¬ 
company  the  party. 

For  itineraries,  tickets,  and  full  Information  apply  to 
ticket  agents;  Tourist  Agent.  1196  Broadway,  New  York ; 
789  Broad  Street.  Newark,  N.  J.;  or  a*!  drees  Oeo.  W. 
Bjyd.  Aeeis’ant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street 
Station,  Philadelphia. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  Y’ork:  A  Manual  of 
Patrology.  Being  a  Concise  Account  of  the  Chief  Per¬ 
sons,  Sects,  Orders,  etc..  In  Christian  History.  From  the 
First  Century  to  the  Period  of  the  Reformation;  Wal¬ 
lace  Nelson  Stearns,  A.M.,  B.D.  With  an  Introduction 

by  J.  H.  Thayer,  D.D.,  Lltt.D.  $1,.50  net, - Essays  on 

The  Higher  Fducatlon;  George  Trumbull  Ladd.  $1.06 

net. - The  Porto  Rico  of  To-day;  Albert  Gardner  Rob- 

inson.  $1.5(1. 

Flbmino  H.  Rbvkll  Company,  New  York:  Christian 
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AT  BEST. 

At  her  home,  No.  214  Place  street,  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  on  Friday,  December  30th,  1898, 
Mrs.  Rebecca  O.  Reeve,  the  widow  of  Abner  S. 
Reeve,  at  the  ripe  age  of  fourscore  years,  paaced 
peacefully  away  Some  ten  days  previous,  she 
was  attacked  with  bronchial  pneumonia,  and  al¬ 
though  her  strength  wae  aesurieg,  and  all  that 
medical  skill  could  do  wae  done,  the  Master 
took  her. 

She  leaves  a  eon,  a  daughter,  seven  grand¬ 
children,  a  brother  and  a  eieter.  The  oldest  of 
eleven  children,  ehe  wae  born  in  New  Jersey, 
near  New  Brunswick.  In  early  life  she  conee- 
crated  herself  to  the  Master  and  year  by  year 
exemplified  and  adorned  her  profeeeion.  Father 
Time  did  not  deal  harshly  with  her;  for  living  a 
coneietent,  quiet  life,  at  peace  with  God  and 
thoee  who  esteemed  her,  he  did  not  put  hie  im- 
preee  upon  her  as  be  does  upon  those  who  rebel 
and  seek  to  put  back  the  dial. 

Having  paesed  the  climacteric  of  human  life, 
retaining  her  energy  and  vigor  to  the  last;  with 
mental  and  phyaicat  powers  unabated;  with  un¬ 
wavering  faith  and  full  asBurance ;  with  the  epir- 
itual  graces  deepened  by  their  exerciee,  ehe  wae 
tratalated.  No  doubte  ever  troubled  her,  for  ehe 
knew  in  whom  ehe  had  believed  through  her 
long  life. 

She  had  the  love  and  gratitude  of  those  who 
gathered  with  her  aroutd  the  happy  fireside,  for 
she  loved  them  and  found  her  happineee  in  their 
a'Eociatione  and  her  domestic  life. 

Her  life  was  ennobled  and  consecrated  by  her 
death.  For  over  seventy  years  ehe  had  served 
the  Maeter;  sixty  years  as  a  member  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Presbyterian  Church  of  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
being  the  oldest  member  on  the  church  roll. 
She  was  known  and  loved  as  a  beautiful  epeci- 
men  of  old  age,  alive  to  the  current  events  of  the 
day,  and  having  a  keen  interest  in  all  the  affairs 
of  her  family. 

So  “God’s  finger  touched  her  and  she  slept,” 
and  those  to  whom  she  was  so  dear  were  brought 
close  to  the  invisible,  for  when  burdened  and 
crushed,  we  turn  from  the  seen  to  the  unseen. 
The  veil  is  drawn  aside  and  we  are  conecioue  of 
a  redremed  eoul  entering  into  its  reward,  amid 
the  ballelujabe  of  those  who  have  gone  before. 
How  many  loved  ones  were  waiting  to  greet  her 
on  the  other  shore :  her  husband  who  left  her 
fifteen  jeirs,  and  her  son  twelve  years  ago;  and 
her  castor  of  thirty-seven  years,  Rev,  Joseph 
Fewemith,  D.D.  As  ehe  crossed  the  bar,  all 
were  again  united. 

Drath  does  not  end  a  beautiful  life.  Behind 
and  beyond  the  mist  the  light  will  still  shine, 
and  the  influences  will  live  and  permeate  the 
lives  of  children  and  grand-children  through  the 
circling  years. 

THE  ATTENDANCE  RECORD. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  February  4,  1899. 
To  tbe  Editor  of  The  Evanqelibt. 

I  notice  in  your  paper  of  Iset  week  an  article 
signed  "F,  ”  which  aeked  if  any  other  Sunday- 
school  could  beat  the  record  there  given  for 
regular  attendance. 

The  Second  Presbyterian  Sunday-school  of 
Paterson,  New  Jersey,  has  record  of  one  person 
for  twenty-eix  years,  another  for  niceteen  yeare, 
and  numerous  others  for  periods  ranging  from 
that  down. 

The  above  can  be  confirmed  by  addressing  Mr. 
Frederick  Fayerweather,  AaBiatant  Secretary. 

A  Bxadbb, 


SEVEN  YEARS  WITHOUT  MISSING  AN 
ATTENDANCE. 

The  brotbere  Willie  and  Hugh  Augustus 
Brown,  of  the  Sabbath-school  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Gloucester  City,  New  Jeresy, 
have  each  been  awarded  by  tbe  ecbocl  with  a 
gold  medal,  as  a  teatimony  for  their  attendance 
for  tbe  past  seven  years  without  mieeing  a  Sab- 
bith. 


February  9,  1899. 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 

♦.  ..  I  ■ 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany. — Church  Officers, — At  a  meetiog  of 
the  members  of  the  State  Street  Presbyteriao 
Church  of  Albany,  held  January  31st,  the  fol 
lowing  were  chosen  elders:  Robert  C.  James,  E. 
A.  Qroesbeck,  Edgar  O.  Leonard,  Clarence  Val¬ 
entine,  George  S.  Munson.  The  following  were 
elected  deacons  at  the  same  time:  De  Baur  Van 
Aken,  DeWitt  C.  Slingerland,  Douglass  W. 
Olcott  The  elders  of  this  church  are  elected 
to  life  terms.  A  large  attendance  and  great  har¬ 
mony  of  feeling  characterized  the  meeting.  No 
nominations  were  made  but  an  informal  ballot 
gave  everyone  an  opportunity  of  a  free  expression 
of  opinion  as  to  the  choice.  The  oflBcers  of  the 
church  to  which  are  added  the  above  named  are 
the  following,  (with  date  of  entering  upon  office) : 
Session:  1698,  Rev.  J.  J.  Lawrence,  pastor; 
1867,  James  Erwin ;  1869,  Henry  L.  Oickerman ; 
1873,  Joeiah  H.  Gilbert;  1889,  Fletcher  Barber; 
1889,  Edward  M.  Carpenter ;  1889,  Daniel 
Leonard ;  1889,  Nathan  B,  Perry ;  1889,  Horatio 
N.  Snow;  1873,  Benjamin  B.  Merchant,  Clerk. 
Deacons:  1889,  William  H.  McClure,  President; 
1889,  Robert  C.  James,  Treasurer;  1889.  Clar¬ 
ence  Valentine,  Secretary ;  1889,  Arthur  L.  An¬ 
drews;  1889  Guilford  D.  Burdick.  Board  of 
Trustees:  1869,  John  G.  M}i«rs,  President;  1880, 
Fletcher  Barber,  Vice-President;  1877,  Daniel 
Leonard,  Treasurer;  1892.  Robert  W.  Shannon, 
Secretary;  1879,  Horatio  N.  Snow;  1883,  Lewie 
Dietz;  1889,  William  H  McClure;  1898,  Robert 
Olcott;  1898,  George  S.  Murson. 

Glens  Falls.— Calling  a  Pastor. — The  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Glens  Falls  has  long 
been  a  prosperous  church,  distinguished  for  its 
harmony  and  local  influence.  It  was  there  that 
Dr.  Fennel  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  his  long 
life,  having  been  its  beloved  pastor  for  forty- 
five  years,  and  pastor  emeritus  until  his  death, 
a  period  of  about  five  years  more.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  Rev.  John  R.  Crosser,  who  has 
recently,  after  reven  years  of  able  service  at 
Glens  Falls,  been  settled  over  the  Kenwood 
Church  of  Chicago— long  ministered  to  by  Dr. 
John  P.  Hale,  now  of  Lafayette,  Indiana.  On 
Wednesday  evening,  February  1st,  a  committee 
composed  of  the  session  and  trustees  of  the  First 
Church,  (the  Rev.  C.  D.  Kellogg  of  Sandy  Hill, 
Moderator, )  made  report  of  their  diligence  in 
finding  a  suitable  successor  to  Mr.  Crosser. 
Colonel  Cunningham  said  that  some  seventy- 
eight  names  had  oeen  more  or  lees  considered, 
and  some  of  them  would  have  made  worthy  pas¬ 
tors,  but  circumstances  which  seemed  providen¬ 
tial,  and  were  certainly  independent  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  of  the  minister  whose  call  would  be 
recommended,  had, combined  to  hasten  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  decision.  After  further  remarks  of  an 
explanatory  tenor  he  said  the  committee  unani¬ 
mously  recommended  the  calling  of  the  Rev. 
John  R.  MacKay  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
The  question  being  presently  submitted  in  due 
form  to  the  large  meeting  gathered  in  the  chapel, 
it  appeared  that  Mr.  MacKay  was  the  choice  of 
all  present,  there  not  being  a  dissenting  ballot. 
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Dr.  D.  O.  Farr  of  the  Session,  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  to  the  Troy  Presbytery  to  represent 
the  congregation  in  securing  the  approving  action 
of  that  body.  In  conclusion.  Moderator  Kellogg 
congratulated  the  congregation  in  felicitous 
terms  upon  the  evidence  in  this  result  of  the 
continued  harmony  and  unanimity  which  had 
characterized  the  church  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  which  had  so  greatly  infiuenced 
its  growth  and  prosperity,  and  the  high  esteem 
in  which  it  is  held.  Rev.  John  Reynolds  Mac 
Kay  is  of  Scotch  parentage;  and  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Edinborough.  In  his  student 
years,  Mr.  MacKay  visited  the  United  States 
quite  often,  doing  Christian  work  here  during 
his  vacations.  Some  eight  years  ago,  while  a 
student,  he  gathered  seven  persons  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  enlisting  them  in  the  project  of  organiz 
ing  a  church.  In  June,  1892,  the  working  Sec¬ 
ond  Presbyterian  Church  of  Providenre  was 
founded  with  sixty-two  members,  and  with  Mr. 
MacKay  as  pastor.  During  the  six  years  since, 
215  members  have  been  received  and  an  excellent 
church  ediSce  has  been  erected  and  paid  for 
Its  present  membership  is  150,  and  its  Sunday 
school  numbers  187.  “These  results,  ”  says  a 
Providence  clergyman  of  another  denomination, 
“considering  obstacles  and  difficulties  overcome, 
are  conspicuously  creditable  to  Mr.  MacKay’e 
devotion,  ability  and  fidelity.  He,  under  God, 
has  created  an  influential,  self-sustaining  and 
promising  church,  io  circumstances  which  would 
not  have  attracted  a  less  resolute  or  lees  able 
minister.  He  has,  within  the  past  two  years, 
declined  invitations  to  the  pastorate  of  stronger 
churches,  because  he  desired  to  more  firmly  es¬ 
tablish  bis  own  people.  “  Two  years  ago  Mr. 
MacKay  supplied  for  eight  months  the  pulpit  of 
the  Warrenden  Park  Free  Church  of  Edinbor- 
ougb,  Scotland,  during  its  pastor’s  absence  in 
India.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  were  added  to 
the  membership  of  the  church  during  this  time, 
and  so  satisfactory  were  his  services  to  this  great 
church,  that  a  few  months  ago,  when  its  pulpit 
became  vacant,  he  was  asked  to  become  its  pas¬ 
tor,  He  preferred,  however,  to  remain  in  America. 

Glovkrsville, — The  Kingsboro  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian  Church. — This  old  church,  the  mother 
church  of  Gloversville,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  Presbytery  of  Albany,  is  like  the  eagle  re¬ 
newing  its  youth;  or  better  still  it  has  never 
grown  Ola.  Its  record  is  one  of  great  honor. 
The  orgaEization  is  one  nundred  ana  six  years 
old.  Thus  for  over  a  century  it  has  been  a  bea* 
con  light  in  Fulton  County.  The  venerable 
Dcotor  Yale  was  pastor  of  this  church  for  over 
fifty  years  and  was  a  power  for  good  in  this 
community.  His  tomb  is  visible  from  the 
church,  and  is  regarded  as  a  sacred  shrine, 
loved  by  all.  Other  earnest  pi  store  followed, 
they  were  the  Rev.  Harkneee,  Rankin,  Boyd,  Mc¬ 
Clelland.  The  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Johnson, 
D.D.,  late  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  was 
installed  into  this  church  on  December  22cl  and 
has  already  won  the  hearts 'of  the  people.  There 
are  in  this  church  active  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies,  and  one  of  the  stronsest  Ladies’  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies  in  Albany  Presbytery.  The 
name  of  the  late  Rev.  Doctor  Mutchmore  of 
Philadelphia  is  sacred  in  this  community,  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  spend  hie  vacations  in  this 
region 

Babylon,  L.  I. — Decennial  Celebration. — The 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev. 
John  Dietrich  Long  over  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Babylon  will  be  commemorated  Feb¬ 
ruary  16th  19th.  The  first  service  will  begin  on 
Tburiday  evening  at  7.30,  and  it  will  be  quite 
a  full  one  musically  and  otherwise,  Mise  M.  E. 
Leggett  singing  a  solo,  “We  pray  Thee,  OLord. ’’ 
The  address  of  the  occasion  will  be  by  Rev. 
Professor  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  of  Union  Theo 
logical  Seminary,  New  York  City,  on  “The 
Growth  of  a  Church. ’’  On  Friday  evening.  Miss 
Hattie  L.  Smith  will  be  the  soloist,  and  the  ad- 
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drees  will  be  given  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  G. 
Russell,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  and  Stated  Clerk  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Nassau,  his  theme:  “The  Pas¬ 
toral  Office.’’  The  reception  to  the  Pastor  and 
bis  Wife  will  begin  at  7  o’clock  on  Saturday 
evening,  February  18th,  in  the  Lecture  Room. 
On  Sunday  morning,  19th,  the  Pastor  will 
preach  hia  Decennial  Sermon,  and  the  service 
generally  will  have  reference  to  thie  event  On 
Sunday  evening  the  chief  feature  will  be  ad- 
dieseee  by  the  Reve.  George  Downing  Sparka, 
Robert  F.  Norton,  and  Walter  Bod  me  Pimm, 
respectively  pastore  of  the  Episcopal,  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal,  and  Baptist  Churches.  They 
will  speak  on  several  aspects  of  the  decade  juat 
completed.  Mr.  Long’s  pastorate  has  been  vig- 
orouB  and  successful,  and  its  commemoration  ia 
a  spontaneous  one  on  the  part  of  that  people. 
The  following  named  are  the  officers  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Babylon:  Pastor,  the 
Rev.  John  Dietrich  Long,  M.A;  Elders:  Epene- 
tuB  Wood,  Gugy  S.  Taylor,  James  McLachlan, 
John  H.  Baldwin,  Alexander  B.  Leggett,  M.D; 
Trustees :  Elbert  C.  Livingston,  Captain  Hsnry 
Oakley,  Gugy  8.  Taylor,  John  H.  Baldwia, 
George  W.  Heckert,  Edward  S.  Alley,  J.  Brion 
Foulke,  Jr.;  Treaeurer,  Miee  Mary  E.  Barto; 
Miss  Helene  Villefeu,  Organist  and  Ohoir  leader. 

Lockport. — The  First  Church, — The  officers 
of  the  Firat  Church  of  Lockport  at  their  recent 
annual  meeting  were  able  to^report  all  financial 
obligations  fully  met,  all  the  affiliated  societies 
of  tbs  church  reporting  increased  receipts,  aggre¬ 
gating  over  eleven  thousand  dollars  in  all. 
Though  their  beloved  young  pastor.  Rev.  B.  M. 
Nyce,  has  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  successful  surgical  operation  to  which  he 
was  subjected  last  summer,  he  has  acted  upon 
the  suggestion  of  his  Session,  end  ia  taking  a 
brief  winter  vacation  in  the  West. 

Nobih  Tonawanda. — Dedication  of  the  Fine 
Presbyterian  Church. — Tuesday,  January  31st, 
was  a  high  day  for  the  Preebyterisn  Church  of 
North  Tonawanda,  made  memorable  by  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  its  first  permanent  house  of  worship. 
In  1891,  Rev.  Henry  Kendall  Sanborne  began 
the  successful  work  which  he  gave  up  upon  his 
removal  to  Alton,  Illinois,  in  1897,  leaving  a 
thoroughly  organized  and  hopeful  young  church, 
for  whose  use  and  continuous  expansion  the 
cramptd  quarters  in  which  it  had  hitherto  kept 
house  were  entirely  inadequate.  The  church 
was  fortunate  in  securing  as  hia  successor  Rev. 
DuBcan  Cameron,  who  had  for  the  ten  years 
preceding  been  doing  such  fruitful  work  at  Can- 
isteo.  New  York.  Last  July,  they  laid  the  cor¬ 
ner  stone  of  a  new  edifice  to  front  upon  Payne’s 
avenue,  their  former  pastor  delivering  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  occasion.  On  Friday,  January 
27th,  the  new  building  was  used  for  the  first 
time,  a  musical  recital  being  given  by  way  of 
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inaugurating  the  new  pipe-organ  built  by  £ark- 
hoff  of  Latrobe,  Penneylvania.  Servicee  were 
held  and  baptism  administered  on  Sunday.  On 
Monday  evening,  Dr.  W.  J.  McKittrick  whom 
Western  New  York  is  about  sending  as  a  rich 
gift  to  St.  Louis,  delighted  a  large  congregation 
with  a  discourse  upon  Faith,  Hope  and  Love 
The  dedication  sermon  on  Tuesday,  by  Rev.  B. 
M.  Nyce  of  Lockport,  upon  “The  Church  of  the 
Living  Qod, "  was  marked  by  that  clearness, 
force  ai:d  fervor  which  are  so  attractive  to  hie 
occasional  as  well  as  his  habitual  hearers.  The 
evening  was  devoted  to  congratulatory  addresses 
from  neighboring  pastors  of  the  city,  and  of 
Buffalo  and  Niagara  Presbyteries,  the  service  of 
song  for  this  session  being  led  as  an  expression 
of  neighborly  good  will,  by  the  chorus  choir  of 
Bt.  Mark’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Ths 
dedication  service  itself,  planned  and  conducted 
by  Pastor  Cameron,  was  appropriate  and  im¬ 
pressive.  Letters  were  read  from  Rev.  H.  K. 
Sanborne  and  Hon.  John  Charlton,  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament  now  in  Washington,  as  a 
member  of  the  Anglo  American  Joint  High 
Commission,  some  of  whoee  kindred  axe  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  church.  The  term  Colonial  but  im¬ 
perfectly  describes  the  style  of  architecture  of 
the  building,  with  its  long  frontage  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  five  feet  contrasting  with  a  depth  of 
sixty,  its  high  basement  and  comparatively  short 
distance  from  base  to  cornice,  its  low  ridged  roof 
of  very  slight  pitch,  broken  at  front  and  ends  by 
low  peaks,  and  its  low  open  belfry-dome  at  the 
northeast  corner  capping  a  square  tower  through 
which  at  the  level  of  the  street  accesi  is  bad  by 
a  pillared  doorway  to  covered  steps  leading  up  to 
the  square  vestibule.  To  say  that  the  building 
looks  very  little  like  a  church  of  any  ordinary 
style  to  be  found  in  this  country,  is  by  no  means 
to  deny  its  pleasing  appearance  and  thorough 
adaptation  to  its  varied  uses.  The  vestibule 
opens  at  the  rear  into  the  chapel,  beneath  which 
are  the  dinitg-rooiP,*and  well  equipped  kitchen, 
and  above  it  the  church  parlors.  Both  chapel 
and  parlors  open  by  folding  doors  upon  the 
main  audience-room  to  whoee  seating  capacity 
for  five  hundred  people,  they  add  nearly  or  quite 
as  much  more.  This  room  entered  from  the  left 
of  the  vestibule,  having  an  area  of  sixty-five  feet 
by  fifty  five,  has  an  embosaed  steel  ceiling  with 
a  low  central  dome  over  the  chandelier  whoee 
thirty-two  elec'ric  lamps  fiood  the  room  with 
light.  It  is  seated  with  curved  oak  pews.  The 
choir  room,  and  well  appointed  study  for  the 
pastor,  with  class-rooms  above  open  from  the 
south  end  of  the  church  adjacent  to  the  commo¬ 


dious  new  Manse  into  which  the  pastor  moved 
his  family  about  a  month  since.  With  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  five  thousard  dollars  for  the 
Manse,  temportrily  provided  for,  through  the 
generosity  of  the  pastor  and  the  kindness  of  per 
sonal  friends,  without  present  charge  upon  the 
congregation  for  principal  or  interest,  the  entire 
admirable  equipment,  fully  adequate  to  theprob 
able  future  needs  of  the  church  represents  au 
outlay  of  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
Of  this,  aside  from  the  coat  of  the  Mansa,  there 
remains  but  a  small  fraction  to  be  paid.  With 
the  present  and  prospective  growth  of  the  city, 
likely  to  ba  greatly  increased  by  the  location 
closa  at  hand  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
of  1901,  the  outlook  for  the  increasing  growth 
and  usefulnesa  of  the  church,  now  numbering 
over  175  members,  is  full  of  promise.  Ltmdon. 

WoMX)rr. — Memorable  Meeftnps.— Good  news 
comes  to  us  from  Wolcott,  where  Rev.  Halsey  B. 
Stevenson  is  the  popular  pastor  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  All  the  churches  of  the  place 
have  received  rich  spiritual  blessings.  The  peo¬ 
ple  had  a  “mind  to  work, ’’  and  their  labors  have 
been  rewarded.  Rev.  M.  S.  Rees,  a  successful 
evangelist  was  secured  as  an  assistant,  and  under 
him  the  churches  were  united,  and  their  efforts 
were  greatly  blessed.  It  has  been  a  spiritually 
profitable  winter.  Mrs.  Rees  bad  charge  of  the 
musicaljpart  of  the  service.  Over  two  hundred 
religious  services  were  held  during  the  four 
weeks  of  Mr,  Rees’  presence,  and  the  preceding 
three  weeks  of  preparation.  There  were  large 
audiences,  and  marked  enthusiasm,  from  the 
start,  and  many  notable  conversions.  Borne  ac¬ 
cepted  Christ  in  private  conferences,  some  in 
cottage  prayer- meetings,  some  in  services  for 
men  and  women  separately,  and  some  in  the 
over-fiowing  union  servicee.  Mr.  Rees,  by  his 
persuasive  preaching*  and  sensible  methoc's 
pleased  all,  and  won  many.  The  services  of  Mr, 
Rees  in  this  campaign  will  never  be  forgotten 
The  churches  are  now  busily  engaged  in  w 
coming  and  training  the  young  Christians.  Mr. 
Stevenson  has  had  a  pastorate  of  several  y  are 
ard  of  increasing  popularity,  in  this  place,  and 
he  and  hie  wife  are  universally  beloved. 

Red  Orekk. — Rev.  Andrew  Nelson,  who  has 
been  the  very  successful  pastor  of  this  church, 
and  of  Victory,  five  miles  distant,  has  received 
a  call  to  the  church  in  Liberty,  Sullivan  County. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Pbesbttert  of  New  Brunswick. — At  the 
stated  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  in  Trenton,  Fifth  Church,  on  the  Slat, 
forty  members  were  in  attendance.  Edward  F. 
Annand  was  received  as  a  candidate  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Dr.  Francis 
Zavier  Ess,  as  a  candidate  on  examination.  Rev. 
James  W.  Doughty  was  received  by  certificate 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Sanyo  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  in  Japan.  Rev.  Henry  A  MacKubbin 
was  received  by  certificate  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Elizabeth,  accepted  call  to  Lambertville 
Church  and  hia  installation  arranged  for  Feb 
ruary  7tb.  Announcement  wav  made  of  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  Rev.  Albert  Reid,  pastor  of  King¬ 
ston  Church  on  November  2d,  1893,  and  the  dis¬ 
mission  of  Licentiate  Henry  B.  Master,  October 
29lb,  to  the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo.  Presbytery 
recommended  to  all  its  church  to  take  up  a  col¬ 
lection  for  paying  off  the  debt  of  the  Home 
Board  before  April  let,  and  also  recommended 
that  a  collection  be  taken  from  all  the  churcnes 
by  July  let,  for  the  erection  of  the  monument 
in  the  Old  Scot  burial  ground  in  Monmouth 
County,  to  maik  the  place  of  the  First  Presby 
terial  organization  in  the  United  States.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  send  to  the  members 
of  Congress,  elected  from  our  different  districts, 
the  protest  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick 
against  seating  the  representative  chosen  from 
Utah.  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  pre¬ 
pare  an  obituary  of  the  late  Dr.  Qoeman,  so  long 
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identified  with  thie  PreBb>tery  and  Princeton 
Seminary,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting.  Ad¬ 
journed  to  meet  in  Flemington,  April  lltb,  at 
10.30  A.M.  A.  L.  Armstrong  Stated  Clerk. 

Dutch  Nick,  N.  J.,  February  1,  1899. 

Presbytery  op  West  Jersey. — At  a  regular 
meeting,  (intermediate)  of  the  Presbytery  of 
West  Jersey  in  North  Cramer  Hill  on  the  Slat  of 
January,  the  request  of  Rev.  Francis  H.  Laird 
for  a  dieeolution  of  the  pastoral  relation  with 
the  Fourth  Church  of  Bridgeton  was  granted. 
The  petition  of  the  members  of  Christ’s  Free 
Cburcb,  Camden,  to  be  received  into  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  was  acceded  to,  and  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  organize  the  church  according  to  the 
Presbyterian  Form  of  Government,  if  the  way  be 
clear.  A  reso'ution  was  pseesd  unsnimouely, 
adverse  to  the  eeating  in  Congress  of  Brigham 
H.  Roberts,  an  avowed  polygamist,  and  the  pro¬ 
test  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  our  representative 
in  the  lower  House  of  Congreee. 

Stated  Clerk. 
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WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.— Rev.  Everett  A.  Cutler  was  in- 
etalled  aa  pastor  of  the  Westmioeter  Preabyterian 
Church,  on  January  29th.  Rev.  William  A. 
Cutler  of  Rankin,  Illinoia,  give  the  charge  to 
the  pastor,  and  Rev,  James  W.  McNary  of  Grace 
Church,  Milwaukee,  that  to  the  people.  The 
Rev.  J.  P.  Dyeart,  Rev.  B.  Ideinga  and  Rev. 
Joseph  Lanman  took  part  in  the  service.  Rev. 
Mr.  Cutler  succeeds  the  Rev.  J.  Wesley  Bill, 
who  has  gone  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Fon  du  Lac. 

Rice  Lake. — The  Rev.  Danie  O.  Jones,  for 
four  years  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Rice  Lake,  and  the  Stated  Clerk  of  Chippewa 
Presbytery,  has  received  a  unanimous  call  from 
the  church  in  Iron  Mountain,  Michigan. 

Hoaicon. — Rev.  F.  L.  Sslden  is  holding  regu¬ 
lar  services  in  the  church  in  Horicon  and  also  at 
Juneau,  the  c:iunty  seat  of  Dodge  County.  The 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  at  Horicon  gave  a 
birthday  social  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  A.  W. 
Wilcox  on  Friday  evening,  January  27th. 

Shawano. — The  Rev.  Edward  P.  Rtnkin,  who 
has  been  acting  as  the  financial  agent  of  Carroll 
College  during  this  winter,  has  accepted  the 
position  as  supply  for  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Shawano  for  three  months. 

Oxford.— The  Rev.  Lowell  C.  Smith,  Synodi 
cal  missionary,  has  been  visiting  the  church  at 
Oxford,  with  the  miseion  station  at  Douglas, 
holding  meetings  and  confeiring  wi*b  the  offi¬ 
cers  concerning  the  interests  of  the  church.  He 
preached  in  the  Preebyteriac  Church  in  Pack- 
waukee  on  Sabbath,  January  29th. 

Dblafield. — Mr.  Henry  Snyder,  a  student  of 
Carroll  College,  Waukesha,  goes  out  to  the  va¬ 
cant  churches  of  Delafieldand  Stone  Bank,  visit¬ 
ing  the  families  and  holding  service  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  during  this  winter. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 


East  Boston.  — Special  Services. —The  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Boston,  of  which 
Rev.  James  T.  Black  is  the  worthy  pastor,  is 
holding  special  services.  Beginning  on  Tues¬ 
day,  February  7th  of  this  week,  there  will  be 
evening  sermons,  by  some  aid  from  near  by  pas¬ 
tors,  (save  on  Saturday  evening, )  until  Sunday, 
February  12th,  when  Dr.  John  F.  Carson  of  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  will 
preach  during  the  day  in  Eaet  Boston,  and  in 
the  evening  at  Roxbury.  In  company  with  hie 
singer,  Mr.  J.  H.  Meridith,  he  is  expecting  to 
spend  two  weeks  in  Boston ;  one  with  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  and  the  other  with  the 
Roxbury  Church.  The  Visitor,  the  monthly  En¬ 
deavor  paper  of  the  former  church,  says  of  the 
Brooklyn  Central  pastor:  “Dr.  Carson  is  a 
youEg  man  who  has  been  in  the  ministry  about 
twelve  years  He  began  his  work  in  bis  present 
charge  with  140  members  and  now  his  church 
has  between  eight  and  nine  hundred.  Hie  peo¬ 
ple  have  constructed  recently  a  fine  church,  and 
a  few  weeks  ago,  on  that  blizzard  Sabbath,  they 
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raised  911,000  on  tbeir  debt.  Last  }ear  170  peo¬ 
ple  were  so  attracted  ae  to  take  their  letters  to 
his  church,  and  additions  by  confession  are 
constant.  He  is  an  able,  earnest  and  devoted 
preacher  and  pastor  whom  all  the  people  hear 
gladly.  He  has  been  wonderfully  blessed  of  God. 
Though  he  has  no  financial  necessity  for  doing 
so,  be  has  for  years  given  time  and  effort  from 
his  great  church  each  season  in  helping  other 
pastors.  He  wants  to  be  used  of  God  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  hie  ability.  No  human  agency 
can  help  us  so  much  as  a  wise,  tried  and  godly 
pastor.  He  is  in  full  sympathy  with  our  aims, 
doctrines  and  methods.  He  has  no  other  aim 
than  to  do  us  good.  Will  you  not,  reader,  as  a 
member  of  our  congregation  or  church,  give  your 
time,  sympathies  and  prayers  to  this  special 
work  for  the  two  weeks  appointed  ?  It  will  give 
an  uplift  to  the  life  of  every  Ohristian,  and  what 
one  of  us  does  not  need  it,  and  it  may  be  the 
means  with  the  Spirit’s  presence  in  power,  of 
leading  many  souls  to  Jeeus  Christ.” 

OMK  ALWAYS  IDENTIFIED  WITH  THE 
CHURCH. 

Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Van  Doren  (nee  Kinne),  born 
in  1815,  living  to  the  ripe  age  of  84  years,  was 
called  home  on  January  22d,  1899. 

In  such  brief  Epace  iscompresied  the  record  of 
a  q  liet,  beautiful  and  devoted  Christian  life 
which  closed  to  the  world’s  view  in  the  village 
of  Hinsdale,  Illinois,  and  continues  on  in  the 
higher  and  holier  service  of  heaven 

Mrs.  Vau  Doren’s  early  life  was  spent  in 
Spricgfield,  New  York,  where  come  of  her  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  yat  remain.  Coming  to  Chi¬ 
cago  in  18l2  aha  was  married  in  1849  to  Mr. 
A.  B  Van  Doren,  one  of  the  active  business 
men,  and  strong  temperance  and  anti -slavery 
advocates  of  that  time. 

Together  they  bacame  Charter  Members  of 
Plymouth  Cocgrrgit'onal  Church,  and  active 
in  all  good  enterprises  connected  therewith. 
Subsequently  the  family  removed  to  Hyde  Park 
and  became  identified  with  the  First  Presby 
terian  Church  of  that  suburb. 

Mrs.  Van  Doren’s  home  in  Hyde  Park  was  the 
pattern  of  order  and  brightness,  the  centre  of 
pure  and  sweet  influences,  the  ideal  home  of  the 
Christian  family.  Her  gentle  spirit,  her  refined 
yet  unobtrusive  manners  and  her  carefully  ex¬ 
pressed  yet  positively  held  opinions  on  all  moral 
and  religious  questions  left  lasting  impressions 
on  the  circle  of  friends  with  whom  she  mingled 
and  wrought  in  the  formative  period  of  the  Hyde 
Park  Church. 

After  the  great' fire  of  1871,  the  family  returned 
to  the  city,  and  Mr.  Van  Doren’s  health  having 
failed,  it  was  the  nearest  duty  and  the  most  lov¬ 
ing  service  of  his  devoted  wife  to  minister  to 
him  until  he  passed  away  in  1897.  Meanwhile 
the  wholesome  air  and  peaceful  seclusion  of 
Hinsdale,  where  resided  their  only  daughter, 
Mrs.  George  M.  Bogue,  furnished  a  fitting  rest¬ 
ing  place  for  the  weary  spirit.  Here  amid  scenes 
of  beauty  and  tenderly  cared  for  by  children  and 
grand-children  the  evening  time  in  Mrs.  Van 
Doren’s  life  was  spent  until  the  morning  of 
heaven  dawned  for  her,  and  she  gladly  went 
home. 
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THE  HAPPY  HOUR  ON  SUNDAY. 

At  last  a  volunteer  has  come  to  help  with  the 
singing  on  Sunday  afternoons,  to  Miss  Smith’s 
great  delight,  for  as  all  children  love  music,  it 
makes  the  hour  much  more  attractive  if  hymns 
can  be  interspersed  with  the  lessons ;  also  the 
songs  linger  in  the  memories  and  are  repeated  at 
home,  and  taught  toother  members  of  the  family 
and  the  seed  thus  sown  occasionally  takes  root 
where  wa  least  expect  it. 

The  attendance  in  this  class  has  varied  from 
nineteen  to  forty-one,  depending  a  good  deal  on 
the  weather,  only  contrary  to  the  experience  in 
up-town  schools,  the  larger  numbers  come  on 
stormy  days  when  the  children  cannot  go  out 
walking  or  calling  upon  their  friends.  There 
are  both  boys  and  girls,  varying  in  age  from 
four  to  fourteen,  and  of  various  creeds  and 
nationalities,  principally  Hebrew  and  Roman 
Catholic,  and  they  are  generally  well  behaved 
and  attentive. 

A  short  Scripture  lesson  is  taken  from  the 
New  Testament,  usually  some  incident  in  the 
life  of  Christ  told  as  simply  as  possible,  and 
illustrated  by  pictures  or  drawings  on  the  black¬ 
board,  and  the  children  listen  with  interest. 
One  day  four  boys  came  in  together,  who  seemed 
a  little  inclined  to  be  troublesome,  but  with 
quick  tact  Mies  Smith  called  upon  the  leader  to 
help  her  in  giving  out  cards  and  pictures,  and 
he  was  so  pleased,  that  he  stayed  after  school 
with  all  his  companions  to  practice  the  hymns, 
and  suggested  to  their  amused  teacher,  “If  you’d 
like  us,  we’ll  be  monitors  and  come  early  and 
help  you  keep  order.”  But  alas,  in  an  unex¬ 
pected  way  she  has  lost  her  little  monitors,  and 
many  other  of  her  most  promising  pupils. 

In  inviting  the  children  to  this  class,  we  had 
taken  great  pains  to  ask  only  those  who  did  not 
go  anywhere  else,  and  by  no  means  to  allow  any 
child  to  leave  another  school  to  come  to  us,  no 
matter  what  their  creed.  Our  visitor  who  gave 
most  of  the  invitations  was  able  to  enquire  care¬ 
fully  into  this.  But  the  idea  of  any  Sunday 
work  is  not  approved  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
authorities,  who  are  afraid  of  losing  their  influ¬ 
ence,  and  have  forbidden  tbeir  children  to  come. 
Two  weeks  ago,  it  was  rumored  that  one  of  these 
authorities  was  coming  around  to  visit  the  school 
and  make  a  complaint,  and  the  teachers  would 
have  been  very  glad  to  talk  things  over  with  him 
and  snow  him  just  what  they  were  doing,  but 
be  did  not  appear,  and  now  we  have  literally  to 
go  out  in  “the  highways  and  hedges”  to  And 
scholars,  or  rather  to  stand  on  the  front  door  step 
and  call  to  the  passing  children.  Last  week  half 
the  class  were  strangers,  which  makes  the  work 
more  difficult,  but  none  the  less  interesting.  One 
bright  little  girl  left  the  class  because  she  could 
not  be  admitted  to  the  sewing  school,  too. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  teachers  on  Saturday  morn* 
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Good 
Blood! 

Your  heart  beats  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  times  each  day. 
One  hundred  thousand  supplies  of 
good  or  bad  blood  to  your  brain. 

Which  is  it? 

If  bad,  impure  blood,  then  your 
brain  aches.  You  are  troubled 
with  drowsiness  yet  cannot  sleep. 
You  are  as  tired  in  the  morning 
as  at  night.  You  have  no  nerve 

[lower.  Your  food  does  you  but 
ittle  good. 

Stimulants,  tonics,  headache 
powders,  cannot  cure  you;  but  I 


will.  It  makes  the  liver,  kidneyg, 
skin  and  bowels  perform  their 
proper  work.  It  removes  all  im* 
puntles  from  the  blood.  And  it 
makes  the  bloo'i  rich  la  ita  Ufa* 
giving  properties. 

To  HoBten 
Roooverym 

You  will  be  more  rapidly  cured 
if  you  will  take  a  laxative  dose  of 
Ayer’s  piils  each  night.  They 
arouse  the  sluggish  liver  and  thoe 
cure  biliousness. 

WrKm  to  our  Doaiorom 

W*  bare  th«  ezcloiive  ••rrloM  ft 
■ma  of  the  most  eminent  phTtlolMU  In 
we  united  Btntei.  Write  freelf  eUthi 

Mctionlue  In  tout  case.  _ 

▲ddreei,  DB.  J.  a  ATXR. 

LoweU,  lOea. 


inga,  Miaa  Ouahier  haa  had  to  refuae  admiaaion 
to  any  new  scholars,  and  we  find  now  how  a  lack 
in  any  one  department  affects  the  others. 

It  is  helpful  to  give  the  children  cards  or  pic¬ 
tures  or  small  Bible  story  books  to  take  home, 
and  anything  of  that  kind  would  be  most  grate¬ 
fully  received  by  Miss  Smith. 

The  Superintendent  of  our  Club  work  was 
greatly  cheered  by  the  report  given  lately  by 
Mrs.  Park  to  the  Patient  Circle,  of  her  visit  to 
the  Excelsior  Club,  which  is  under  the  fostering 
care  of  this  generous  up  town  Circle.  She  found 
the  girls  so  mnch  improved  in  looks  and  in  man¬ 
ners  since  last  year,  and  was  so  impreseed  by 
the  sweet  friendly  feeling  prevailing  between  the 
members. 

One  of  them  only  nineteen  years  old,  haa  lately 
lost  her  mother,  and  has  had  to  assume  all  the 
cares  and  responsibilities  of  the  head  of  a  family 
of  eight  children,  the  youngest  but  four  months 
old.  Describing  her  tirst  visit  to  the  sad  home, 
Mrs.  Walker  writes:  “One  tiny  fellow  of  four 
years,  edged  up  to  me  and  told  how  his  mama 
had  left  him.  R —  (our  girl,)  said:  ‘He  is  a 
foundling,  Mrs.  Walker.  Five  years  ago,  when 
our  baby  died,  mama  took  him  from  the  Asylum. 
When  the  time  came  for  giving  him  up,  mama 
took  out  adoption  papers,  and  we  have  had  him 
ever  since.  ’  Perhaps  a  troubled  look  passed  over 
my  face,  as  I  wondered  what  would  become  of 
the  poor  little  waif,  now  hie  kind  footer  mother 
had  left  him.  R.  seemed  to  catch  the  expression, 
and  encircling  him  with  her  arms,  said,  ‘But 
we  love  him  beet  of  all  the  others,  Mrs. 
Walker. '  ’’  How  few  girls  of  that  age  would  feel 
that  they  could  add  such  a  care  to  an  already 
very  heavy  burden ;  and  what  a  comfort  to  think 
that  by  sympathy  and  encouragement  we  can  help 
this  brave,  unselfish  spirit  over  some  of  the  hard 
places  that  are  sure  to  come. 

50 “Cent  Books 
“VPiano  Music. 

By  Mail,  Postpaid,  65c. 


Favorite  Collection  of  Piano  Mnsic. 

44  pieces,  16(1  pages. 
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Ne  Plus  Ultra  Piano  Collection. 
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Royal  Collection  of  Piano  Mnsic. 
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46  pieces,  160  pages. 

THE  MUSICAL  RECORD. 

Subscription  Price,  $1.50  a  Year.  Single  copies,  15c. 

A  monthly  publication  edited  by  Philip  Halk.  The 
musical  news  of  the  world— reviews,  criticisms  and  . 
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Supplement  of  New  Music  by  celebrated  com-  i 
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CHURCH  HYMNS 

GOSPEL  SONGS 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  A  PIONEER  CHURCH, 

At  the  ceuteDuial  celebration  of  the  eettlemeut 
of  the  village  of  New  Hartford,  Oneida  County, 
New  York  Henry  Hurlburt  of  Utica,  read  a  very 
interesting  paper  (xincerning  “Ita  Early  History 
and  Reminiacences,  “  which  was  afterwards  pub 
liehed,  with  the  other  proceed inge,  by  the  Oneida 
Historical  Society.  We  give  to  our  readers  only 
that  portion  which  relitee  to  the  formation  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  that  village,  and 
some  of  the  curious  incidents  connected  there 
with.  Methinke  they  will  be  enjoyed. 

Of  the  important  events  in  the  history  of  this 
town,  the  first  in  the  order  of  time  ie,  that  New 
Hartford  had  the  high  honor  of  erecting  the 
first  church  edifice,  not  only  in  Oneida  Oounty, 
but  in  the  State  of  New  York,  as  far  west  ae 
Utica.  This  church  was  organized  August  27th, 
1791,  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwarde  of  New 
England,  ae  a  Congregational  Church,  but  in 
1802  it  became  strictly  Preebyterian  in  its  mode 
of  government  and  diecipline.  Its  church  edifice 
was  erected  in  1793,  although  not  entirely  fin¬ 
ished  until  two  or  three  years  afterwards. 

This  venerable  structure  etill  remains  on  the 
same  spot  where  it  wae  originally  placed,  and 
atill  continues  to  be  occupied  by  the  same  society 
as  its  cherished  church  home.  Though  the 
building  is  now  eseentially  the  eame,  it  has  from 
time  to  time  undergone  alterations,  both  within 
and  without. 

I  have  not  forgotten  its  appearance  in  my  early 
days.  Then  it  had  two  rows  of  windows  and  a 
tower  in  front.  On  the  inside,  the  galleries  occu¬ 
pied  three  Bides,  and  the  pulpit  wae  perched 
high  in  the  air  at  the  south  end. 

The  audience  occupied  square  pews,  both  in 
the  galleries  and  below  stairs.  The  house  was 
warmed  by  two  huge  black  stovee  placed  near 
the  front  entrance,  and  the  etove  pipes  extended 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  building  and  went 
out  at  the  rear. 

The  elevated  pulpit  was  in  accordance  with 
the  fashion  of  the  times,  and  compelled  the  wor- 
Bhippere  to  “look  up”  tor  the  needed  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

I  well  recollect  the  sober  aud  dignified  appear 
ance  of  my  early  pae'.or,  the  Rev.  Noah  Ooe,  ae 
he  etood  thereto  dispense  the  Word  of  Life; 
and  the  no  lees  dignified  air  of  James  Welle,  the 
chorister,  and  that  of  bis  brother  Samuel,  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  bouse,  as  they  led  in  the 
Bongs  of  Zion;  and  also  of  “Squire  Dakin, “ 
who  played  the  base  viol,  whose  etill  soberer 
countenance  would  lead  one  to  euppoee  be  was 
playing  a  funeral  dirge  rather  than  eeeking  to 
inspire  ue  to  be  joyful  in  the  service  of  the  Lord. 

When  I  first  attended  church  there,  the  boys, 
for  the  most  part,  were  seated  in  the  gallery, 
while  their  parents  occupied  the  lower  part  of 
the  house. 

But 'it  wae  found  by  experience  that  this  prac¬ 
tice  must  be  given  up,  for  the  boys,  ae  boys  will, 
when  left  to  themeelves,  engaged  in  all  sorts  of 
fun  in  a  quiet  way,  even  when  Parson  Ooe  wae 
delivering  hie  most  eolemn  appeals.  He  found 
that  human  depravity  often  breaks  out  early  in 
life.  Not  only  did  they  indulge  in  whispering 
and  laughing  to  an  unasemly  extent,  but  they 
left  on  the  side  of  the  pewe  more  enduring  signs 
of  their  wickedness — such  as  Paul  and  Peter 
engaged  in  a  teter,  and  a  picture  of  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  Buch  a  ecene. 

After  a  aeason  of  such  an  experience  ae  thie 
of  the  Bsparation  of  parents  and  children,  the 
bo]B  were  remanded  to  the  care  of  their  parents 
below,  and  in  due  time,  not  only  the  gallery, 
but  the  square  pews,  double  rows  of  windows 
and  black  stoves  were  replaced  by  the  preesnt 
modern  and  graceful  improvements. 

Before  closing  my  remarks  upon  this  part  of 
my  subject,  I  must  allude  to  what  now  seeme  to 
be  a  singular  fact.  The  Rev.  Joehua  Johnssn 
was  installed  as  the  sacond  pastor  of  this  church 
in  October,  1793.  It  is  related  that  sometime 


previous  to  this,  a  council  wae  called  to  examine 
him.  The  council,  ucexpectedly  to  the  people, 
decided  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  not  sufficiently 
sound  in  bis  doctrinal  sentiments.  When  ques¬ 
tioned  upon  the  subject,  be  stated  that  the 
objection  to  his  ordination  was,  that  be  could 
not  assent  to  the  doctrine  “that  before  saving 
grace  could  be  applied  to  the  conversion  of  the 
soul  it  must  feel  an  entire  willingness  to  be 
damned.” 

A  new  council,  however,  was  called  from  New 
England,  and  he  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the 
church  with  their  full  approbation.  It  may 
seem  strange  to  us  that  such  an  event  should 
occur  in  tbesi  latter  days,  and  we  may  remem¬ 
ber  it  ae  one  worthy  of  record. 

Thie  “HopkiEsianism'l  as  the  doctrine  was 
called,  prevailed  for  a  time  among  eome  of  the 
churches  in  Connecticut  and  MassBcbusetts. 

I  remember  hearing  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel 
W.  Taylor,  Proftssor  of  Didactic  Theology  in 
Yale  College,  relate  an  anecdote  to  hie  students 
on  this  point,  in  order  to  show  how  little  some 
people  who  are  carried  away  with  theories,  know 
the  real  state  of  their  hearts. 

He  eaid  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strong,  the  venera¬ 
ble  paetor  of  the  Old  Centre  Church  of  Hart- 
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ford,  OoDuecticut,  in  makiog  bis  round  of  pas¬ 
toral  calls,  riaited  an  old  lady,  who  told  him 
plainly  that  she  did  not  helieve  a  person  could 
be  a  true  Ofarietian  if  he  was  not  willing  to  be 
damned  for  the  glory  of  Qod  I  The  Doctor  tried 
to  reason  with  her,  and  told  her  there  was  no 
such  doctrine  in  the  Bible.  He  told  her  that 
it  might  be  in  Qod  to  punish  the  sinner — 
and  to  this  all  must  subscribe — it  was  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  thing  for  any  human  being  ever 
to  be  willing  to  be  damned— that  God  made  us 
with  a  strong  desire  for  happiness,  and  con¬ 
stantly  appealed  to  this  desire  to  engage  us  in 
His  service  and  be  forever  happy  in  Him.  But 
Dr.  Strong  found  that  all  his  arguments  were  in 
vain. 

The  old  lady  still  insisted  that  her  position  was 
right,  and  that  the  only  assurance  of  her  being  a 
Ohristian  was  that'she  was  willing  to  be  damned 
for  the  glory  of  God  I  When  the  good  Doctor 
saw  how  useless  it  was  to  argue  with  a  person  so 
firmly  fixed  in  her  theory,  he  took  hie  departure. 

The  next  year,  in  making  his  pastcral  calls 
he  made  the  old  lady  another  visit-  She  soon 
began  on  the  same  theme  as  the  year  before,  and 
still  insisted  that  she  was  right.  He  tried  once 
more  to  reason  with  her,  but  he  might  as  well 
have  talked  to  the  winds.  At  last  he  said,  “Well, 
Madam,  you  say  you  are  willing  to  be  damned 
for  the  glory  of  Qod ;  and  now,  if  God  is  willing, 
I  do  not  see  why  I  should  have  any  objection  ! 
The  poor  woman  thereupon  became  exceedingly 
angry  at  the  thought  that  her  pastor  could  be 
willing  she  should  be  damned  1  But  it  disclosed 
to  her  the  real  state  of  her  heart,  and  she  never 
broached  the  subject  to  him  again 

The  Presbyterian  was  not  only  the  first  but  for 
a  long  time  the  only  church  in  New  Hartford. 

There  is  an  amusing  account  of  the  formation 
of  the  next  religious  organization,  which  came 


DANCER  IN  SODA. 

Serious  Results  Sometimes  Follow 
Its  Excessive  Use. 

Common  soda  is  all  right  in  its  place  and  in¬ 
dispensable  in  the  kitchen  and  for  cooking  and 
washing  purposes,  but  it  was  never  intended  for 
a  medicine,  and  people  who  use  it  as  such  will 
some  day  regret  it. 

We  refer  to  the  common  use  of  eoda  to  relieve 
heartburn  or  sour  stomach,  a  habit  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  practice  almost  daily,  and  one 
which  is  fraught  with  danger;  moreover  the  soda 
only  gives  temporary  relief  and  in  the  end  the 
stomach  trouble  gets  worse  and  worse. 

The  soda  acts  as  a  mechanical  irritant  to  the 
walls  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  and  cases  are 
on  record  where  it  accumulated  in  the  intestines, 
causing  death  by  infiammation  or  peritonitis. 

Dr.  Harlandson  recommends  as  the  safest  and 
surest  cure  for  sour  stomach  (acid  dyspepsia) 
an  excellent  preparation  sold  by  druggists  under 
the  name  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  These 
tablets  are  large  20  grain  lozenges,  very  pleasant 
to  taste  and  contain  the  natural  acids,  peptones 
and  digestive  elements  essential  to  good  diges¬ 
tion,  and  when  taken  after  meals  they  digest  the 
food  perfectly  and  promptly  before  it  has  time 
to  ferment,  sour  and  poison  the  blood  and  ner¬ 
vous  system. 

Dr.  Wuerth  states  that  be  invariably  usee 
Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  in  all  cases  of  stom¬ 
ach  derangements  and  finds  them  a  certain  cure 
not  only  for  sour  stomach,  but  by  promptly 
digesting  the  food  they  create  a  healthy  appetite, 
increase  fieeh  and  strengthen  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  liver.  They  are  not  a  cathartic,  but 
intended  only  for  stomach  diseases  and  weakness 
and  will  be  found  reliable  in  any  stomach  trouble 
except  cancer  of  the  stomach.  All  druggists  sell 
Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  at  SOsts.  per  package. 

A  little  book  describing  all  forms  of  stomach 
weakness  and  their  cure  mailed  free  by  address¬ 
ing  the  F.  A.  Stuart  Oo.  of  Marshall,  Mich. 


to  me  from  a  source  that  I  cannot  doubt.  This 
is,  that  one  of  the  original  settlers  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Sauquoit  Greek,  who  was  a  regular 
attendant  and  apparently  interested  in  the  affairs 
of  the  church,  became  incensed  at  one  of  iiis 
neighbors  on  account  of  the  intrusion  of  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  turkeys  upon  his  lands.  When  he  found 
he  could  get  no  adequate  relief  from  the  owner 
of  the  fowls,  he  brought  the  matter  before  the 
church,  of  which  the  owner  of  the  intruders  was 
a  member. 

But  this  was  a  case  in  which  the  church  de¬ 
cided  it  had  no  jurisdiction.  Such,  however, 
was  his  wrath,  not  only  at  the  owner  of  the 
turkeys,  but  at  the  church  also  for  not  punish¬ 
ing  him,  that  he  at  once  abandoned  the  old 
society,  and  with  sympathizing  friends,  formed 
a  new  organization  as  a  Universaliat  Society. 
This  latter  lasted  for  a  considerable  period,  but 
after  a  protracted  struggle  it  disappeared  alto¬ 
gether,  and  the  building  it  occupied  long  since 
went  to  decay. 

During  the  same  year  in  which  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  edifice  was  erected,  another  nota¬ 
ble  event  occurred  in  the  history  of  New  Hart¬ 
ford,  and  this  was  the  publication  of  the 
“Whitestown  Gazette’’  in  this  village.  This 
was  the  first  newspaper  ever  published  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  west  of  Albany.  Its  first 
number  is  dated  July  10th,  1793.  A  copy  of 
this  is  now  on  file  in  the  library  of  the  Oneida 
Historical  Society  in  Utica. 

Wherever  the  people  of  New  Englacd  went,  we 
see  the  marks  of  their  Puritan  origin.  They 
regarded  the  church,  the  school -house  and  the 
newspaper  indispensable  to  the  order  and  well¬ 
being  of  the  community.  Before  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  of  Central  New  York  had  been  here  five 
years  away  from  their  pleasant  New  England 
homes,  and  before  they  had  time  to  make  their 
roads,  build  their  bridges  and  secure  to  their 
families  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  they  went 
to  work  to  establish  schools,  erect  edifices  for 
the  worship  of  God,  and  through  the  printing 
press  diffuse  intelligence  among  the  people.  Of 
this,  the  early  history  of  New  Hartford  is  a  con¬ 
spicuous  example. 

Oo  the  12th  of  April,  1827,  New  Hartford  was 
set  off  from  the  old  town  of  Whitestown  and 
became  a  town  by  itself— as  Utica  had  been  ten 
years  before.  The  event  caused  general  rejoic¬ 
ing.  But  there  were  a  few  who  took  sadly  to 
heart  their  separation  from  the  good  old  town. 
When,  therefore,  the  villagers  in  their  joy  placed 
a  cannon  on  the  bill  near  Judge  Sanger’s  reai- 
denc),  and  made  the  place  ring  with  its  echoes, 
one  of  the  disaffected  was  so  much  incensed  that 
he  responded  by  having  the  bell  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  tolled,  as  was  then  customary  on 
funeral  occasions.  This,  of  course,  aroused  the 
indignation  of  those  who  were  firing  the  Kun 
on  the  hill. 

1  recollect,  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday, 
the  impression  made  upon  me  when  a  sharp 
visaged  and  determined  man,  who  stood  by  the 
gun,  exclaimed  in  language  more  determined 
than  polite,  “Boys,  load  the  cannon  with  stones, 
and  if  that  bell  does  not  stop  tolling,  fire  into 
the  old  belfry  and  tear  it  into  piecee.  ’  ’ 

Happily  the  bell  eoon  ceased  to  toll  and  the  old 


belfry  was  saved.  And  it  is  the  prayer  of  all  the 
old  residents  and  the  descendants  of  those  who 
erected.the  old  meeting-house,  that  this  venera¬ 
ble  structure  may  long  continue  to  be  the  gath¬ 
ering  place  of  the  people  for  the  worship  of  God, 
and  that  as  the  old  and  the  young  from  far  and 
near,  come  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
church  and  the  town,  the  bell  of  the  old  church, 
now  released  from  the  doleful  service  to  which 
it  was  once  subjected,  may  lead  all  others  in  the 
good  old  town  in  ringing  out  the  old  century 
and  ringing  in  the  new. 


THB  CHINAMAN’S  WAT. 

The  disposal  of  sewage,  where  circumstances 
allow,  by  direct  application  to  the  ground  as  a 
fertilizer  is  advocated  by  The  Hospital.  It  says: 
“A  Chinaman,  careless  of  esthetics,  or  perhaps 
differently  minded  about  them,  carries  the  stuff 
in  a  bucket  and  digs  it  straight  into  his  bit  of 
land.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  swayed  by 
sentiment;  we  like,  at  least,  to  appear  cleanly; 
so  we  mix  the  stuff  up  with  many  times  its  bulk 
of  water,  and  pour  it  into  more  or  less  leaky 
drains,  and  let  it  wander  mile  after  mile  rotting 
under  ground  till  it  reaches  the  suburbs,  when, 
if  the  local  government  board  has  its  way,  we  at 
last  do  just  what  the  Chinaman  did  at  first  hand 
—we  put  it  on  the  land,  and  with  it  we  grow 
vegetables  or  grass,  or  whatever  we  can  make  to 
grow  by  help  of  such  diluted  stuff.  No  doubt, 
by  this  process  the  dwellers  in  the  town  are 
saved  some  annoyance  to  the  senses,  but  the 
end  is  the  same,  and  we  but  do  by  aid  of  many 
drain  pipes  andpther  appliances  what  the  China¬ 
man  does  with  a  simple  pail.’’ 


A  GRAND  PROJECT. 

Some  of  the  details  of  the  great  project  of 
the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
to  raise  S20,(XX),0(X)  as  a  thank-offering  for  the 
blessings  of  twenty  centuries  of  Christianity  are 
as  follows :  Therproposed  sum  shall  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  contributions  of  Methodists 
and  shall  be  given  between  January  let,  1899, 
and  January  1st,  1901.  Ten  million  dollars  of 
the  offering  shall  be  applied  to  Methodist  uni- 
versitiee,  theological  seminaries,  colleges,  and 
other  schools,  and  810.000.000  for  Methodist 
hospitals,  orphanages,  homes  for  the  aged,  and 
other  charitable  institutions  of  the  church,  and 
for  the  payment  of  debte  on  church  properties. 
Givers  may  specify  to  what  their  offeringe  are 
to  go.  Unspecified  offeringe  shall  be  held  for 
appropriation  and  distribution  by  the  General 
Conference  of  1900.  In  order  to  secure  the 
largest  results,  boards  of  trustees  of  educational 
institutions,  directors  of  charitable  eocietiee, 
and  officers  of  local  churches  are  recommended 
immediately  to  set  on  foct  organized  action  in 
such  manner  as  they  may  deem  most  effective. 


THS  DATE  PALM. 

About  eight  years  ago  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  imported  a  number  of  date  palm  trees  from 
Algeria,  Arabia  and  Egypt.  These  trees  were 
distributed  in  Southern  Arizona,  New  Mexico 
and  California,  with  directions  as  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  the  plants  should  be  given.  In  these  in¬ 
structions  particular  reference  was  made  to  the 
pollination  of  the  female  flower.  These  trees 
have  now  come  into  bearing,  and  rim  fruit  has 
been  received  by  the  Agricultural  Department, 
some  varieties  of  which  are  very  superior  to  our 
common  imported  dates.  Washington  advices 
state  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
demonstrated  that  the  date  tree  will  stand  the 
climate  of  Southwest  Arizona  and  Boutteast 
California,  and  will  produce  large  quantities  of 
excellent  buit. 
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These  fabrics  show  improvement  each 
season  in  texture  and  coloring  and  our 
stock  for  this  year  is  large  and  carefully 
selected.  All  the  best  shades,  blue  gray 
and  brown,  as  well  as  checks  and  plaids 
in  soft  blending  of  color.  27  inches 
wide.  40  and  50  cents  per  yard. 

All  the  thinner  washable  fabrics  for 
summer  shirt  waists  and  gowns  are  found 
at  their  best  at 


“THE  LINEN  STORE” 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co 

14  West  23d  Street,  New  York 


The  Jackson  Sanatorium 

DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


A  Magnlflceiit  Health  Insti¬ 
tution  established  In  1858;  open 
all  the  year.  On  the  Delaware 
Lackawanna  A  Western  Rail¬ 
road,  a  night’s  ride  from  New 
York  City  and  two  hours  from 
Buffalo.  Fire  ProoIJMaln  Build¬ 
ing.  Ail  modem  Improve¬ 
ments  ;  service  highest  grade. 
If  seeking  health  or  rest,  do 
not  fall,  before  deciding,  to 
write  for  Illustrated  litera¬ 
ture. 


Subscription 


CENTS 


i  for  thirteen  weeks  can  be  secured 
5  by  any  new  subscriber  himself  or 

I  through  any  friend  on  payment  of 
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in  postage  stamps  or  currency  .w* 

Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 
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NEW  YORK. 
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Has  for  fifteen  years  been  the 
leading  Therapeutic  Bath  at 


THE  JACKSON 

SANATORIUM 


n  the  treatment  of  Rhenma- 
aism,  Gtont,  Bright's  Disease, 
Affections  of  Stomach  and 
Bowels,  Neurasthenia,  and 
other  Nervous  Disorders,  In¬ 
equalities  of  the  Circulation, 
etc.,  eto.  Send  for  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Bath  and  the  Sana¬ 
torium,  addressing 


J.  ARTHUR  JACKSON,  M.D 


,  Secretary, 
Dansvllle  Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 
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